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HISTORIC  FORCES. 

WE  may  seem  to  raise  a simple  question  when  we  ask,  What 
is  meant  by  civilization  ? but  it  is  one  to  give  us  pause. 
The  dictionary  will  not  answer  it,  for  each  man’s  idiosyncrasy 
puts  a gloss  on  the  definition.  With  some  the  chief  matter  will  be 
morals,  with  others  machinery.  Some  will  agree  with  the  Eng' 
lish  historian  who  calls  the  sixteenth  century  a “ rude  age 
others  will  find  in  the  household  of  Sir  Thomas  More  a higher 
type  of  civilization  than  is  seen  to-day  in  London  homes.  Now 
we  may  lean  this  way  or  that,  but  it  will  not  do  to  narrow  the 
question  in  the  interest  of  any  partial  theory.  Indeed,  no 
special  interest  can  be  served  by  narrowing  the  scope  of  the 
term.  One  may  hold  with  Macaulay  that  civilization  lies  in  the 
change  wrought  by  commerce  and  the  useful  arts  from  cramp- 
ing meagreness  to  comfort  and  plenty ; but  such  an  one  should 
remember  the  sentence  of  Hume,  Macaulay’s  acknowledged 
master:  “ It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a piece  of  woollen 
cloth  shall  be  wrought  to  perfection  in  a country  where  ethics 
are  neglected  and  astronomy  unknown.”  Again,  another  may 
believe  with  Ruskin  that  civilization  lies  only  in  the  measure  of 
men’s  devotion  to  the  beautiful  and  good  ; but,  before  he  joins 
in  a tirade  against  modern  luxury  and  artificial  requirements,  let 
him  compare  the  English  society  of  to-day  with  that  of  the  last 
century  as  it  is  painted  for  us  in  “ Tom  Jones,”  and  consider 
whether  morals  and  manners  have  not  advanced  in  the  wake  of 
material  progress,  and  whether  civilization,  in  his  own  view  of 
it,  has  not  travelled  by  the  railway. 

It  is  best,  then,  to  take  the  term  civilization  in  its  widest 
scope  as  equivalent  to  human  progress,  or  that  historic  process 
in  which  man  is  realizing  the  capacities  of  his  nature.  Viewed 
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in  this  sense  surely  nothing  can  possess  a stronger  attraction  for 
us  or  a deeper  interest.  We  stand,  as  it  were,  before  a vast 
edifice : its  arches  and  its  architraves  are  the  creeds  and  codes 
of  every  clime  ; we  count  the  centuries  in  the  courses  of  its 
masonry^,  and  we  ourselves  are  built  into  its  walls  as  living 
stones.  Yet  we  hear  no  clink  of  trowel  or  stroke  of  hammer: 
silently  it  has  risen  from  the  earth  ; silently  it  rises  still,  and  its 
foundations  are  not  known.  Who,  then,  is  the  builder  ? What 
are  the  creative  forces  that  have  worked  and  still  are  working  in 
the  secular  progress  of  mankind  ? The  answers  to  this  question 
reduce  to  three  : that  which  declares  the  supreme  historic  force 
to  be  Nature,  that  which  declares  it  to  be  Man,  and  that  which 
declares  it  to  be  Divine  Providence.  A glance  at  each  of  these 
theories  may  help  to  lead  us  to  the  true  one. 

According  to  the  first,  human  civilization  is  properly  a natural 
product ; it  is  wholly  determined  by  the  complex  of  physical 
conditions  which  surround  the  life  of  man,  such  as  geographical 
situation,  nature  and  configuration  of  the  soil,  climate,  food,  and 
the  like.  All  know  to  what  extravagant  length  this  view  has 
been  carried,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  words  in  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Buckle  or  his  school;  for  the  true  question  is  one  of 
principles  and  not  of  extravagance  in  their  application,  and  this 
theory  has  been  held  in  principle  by  men,  like  Montesquieu  and 
Herder,  of  soberness  and  weight.  Without  doubt  it  has  its  part 
of  truth.  Nature  is  the  necessary  condition  of  human  civiliza- 
tion, and  we  owe  our  thanks  to  the  industry  which  has  inves- 
tigated the  range  and  influence  of  natural  forces  and  shown  how 
powerfully  they  affect  a people’s  character  and  modify  its  course 
of  life.  I would  go  the  length  of  saying  that  nature  stands  re- 
lated to  history  as  the  body  to  the  soul : but  there  is  a question 
as  to  the  character  of  that  relation,  and  if  we  are  told  that  as 
thought  is  the  exudation  of  the  brain,  so  history  is  the  product 
of  nature,  we  must  join  issue  on  the  ground  that  the  physical 
cause  assigned  remains  inadequate  to  account  for  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Look  at  the  facts  of  the  case — look  down  the  long 
perspective  of  historic  time : far  trains  of  primeval  patriarchs  on 
the  Eastern  plains ; the  dim  glories  of  vast  empires ; the  splen- 
dor of  stately  cities,  long  buried  in  silence  and  drifting  sand  ; 
yonder,  Homeric  crowds,  full-pulsed  with  jubilant  life;  here, 
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Athens,  Rome,  Jerusalem;  then  the  birth-throes  of  a new  world, 
the  upheaval  and  downfall  of  kingdoms ; everywhere  the  throng 
of  men — poets,  priests,  sages,  soldiers,  statesmen  ; names  that 
are  human  history — Charlemagne,  Luther ; names  that  are  tragic 
poems — Mary  Stuart,  Jeanne  d’Arc  ; the  ancient  wisdom,  the 
song,  the  arts  that  live  in  the  civilization  of  to-day;  the  ancient 
crime  that  still  stains  the  hands  and  haunts  the  conscience  of 
humanity ; the  long  warfare  of  good  and  evil ; the  noble  lives 
and  noble  deaths;  the  cries  of  sorrow,  centuries  old,  that  thrill 
our  living  ears;  the  ashes  of  martyred  faith  urned  in  our  rever- 
ence ; all  the  genius  and  energy,  the  struggle,  sin,  and  suffering, 
the  courage,  constancy,  and  supreme  self-sacrifice — all  the  mingled 
music  to  which  the  generations  time  their  march,  all  that  fills 
the  mysterious,  many-chaptered  life  of  man.  Look  at  all  this 
going  on  from  age  to  age,  and  say  is  it  the  product  of  those 
same  unvarying  forces  by  which  the  planets  roll,  the  seas  rise 
and  fall,  and  the  sap  swells  in  the  bud  ? Can  it  all  be  traced  to 
a physical  source  and  derived  from  a physical  agency  ? Does 
“ nature”  indeed  know  the  secret  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
nations ; can  she  tell  us  the  meaning  that  hides  itself  in  his- 
tory? So  long  as  the  affirmative  is  only  asserted  we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  the  assertion.  How  is  it,  for  instance,  that 
while  the  life  of  nations  is  continually  changing,  advancing,  de- 
veloping, the  physical  conditions  of  their  habitat — supposed  to 
be  the  forces  of  that  progressive  civilization — remain  unchanging 
and  the  same?  Granting  that  physical  forces  produce  the  civili- 
zation of  one  age — say  the  age  of  the  Plantagenets — what  other 
forces  have  worked  the  change  in  that  same  England  to  the 
civilization  of  the  present  day  ? Or  how  comes  it  that  the  same 
soil  and  climate  and  the  rest  have  nourished  by  turns  the  free 
and  glorious  people  of  ancient  Greece  and  their  enslaved,  de- 
generate descendants  ? 

Such  questions  might  easily  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  the  simple  error  of  the  theory  we  are  considering 
is  to  mistake  conditions  for  causes.  We  have  lately  seen  an 
officer  of  engineers  undertake  to  clear  the  channel  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  His  method  was  to  construct  a system  of 
jetties  along  the  river-banks  by  which  the  current,  increased  in 
volume  and  rapidity,  was  made  to  cut  its  own  way  through 
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the  shoals  of  silt.  Now  it  may  be  said  that  the  jetties  produced 
this  result,  if  one  only  means  that  without  them  nothing  could 
have  been  accomplished,  yet  the  actual  force  that  cleared  the 
channel  was  the  current  of  the  stream.  And  in  like  manner 
food  and  soil  and  climate  may  act  as  jetties  to  direct  a current, 
but  the  active  forces  of  civilization  are  human  forces.  It  is  true 
that  but  for  nature,  history  would  not  be  what  it  is,  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that  but  for  man’s  activity  there  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  history  at  all.  The  animal  is  wholly  governed  by  natural 
law,  and  the  animal  has  no  history.  Unless  there  were  in  man 
something  more  than  animal  passivity,  he  could  never  have 
emerged  from  the  animal  condition.  Except  that  in  him  resides 
a force  distinct  from  any  force  of  “ nature,”  he  never  could  have 
asked  himself  the  question  we  are  considering,  What  are  the 
forces  of  human  civilization  ? 

And  if  the  fact  of  human  activity  be  recognized,  the  further 
fact  at  once  becomes  apparent  that  the  whole  bent  of  that  activ- 
ity is  to  reaction  against  nature.  Civilization  is  truly  read  as  a 
long  struggle  with  natural  limitations,  and  a struggle  steadily 
successful.  This  century  in  particular  has  witnessed  astounding 
triumphs  of  discovery  and  invention,  and  it  is  somewhat  per- 
plexing to  find  how  certain  writers  on  one  page  laud  and  mag- 
nify the  achievements  of  human  science  and  energy,  and  on  the 
next  instruct  us  as  to  the  overpowering  control  of  physical 
agencies.  The  fact  is  that  man’s  thought  and  will  have  in  great 
part  effected  the  conquest  of  nature,  and  thereby  men  have 
won  their  own  freedom ; for  nature,  thus  subdued,  becomes 
transformed,  and  the  world  which  was  a prison  becomes  a 
home.  While  this  theory  of  physical  cause  tells  us  that  man  is 
made  in  the  image  of  nature,  we  see  him  constantly  re-creating 
nature  in  the  image  of  himself.  And  thus  is  fulfilled  the  end 
of  nature.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Nature  is  a factor  in  human 
civilization,  namely,  that  she  sets  herself  as  a negative  to  man’s 
inward  energies,  and  so  calls  them  out ; she  hems  him  in  with 
limitations  just  in  order  that  he  may  transcend  them.  If  he 
takes  her  hint  and  accepts  her  mission,  she  becomes  his  willing 
minister  and  servant;  but  if  he  fails  to  grasp  the  secret  of 
his  own  humanity,  she  executes  the  judgment  involved  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  their  relation  and  binds  him  in  slavery  to 
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herself.  Slavery  inward  as  well  as  outward  ; for  nature  as  the 
negative  of  spirit  is  within  man’s  very  soul ; and  the  worst  bond- 
age is  not  that  to  outward  condition,  which  makes  the  bar- 
barism  of  Pacific  islands,  but  the  bondage  to  inward  animalism, 
which  enchains  many  a well-dressed,  well-mannered,  but  most 
degraded  creature. 

We  come  next  to  a theory  of  a quite  opposite  character,  that 
which  takes  the  active  force  in  history  to  be  the  conscious  intel- 
lect and  will  of  man.  It  is  plain  that  if  this  theory  holds  a truth 
which  the  other  lacks,  it  also  lacks  the  truth  which  the  other 
holds.  If  that  placed  all  motive  and  directive  force  in  physical 
condition,  this  views  man,  unconditioned  by  physical  environ- 
ment, as  the  sole  historic  force.  It  appears,  therefore,  equally 
open  to  the  charge  of  inadequacy.  But  a more  serious  defect  is 
its  failure  to  grasp  in  its  conception  of  human  nature  itself  the 
whole  compass  of  the  fact.  It  makes  mind  wholly  consist  in  its 
conscious  powers,  or  subjective  element;  and  it  is  here  that  the 
theory  has  broken  down.  I say  has  broken  down,  for  history 
itself  has  weighed  it  and  found  it  wanting  ; and  this  practical  fail- 
ure leaves  no  need  of  further  refutation.  It  is  evident  that  a view 
which  regards  man  in  his  conscious  action  as  the  sole  author 
of  historic  progress  could  not  remain  in  the  closet.  It  belonged 
to  the  theory  itself  that  it  should  put  itself  in  practice,  and  we 
know  it  in  history  as  the  Illumination  and  the  Revolution — which 
latter,  though  its  theatre  was  France,  belongs  to  the  history  of 
the  world.  After  Protestantism  had  won  the  battle  for  intel- 
lectual independence  in  the  domain  of  religion,  conscious 
thought  went  on  to  assert  its  supremacy  in  every  walk  of 
human  life.  All  social  customs,  all  time-honored  institutions 
were  brought  before  it  and  required  to  show  cause  for  their 
existence.  No  less  was  proposed  than  a radical  reorganization 
of  social  life  and  civilization.  Thomas  Paine  gave  utterance  in 
his  “Age  of  Reason”  to  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  thousands,  and 
the  principles  of  Rousseau  were  hailed  as  the  constructive  laws 
of  an  ideal  commonwealth.  Experience  dispelled  the  illusion. 
Conscious  thought  was  found  to  be  only  a solvent  of  the  actual. 
It  could  destroy,  but  it  could  not  create  nor  sustain.  It  had 
not  made  social  relations,  and  it  could  not  remake  them.  It 
.could  only  perpetuate  a disintegrating  impulse  and  breed  an  an- 
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archy  of  self-will  which  at  length  sank  crushed  beneath  the  des- 
potism of  a self-will  stronger  than  all. 

Finally,  we  have  to  consider  the  theory  which  declares  the 
progress  of  history  to  be  ordained  and  controlled  by  Divine 
Providence.  It  may  seem  surprising  to  Christian  believers  that 
any  fault  should  be  found  with  so  reasonable  a view,  and  un- 
doubtedly this  conception  of  Providence  as  the  determining  prin- 
ciple of  history  ascends  to  a higher  plane  and  reaches  a higher 
truth  than  do  those  theories  which  look  to  Nature  or  to  Man 
for  the  historic  force.  But  just  because  it  is  a truer  view  it 
demands  a closer  criticism.  For  a doctrine  lives  only  by  its 
truth,  and  hence  the  more  of  truth  it  contains,  the  longer-lived 
and  stronger-lived  will  be  such  error  as  it  harbors  and  protects. 
Now  to  this  theory  of  the  historic  Providence,  as  it  is  set  forth 
by  Bossuet  or  by  Schlegel,  or  as  it  is  popularly  understood,  we 
must  object  that  it  remains  a mere  suggestion,  or  indeed  a 
mere  phrase.  To  say  that  Providence  is  the  guide  and  ruler  of 
history  is  to  say  absolutely  nothing  unless  one  makes  clear  the 
necessary  relation  of  that  power  to  human  progress — makes 
clear  how  it  is  that  Providence  guides  and  rules  the  affairs  of  men 
by  showing  human  history  deriving  the  course  of  its  development 
from  that  guidance  and  control.  On  these  points  the  theory 
has  either  nothing  at  all  to  say  or  nothing  at  all  satisfactory. 
One  is  reminded  of  that  Platonic  Dialogue  where  Socrates  is  made 
to  say : “ When  first  I came  upon  that  dictum  of  Anaxagoras, 
‘ Reason  governs  the  world,’  I was  delighted  with  the  sentiment. 
I hoped  I had  found  a teacher  who  would  show  me  in  each  par- 
ticular existence  a power  shaping  it  to  its  end,  and  so  all  nature 
in  the  harmony  of  one  grand  design.  How  then  was  I disap- 
pointed when  I found  Anaxagoras  falling  back  after  all  on  air 
and  water  and  the  like  external  causes  of  things.”  It  is  Socrates’ 
complaint  that  Anaxagoras,  after  declaring  the  principle  of  nature 
to  be  designing  mind,  does  not  make  that  statement  good  by 
showing  the  actual  constitution  of  the  world  resulting  from  the 
concrete  development  of  that  principle ; and  so  this  merely  ab- 
stract enunciation  comes  to  nothing.  It  is  in  the  same  way  that 
this  Providence  theory  disappoints.  It  states  a principle  but 
gives  it  no  determinate  application,  and  so  leaves  undone  that 
on  which  the  value  of  such  a statement  wholly  depends. 
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More  than  this,  the  theory  proceeds  upon  an  assumption 
which  renders  impossible  any  application  of  its  principle.  For 
it  holds  that  providential  action  is  upon  history  and  not  within 
it.  It  is  a prime  article  of  its  belief  that  Providence  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  existing  not  in  the  world,  but  out  of  the  world.  It 
or  he — for  this  abstract  term  seems  to  play  between  a personal 
and  an  impersonal  sense — watches  from  on  high  the  course  of 
human  events  and  intervenes  to  control  it  according  to  its  pur- 
pose. Intervenes  : that  classic  term  is  significant.  The  theory 
views  the  action  of  Providence  as  intervention.  Then  before  that 
intervention  there  is  a course  of  action  in  which  the  intervention 
occurs.  And  this  must  have  its  cause.  Thus  we  have  a given 
course  of  events  originated  by  some  agency,  non-providential, 
and  then  we  have  an  external  Providence  which  overrules  it. 
That  is,  we  have  two  principles  of  history.  But  it  scarcely  need 
be  said  that  to  have  two  principles  for  anything  is  to  have  none. 
A principle  only  is  a principle  in  that  it  is  at  once  creative  and 
constitutive.  The  only  power  which  can  govern  is  the  power 
that  originates.  But  here  the  governing  power  does  not  origi- 
nate, and  so  on  this  hypothesis  of  an  extra-mundane  Providence 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a divine  government  of  the  world. 

Indeed  to  say  that  God  is  the  principle  of  nature  or  of  history, 
and  then  to  represent  him  as  outside  of  nature  or  apart  from 
history,  is  to  teach  one  of  the  most  singular  doctrines  that  can 
be  imagined.  I say  imagined,  not  thought ; for  it  is  mere  figu- 
rate  conception  which,  knowing  neither  what  the  world  is  nor 
what  God  is,  fancies  him  somewhere  off  beyond  the  actual,  in  a 
vague  limbo  called  heaven.  This  doctrine  of  an  extra-mundane 
Providence  is  only  part  of  that  unconscious  deism  which  ex- 
cludes God  entirely  from  his  own  universe — from  the  order  of 
nature,  from  human  knowledge  and  from  human  action ; and 
which  sees  in  moral  evil,  not  a necessary  element  in  his  supreme 
design,  but  the  product  of  some  hostile  agency  whose  intrusion 
into  the  cosmos  he  was  powerless  to  prevent.  And  what  is  the 
effect  of  such  teaching  ? Here  is  the  world  of  nature,  but  the 
Creator’s  dwelling  is  in  some  supernatural  world  ; here  is  human 
intellect,  but  knowledge  of  the  Heavenly  Father  lies  beyond  its 
grasp  ; here  is  human  action,  but  the  overruling  Providence  sits 
apart  from  that ; here  is  human  will,  but  that  image  of  the  Divine 
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is  only  a conflicting  force,  and  God  is  not  Emmanuel.  Natural- 
ly enough,  men  who  are  looking  for  the  explanation  of  the  uni- 
verse— for  its  actual  and  active  principle— feel  with  Laplace  that 
they  have  no  need  of  such  a shadow-god  as  this.  Mr.  Tyndall 
speaks  for  a large  number  when  he  says : “ The  order  and  ener- 
gy of  the  universe  I hold  to  be  inherent  and  not  imposed  from 
without ; the  expression  of  fixed  law  and  not  of  arbitrary  will 
exercised  by  what  Carlyle  would  call  an  almighty  clock-maker.” 
So  far  as  concerns  the  terms  of  this  statement  we  can  scarcely 
dissent  from  it ; but  it  is  easy  to  read  materialism  between  the 
lines,  and  equally  easy  to  see  that  a feeble  and  timid  theology 
ends  in  playing  directly  into  the  hands  of  materialists. 

It  is  a consistent  feature  of  the  theory  under  consideration 
that  it  distinctly  disavows  any  knowledge  of  what  it  calls  the 
“ plan”  of  Providence.  Certainly  to  place  God  out  of  genetic 
relation  to  human  history  makes  it  hard  enough  to  see  in  that 
history  the  working  out  of  his  design.  It  is  not  surprising  then 
to  find  this  theory  declaring  that  since  Providence  has  not  seen 
fit  to  reveal  its  purpose  or  its  methods,  it  is  not  for  us  to  assume 
to  know  them.  But  it  is  surprising  that  any  one  should  fail  to 
see  that  to  know  this  providential  plan  is  precisely  the  whole 
matter  in  question,  and  that  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such 
knowledge  is  simply  the  hari-kari  of  the  theory.  How  do  we 
learn  that  anything  is  a force  except  by  tracing  its  action  in  the 
production  of  phenomena  ? And  how  can  we  say  that  we  know 
Providence  to  be  the  supreme  historic  force,  and  say  in  the  same 
breath  that  we  can  know  nothing  of  the  end  it  seeks  or  the 
manner  of  its  working?  What  should  we  think  of  the  statement 
that  electricity  is  the  principle  which  accounts  for  the  transmission 
of  telegrams,  coupled  with  the  statement  that  it  is  impossible  to 
know  the  process  which  effects  this  result  and  presumptuous  to 
attempt  to?  And  how  should  the  assertion  of  the  historic  Provi- 
dence, handicapped  with  the  assertion  of  our  necessary  ignorance 
of  its  action,  be  any  more  able  to  win  acceptance  ? Thus  this 
theory  of  an  extra-mundane  Providence,  intervening  in  history 
according  to  an  inscrutable  plan,  turns  out  even  more  disap- 
pointing than  the  theory  of  Anaxagoras  ; for  not  only  it  fails  to 
apply  its  principle,  but  it  so  conceives  it  as  to  make  application 
impossible,  and  then  it  expressly  declares  this  impossibility. 
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If  we  set  these  theories  one  against  another,  we  find  the  de- 
fect common  to  them  all.  Each  assigns  as  the  principle  of 
human  history  some  one  of  the  three  elements  involved,  neglect- 
ing and  virtually  excluding  both  the  others.  And  which  one  of 
these  elements  shall  assume  this  predominance  is  a matter  de- 
pendent upon  the  native  bias  of  the  reflecting  mind:  with  a 
Buckle,  it  will  be  Nature  ; with  a Rousseau,  Man  ; with  a Schlegel, 
God  ; and  thus  the  basis  of  each  theory  is  laid  in  the  unconscious 
prepossession  of  the  theorist — scarcely  a scientific  ground.  It  is 
plain  that  a true  theory  of  the  subject  is  only  to  be  reached  in 
the  grasp  of  the  whole  fact.  But  what  is  the  whole  fact  ? Here 
a most  important  principle  is  to  be  kept  in  sight.  The  mere 
combination  of  these  views  is  not  the  truth,  because  the  mere 
aggregate  of  these  elements  is  not  the  fact.  Nature,  Man,  and 
God  are  not  severally  independent  existences,  but  they  exist  in 
mutual  relations.  Those  relations  are  constitutive  of  the  being  of 
each.  It  is  in  mutual  relation  that  they  are  what  they  are,  and  it 
is  mutual  relation  that  makes  them  what  they  are.  If  the  chemist 
should  study  an  acid  and  an  alkali  each  separately  by  itself,  he 
would  learn  nothing  of  the  more  important  properties  of  each 
which  it  only  possesses  in  relation  to  its  complement.  And  this 
represents  a universal  truth.  The  relations  of  a thing  to  other 
things  are  the  properties  of  that  thing.  What  a thing  is  for 
another  that  it  is  in  itself.  So  that  if  we  view  a thing  as  inde- 
pendent, or  out  of  relation  to  others,  we  can  know  nothing  of  its 
own  nature.  The  universe  is  a system  of  essential  relations, 
and  anything  viewed  in  its  own  mere  identity  appears  neither 
as  it  in  fact  exists  nor  as  what  it  truly  is.  Thus  the  common 
error  of  all  the  theories  considered  is  not  so  much  that  each  holds 
a partial  principle,  as  that  each  holds  an  abstract  principle ; that 
is,  one  abstracted  or  taken  away  from  the  concrete  system  in 
which  alone  it  actually  is.  Such  a Nature,  such  a Man,  such  a 
God  as  they  contemplate  are  not  in  the  actual  universe  ; they 
are  figments  of  the  abstract  understanding. 

It  will  make  this  plainer,  perhaps,  if  we  glance  at  them  in 
turn.  Consider  Nature:  Nature  is  supposed  to  be  the  self- 
existent  whole  of  actuality  But  the  very  word  suggests  de- 
pendence : Nature — of  what?  A relative  is  necessarily  implied, 
and  our  new  science  has  almost  discovered  it.  It  began  with 
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the  facts  of  perception,  but  it  found  these  shifting  and  transi- 
tory— not  to  be  grasped  in  a systematic  unity.  Such  a grasp, 
however,  was  a necessity  for  science.  So  it  called  these  things 
phenomena,  appearances,  and,  leaving  them,  began  to  look 
under  or  through  them  to  a world  of  stable  and  permanent 
being — of  forces  and  laws.  Its  method  was  induction  : that  is, 
as  Whewell  defines  it,  the  co-ordination  and  explanation  of  facts 
by  application  of  a mental  conception.  The  method  was  success- 
ful ; the  mental  conceptions  did  explain  the  natural  facts ; and 
so  it  turns  out  that  the  principles  of  matter  are  none  other  than 
the  principles  of  mind.  Those  principles  live  not  merely  in  the 
brain  of  the  scientist  ; they  are  the  ground-plan  of  universal 
actuality.  Thus  it  is  in  relation  to  universal  Mind  that  Nature 
has  its  being,  and  our  abstract  term  Nature  means  properly  the 
nature  of  Mind.  If  this  truth  is  not  yet  clear  to  physical 
science,  that  is  scarcely  yet  to  be  expected  ; but  we  may  be 
certain  that  time  will  make  it  so. 

As  to  Man,  it  hardly  need  be  argued  that  he  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent being.  Our  personal  consciousness  is  witness  that 
taken  out  of  its  essential  relations  to  nature  and  to  God  human, 
ity  must  collapse  and  disappear.  But  it  is  certainly  less  obvious 
to  most  men  that  God  is  just  as  essentially  related  to  the 
universe  of  nature  and  mankind  as  that  universe  is  to  him,  and 
that  his  being  as  wholly  consists  in  relation  as  that  of  a planet 
or  a human  soul.  It  is  commonly  said  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  the  creation  of  the  universe,  for  God  is  in  his  own  being 
eternally  self-complete.  Let  us  look  at  this  : At  the  outset  we 
are  met  by  the  elementary  fact  in  the  case  that  God  has  cre- 
ated the  universe.  How  account  for  this  fact  ? Why  is  there 
a universe  ? Accepting  this  doctrine,  the  question  Why,  can 
never  be  answered.  There  is  no  reason  where  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity. The  necessity  of  a thing  is  the  reason  for  it.  If  there 
is  no  necessity  for  creation,  the  creative  act  becomes  wholly 
irrational.  Again  : If  there  was  no  necessity  for  creation,  it 
becomes  a purely  accidental  circumstance  that  the  universe 
happens  to  exist.  Its  existence  is  strictly  superfluous,  and 
there  might  as  well  be  just  nothing  at  all.  For  to  a God  in  his 
own  being  self-complete  the  existence  of  a universe  must  be  a 
matter  of  indifference.  And  so  this  doctrine  of  a self-comprised 
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and  self-complete  Divinity  tolerates  as  an  adequate  conception 
of  one  who  actually  reveals  himself  as  creative  energy  a Being 
absolutely  inactive,  absolutely  solitary  ; a silent,  motionless 
passivity  poised  in  the  centre  of  an  infinite  void ; and  that  is 
simply  the  abstract  Being  of  the  Eleatics  or  the  infinite  Nothing 
of  Indian  pantheism.  Indeed,  this  denial  of  necessity  in  creation 
shows  strikingly  what  an  unreal  world  it  is  that  abstract  thought 
makes  for  itself.  We  know  God  only  in  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse ; as  the  first  principle  of  all  being  ; in  Bible  language,  as 
Creator  of  the  world  and  Father  of  mankind.  Now  if  we  assert 
that  he  is  absolute  or  self-complete,  that  must  be  as  we  know 
him,  as  such  first  principle,  or  in  these  essential  relations  ; for 
out  of  these  relations,  as  he  has  not  revealed  himself,  as  we  do 
not  know  him,  there  is  no  ground  for  assertion  on  our  part. 

It  is  quite  plain,  however,  that  this  difficulty  about  necessity 
is  a difficulty  only  for  abstract  thought.  The  whole  pinch  of 
the  shoe  comes  from  supposing  that  God  is  here  and  necessity 
there ; that  necessity  is  something  abstract  and  external  to 
which  God  is  subject,  as  Jove  was  to  the  Fates,  in  which  case 
necessity  becomes  the  real  God.  But  since  God  really  is  abso- 
lute and  self-complete,  all  necessity  falls  within  his  being.  The 
necessity  of  creation  means  simply  this,  that  God  is  essentially 
a creative  being,  and  hence  it  becomes  as  difficult  to  relieve  him 
from  the  necessity  of  creating  as  to  relieve  a quadruped  from  the 
necessity  of  having  four  feet.  To  free  him  from  this  inward  neces- 
sity would  be  like  freeing  a ship  from  dependence  upon  her  rudder, 
when  it  is  only  in  that  dependence  that  she  is  free  to  sail  her 
course.  When  we  say  that  the  world  is  necessary  to  God  we 
speak  of  a necessity  of  his  own  nature,  and  that  leaves  him  ab- 
solutely free  ; for  the  only  freedom  is  self-necessitation.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  dismiss  the  phantoms  of  abstract  conception 
and  look  at  concrete  facts  simply  as  they  are.  God  is  essen- 
tially Creator,  and  it  is  necessary  that  a creator  should  create  ; 
he  is  essentially  a Father,  and  fatherhood  is  a relation  in  which 
children  are  a necessity;  he  is  Love,  and  love  necessarily  must 
have  an  object  : he  who  loves  must  love  another. 

We  must  look,  then,  upon  Nature,  Man,  and  God  not  merely 
in  their  aggregate,  but  in  their  systematic  unity  in  our  investi- 
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gation  of  all  problems  of  theology,  anthropology,  of  physics. 
But  since  we  are  now  concerned  strictly  with  the  motive  force 
of  human  progress,  we  may  drop  the  natural  element,  which 
only  supplies  the  conditions  of  its  working,  and  confine  ourselves 
to  the  elements  human  and  divine.  It  is  then  the  prime  fact 
with  regard  to  the  being  of  each  that  Man  and  God  exist  in 
mutual  relation.  This  essential  relation  is  grounded  in  a nature 
common  to  both  ; and  that  is  Spirit.  It  is  a commonplace  that 
God  is  a Spirit,  and  equally  a commonplace  that  Man  is  a spirit ; 
but  while  the  word  is  a familiar  one,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  conveys  to  all  ears  a very  definite  meaning.  Let  us  first  see 
in  what  sense  man  is  spirit. 

As  I have  said,  it  was  the  error  of  Illuminism  to  regard  man 
as  wholly  constituted  by  his  conscious  or  reflective  faculties  of 
thought  and  action, — and  it  may  be  added  that  the  same  error 
underlies  the  theory  of  an  historic  Providence  which  is  to  inter- 
vene like  a deus  e machina  to  supplement  the  deficiency  of  a 
humanity  so  constituted.  For  a being  wholly  defined  by  his  pos- 
session of  intelligence  and  volition  is  a being  manifestly  incom- 
plete. If  man  is  defined  as  one  who  thinks  and  acts,  the  question 
arises:  What  does  he  think  and  do?  He  must  think  something  ; 
he  must  do  something.  The  faculty  of  eating  will  not  maintain 
life  in  an  animal  destitute  of  food.  And  in  like  manner  the 
capacity  to  think  and  act  can  never  be  exercised — that  is,  it  be- 
comes a virtual  incapacity — unless  it  possess  an  object  of 
thought  and  action.  Thus  human  nature  appears  to  possess  a 
dual  constitution.  It  is  the  unity  of  two  principles:  a principle 
of  thought  and  will  and  its  complement,  a principle  of  truth 
and  right.  These  two  principles  it  will  be  convenient  to  dis- 
tinguish by  their  German  appellatives,  subject  and  object. 
Since,  then,  the  subject  only  appears  to  the  psychologist  as  in 
relation  to  the  object,  it  is  plainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  ab- 
stractly independent,  but  as  constituted  in  its  own  nature  by  that 
relation.  Take  by  way  of  illustration  the  sphere  of  morals. 
Here  the  dualism  of  subject  and  object  appears  in  the  two 
principles  of  abstract  liberty  and  abstract  law.  On  one  side  is 
the  unlimited  capacity,  volition  ; on  the  other  is  the  unmediated 
limit,  righteousness.  On  the  surface  appears  a perpetual  op- 
position which  holds  apart  the  two,  but  under  the  surface  lives 
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an  essential  relation  which  continually  draws  them  together  in 
one.  On  the  moral  plane  the  antithesis  persists  . righteousness 
is  the  law  for  will.  On  the  higher  spiritual  plane  the  antithesis 
merges  in  synthesis : righteousness  is  the  law  for  will  only  be- 
cause it  is  the  law  of  will — the  will’s  own  law,  the  will's  own 
nature.  Righteousness  is  the  very  nature  of  will.  When  it 
wills  righteousness  it  wills  itself— wills  Will.  Hence  when  it 
wills  righteousness,  and  only  then,  it  is  free.  To  will  what  is 
not  righteous  is  to  will  what  is  not  the  will’s  own  nature,  and 
that  is  passion,  or  subjection.  Thus,  abstractly  the  Right  is  a 
necessity  external  to  Will , concretely  it  is  the  necessity  internal 
in  will.  Or,  abstractly  there  are  two  principles — subject  and 
object , concretely  there  is  one — the  self-determining  spirit.  It 
is  then  in  the  unity  of  this  essential  distinction  that  man  is 
spirit.  Spirit  is  that  being  who  knows  truth  and  acts  righteous- 
ness, and  in  the  freedom  of  this  pure  self-relation  spirit,  even  in 
its  lowest  form  and  potence,  is  the  true  infinite  and  absolute. 
Hence  his  spiritual  nature  is  for  every  man  the  assurance  of  his 
personal  immortality,  and,  as  said  above,  the  ground  of  his  es- 
sential relation  to  the  Divine. 

Yet  the  individual  does  not  realize  in  his  consciousness  nor 
in  his  action  the  whole  truth  of  his  being.  It  is  only  in  part 
that  spirit  is  consciously  in  the  individual,  and  so  it  appears  to 
him  as  in  part  without  him.  Indeed,  in  that  self-consciousness 
is  essential  to  spirit,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  partly  without  him. 
The  individual  is  spirit  rather  virtually  than  actually.  Spirit 
appears  in  him  as  a germ  of  infinite  possibility.  His  life  is  a 
process  in  which  he  is  advancing  to  self-consciousness — in  which 
he  is  becoming  spirit,  becoming  his  true  self.  This  life  has  two 
relations,  one  to  God,  the  sphere  of  religion,  and  one  to  man, 
the  sphere  of  civilization.'  Let  us  follow  the  development  of 
spirit  in  the  social  relation. 

We  begin  with  the  essential  distinction  as  yet  unresolved, 
because  social  life  is  the  very  process  in  which  Spirit  realizes  its 
unity.  The  subjective  principle,  then,  or  conscious  thought  and 
will,  appears  in  the  private  person  the  objective  principle,  or 

1 Positivists  look  on  individual  life  as  limited  to  the  latter  relation,  and  so  anni- 
hilate its  substantiality  and  reduce  personal  Immortality  to  the  persistence  of  the 
race  throughout  successive  generations. 
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the  unconscious  true  and  right,  in  social  institutions.  Civiliza- 
tion is  the  work  of  the  objective  principle,  of  the  activity  which 
is  inherent  in  human  nature,  but  lies  back  of  individual  con- 
sciousness. It  is  this  that  creates  all  human  institutions,  the 
family,  the  commonwealth,  the  state,  the  church.  The  ten- 
dency to  social  alliance,  the  formation  of  the  civic  community, 
the  connection  felt  to  exist  between  a people  and  a land — which 
is  the  basis  of  nationality,  the  existence  of  language,  of  property, 
of  marriage,  of  customs  and  usages,  and  moral  standards  of 
public  opinion — all  bear  witness  to  a power  in  us  by  which  we 
have  ideas  without  being  conscious  of  them.  Illuminism  sought 
the  origin  of  the  state  in  the  voluntary  agreement  of  men  whose 
previous  life  had  known  no  civic  relations,  but  Aristotle  tells  us 
its  true  origin  in  the  simple  words,  “ Man  is  by  nature  a politi- 
cal being and  in  like  manner  the  whole  complex  fabric  of 
social  life  grows  out  of  the  instinctive  impulses  of  our  objective 
nature.  No  social  institution  is  the  conscious  work  of  individu- 
als, for  they  are  its  work ; since  it  is  only  in  his  essential  rela- 
tion to  society  that  the  individual  has  substantial  existence. 
Human  society  is  not,  as  in  Rousseau’s  dream,  an  aggregate  of 
individuals  whose  existence  was  ever  anterior  to  it  or  indepen- 
dent of  it : it  is  that  universal  in  which  alone  they  have  their 
being  as  men.  To  look  upon  the  individual  as  an  independent 
being  is  to  look  upon  that  which  does  not  and  cannot  exist  in 
the  actual  world.  He  is  by  nature  a social  unit.  He  is  born 
not  in  the  desert,  but  in  the  social  home ; in  the  midst  of  those 
institutions,  usages,  traditions  which  are  the  common  heritage 
of  all.  His  lot  is  cast  in  a particular  place  and  time;  he  belongs 
to  a particular  community ; he  is  surrounded  by  a given  state  of 
things  and  subject  to  all  those  conditions  of  the  common  life 
which  combine  to  mould  and  shape  him  and  to  make  him  what 
he  is.  This  social  element  is  the  pasture  in  which  individual  life 
feeds  and  grows,  and  out  of  which  it  starves  and  dies.  Yes, 
dies:  taken  out  of  his  membership  in  society  the  individual 
loses  not  only  what  he  has,  but  what  he  is ; parts  not  only  with 
all  that  makes  his  life  worth  having,  but  even  with  his  own 
humanity — with  all  that  essentially  distinguishes  him  from  the 
brute.  And  this  result  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  spiritual 
principle  involved,  namely,  that  in  his  organic  relation  to  the 
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organic  whole  the  individual  is  related  to  his  own  objective  self, 
and  in  self-relation  alone  lies  spiritual,  or  truly  human,  being. 

This  spiritual  relation  to  human  society  finds  a concrete 
sphere  as  regards  time  and  place  in  the  nation.  1 he  laws  of 
the  state  constitute  the  rights  of  its  citizens;  its  mountains, 
plains,  and  waters  are  their  landed  estate;  its  history  their 
deeds,  its  past  their  memory,  and  its  future  their  hope.  All  is 
their  possession,  just  as  they  are  possessed  by  it ; for  in  their 
citizenship  is  the  mediation  of  their  higher  life.  For  the  indi- 
vidual the  nation  is  a definite  being  already  established,  with  a 
particular  form  of  religion,  of  art,  of  civil  constitution,  of  social 
custom.  Into  this  individuals  are  incorporated.  It  gives  them 
a sphere  of  development,  gives  them  their  capacity  and  their 
character,  gives  them  sentiments,  ideas,  purposes  of  which  the 
savage  is  destitute.  It  is  this  concrete  totality  of  feeling, 
thought,  and  will  which  constitutes  one  being,  one  people.  As 
the  private  life  of  the  individual  resides  in  his  membership  in 
the  nation,  so  the  common  life  of  all  in  its  unity  and  continuity 
is  the  nation’s  life.  The  nation,  then,  is  a larger  individuality. 
It  is  not  an  atomism,  but  an  organism.  In  itself  it  owns  a spirit- 
ual being,  and  not  one  that  stands  merely  in  the  aggregate  of 
its  individual  citizens.  For  if  otherwise,  the  action  of  the  nation 
would  always  be  in  accordance  with  the  conviction  of  the 
numerical  majority ; whereas  in  fact  all  organic  change,  which 
effects  a social  transformation  or  marks  the  steps  of  constitu- 
tional progress,  is  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  a minority.  It 
is  the  error  of  the  mere  politician  to  aim  only  at  securing  a major- 
ity of  suffrages,  regardless  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  opinion 
they  represent.  He  puts  his  trust  in  numbers  : here  he  finds  the 
sure  indication  of  present  needs  and  future  tendencies ; and  so 
the  deeper  and  truer  significance  of  events  escapes  him,  and  his 
victory  is  often  a sure  precursor  of  defeat.  For  the  national 
spirit  shows  itself  indifferent  to  number.  It  is  a qualitative, 
not  quantitative,  force.  It  is  now  with  the  majority,  and  the 
majority  is  dominant ; again,  it  is  with  the  minority,  and  the 
majority  is  overthrown.  In  itself  it  has  powrer  to  do  or  not  to 
do  ; it  possesses  men  without  their  knowing  it,  and  leads  the 
generations  onward  in  the  path  of  its  own  organic  progress. 
For  it  is  the  ground  and  postulate  of  the  existence  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  It  responds  to  that  historic  vocation  which  calls  the  nation 
into  being,  and  from  the  first  it  holds  in  germ  within  it  the 
whole  future  of  the  national  life.  And  it  is  a feeling  of  this 
truth  that  makes  the  statesman.  The  power  of  the  statesman 
is  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  he  identifies  himself,  more 
or  less  consciously,  with  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  From  this, 
high  vantage-ground  he  looks  before  and  after,  and  his  thoughts 
and  purposes  live  not  in  one  generation  only,  for  he  sees  the 
nation  embracing  also  those  who  have  been  and  who  shall  be. 
Underneath  the  shifting  currents  of  the  surface  he  discerns  the 
constant  laws  of  the  nation’s  growth,  and  his  labor  is  given  not 
to  the  passing  interests  of  the  hour,  but  to  the  realization  of  an 
inherent  constitutive  purpose  in  the  life  of  the  people.  It  was 
the  greatness  of  Elizabeth  that  her  first  and  last  thought  was 
England,  and  in  this  lay  the  secret  of  the  reverent  loyalty  which 
served  her;  so,  again,  it  was  their  failure  to  understand  and 
their  attempts  to  thwart  the  spirit  of  the  nation  that  doomed 
the  Stuarts  to  destruction.  And  the  inspiration  of  the  states- 
man is  dimly  felt  by  all.  In  the  latent  consciousness  of  the 
people  lies  a feeling  of  the  nation’s  transcendent  worth,  and  the 
solemn  crises  of  its  destiny  inspire  men  with  a filial  devotion 
that  lays  down  life  for  the  fatherland. 

The  nation’s  life  is  a continuous  development.  For  nations 
are  what  their  deeds  are  ; their  life  is  in  their  action.  A nation 
is  vigorous  while  it  is  engaged  in  realizing  the  purposes  of  its 
existence.  Once  these  are  attained  and  the  demand  for  active 
endeavor  is  over,  the  supreme  interest  has  vanished  from  its  life, 
and  it  falls  into  a sleepy  conservatism  of  routine.  It  may  still 
be  able  to  accomplish  much  in  war  and  peace,  but  it  has  out- 
lived itself  and  persists  only  as  the  ship  runs  on  by  its  own 
momentum  after  the  engine  has  stopped.  Thus  every  restora- 
tion, or  return  to  a past  system,  is  ominous  of  exhaustion  and 
decay;  for  it  shows  that  the  present  is  escaping  from  the 
people,  that  it  has  reached  old  age  and  lives  now  only  in  its 
memories.  For  the  nation  like  the  citizen  grows  old  and  dies. 
When  its  hour  is  come,  no  power  within  it  or  without  can  save 
it.  It  leads  the  van  of  progress,  it  bears  a standard  blazoned 
with  the  hopes  of  all  the  world,  and  in  its  breast  beats  the  heart 
of  humanity.  This  for  a season  ; but  as  its  day  so  its  strength 
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is.  The  centuries  roll  on,  and  now  another  fills  that  nation’s 
place,  and  its  high  achievements  are  a dim-remembered  story  of 
old  time.  . 1 

And  this  mortality  belongs  to  it  in  that  its  life  is  coincident 
with  its  historic  purpose.  When  that  is  fulfilled  the  nation’s 
work  is  done,  its  reason  for  existence  gone.  In  order  to  its 
continuance  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  spirit  of  the  people  to 
advance  to  some  new  national  purpose ; but  this  very  act  would 
be  the  transcendence  of  itself,  would  be  the  birth  of  a new 
national  spirit.  This,  indeed,  is  what  takes  place,  but  within 
the  sphere  of  the  universal,  not  that  of  the  particular.  The 
nation  has  a specific  determinate  existence.  Each  nation  has 
its  own  institutions,  its  own  laws  and  usages,  its  own  type  of 
civilization,  its  own  national  character.  Each,  then,  is  limited 
by  all  the  others ; it  is  given  to  no  one  nation  to  embody  the 
life  of  all.  Hence  the  being  of  each  nation  is  a separate  par- 
ticularity, and  as  such  falls  within  the  unity  of  a common  prin- 
ciple ; for  as  the  particular  comprehends  the  individual,  so  it  is 
itself  comprehended  by  the  universal.  Every  people  is  a mem- 
ber of  humanity,  and  in  this  membership  resides  its  being.  As 
the  historic  life  of  the  people  comes  out  from  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  so  that  national  spirit  is  itself  an  outcome  from  the 
spirit  of  humanity.  And  as  the  individual  has  no  historic  life 
of  his  own,  outside  of  the  nation’s  life — but  his  individuality 
gains  power  only  in  proportion  as  he  enters  into  the  national 
spirit  and  makes  it  his  own — so  the  spirit  of  the  nation  lives  in 
its  union  with  the  spirit  of  humanity,  and  the  greatness  of  a 
people  and  their  influence  upon  the  world  are  in  the  measure  of 
their  ability  to  grasp  and  realize  the  aims  of  universal  man. 
“ Man  is  parcelled  out  in  men” — in  nations,  generations,  epochs ; 
yet  man  is  ever  one  in  nature,  power,  destiny.  This  oneness 
gives  to  history  its  fundamental  unity.  The  histories  of  the 
nations  are  but  the  diversity  of  this  unity,  the  constituent  phases, 
of  the  history  of  the  world. 

Looking  upon  world-history  as  a whole  we  see  a motley 
drama  of  endless  perturbations  and  transitions.  Everywhere 
the  action  and  reaction  of  opposing  forces  and  a restless  conflict 
of  old  and  new ; the  growth  of  manifold  forms  of  social  life  and 
their  decay ; wars  and  revolutions  in  which  every' combination  that 
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obtains  existence  vanishes  in  turn  before  another.  The  general 
thought  first  presented  by  this  spectacle  is  simply  mutation  in 
its  negative  aspect,  and  that  is  finitude,  What  traveller  among 
the  ruins  of  some  ancient  sovereignty  but  feels  himself  moved 
to  melancholy  by  these  silent  witnesses  to  a splendor  of  human 
achievement  passed  away  from  earth  forever. 

“ The  spider  spins  her  web  in  the  palace  of  the  kings, 

The  owl  hath  sung  her  watch-song  from  the  towers  of  Afrasiab.” 

It  seems  the  chanting  of  the  dirge,  the  weaving  of  the  shroud 
of  human  greatness.  But  the  transiency  of  kingdoms  and  of  men 
is  not  the  whole  thought  contained  in  the  matter  before  us.  The 
notion  of  change  involves  not  merely  dissolution,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  rise  of  a new  existence.  If  death  is  the  issue  of 
life,  life  is  also  the  issue  of  death.  This  was  the  high  conception 
of  Oriental  metaphysic,  taught  in  the  myth  of  the  Phoenix.  And 
yet  this  image  of  the  bird  rising  again  in  pristine  form  from  the 
ashes  of  its  funeral-pyre  is  one  essentially  inadequate  as  a repre- 
sentation of  human  progress.  It  leaves  us  after  all  with  finitude 
as  the  ultimate.  A special  mode  of  existence  is  destroyed  only 
to  issue  in  the  resurrection  of  the  same  mode.  Human  spirit 
does  not  thus  repeat  itself.  It  has  within  it  an  impulse  to  per- 
fectibility and  a power  of  development.  The  destruction  of  any 
concrete  form  of  its  embodiment  is  in  order  to  the  evolution  of 
a higher  form.  The  fall  of  a nation,  like  its  rise,  is  but  a step 
forward  in  the  continuous  progress  of  humanity.  Nothing  is 
lost  by  the  activity  which  in  overthrowing  a definite  structure 
of  its  own  organized  life, — because  its  permanence  would  be  a 
fetter, — only  works  the  old  material  into  finer  form  and  exalts 
itself  to  a higher  consciousness  and  higher  ends  of  action. 
Thus  we  reach  a still  larger  individuality.  Thus  above  all  men 
and  nations,  yet  among,  within  them,  the  human  spirit  lives  and 
works,  giving  itself  to  each  one  severally  as  it  wills,  ordering 
the  progress  of  world-history,  preparing  far-reaching  combina- 
tions, so  that  when  the  fulness  of  time  is  come  nations  and  men 
fulfil  or  undergo  what  is  not  theirs  to  originate. 

Such  is  human  spirit  on  its  highest  plane,  and  it  is  here  that 
we  find  it  in  essential  relation  to  the  Divine.  We  see  that  it 
stands  related  to  individual  men  as  their  universal  substance. 
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It  contains  their  being  and  sustains  it.  Tt  gives  to  individuality 
but  does  not  receive  from  it.  The  individual  depends  on  it, 
but  as  it  nowise  depends  on  him  it  transcends  all  equivalence. 
Is  it  then  independent  ? An  independent  Substance  is  the  empty 
dream  of  abstraction.  We  have  seen  that  spirit  means  the 
organic  unity  of  substance  and  subject.  Where,  then  is  the 
universal  subject?  The  fancy  of  Comte  will  not  serve.  No 
Great  Being  compacted  out  of  small  beings  will  hold  together. 
Quantity  remains  external  to  quality,  and  no  multiplication  of 
dependents  can  work  their  transformation  into  independents. 
Nor  can  the  one  ever  be  derived  from  the  many,  because  the 
many  are  derived  from  the  one.  Humanity,  then,  must  look 
for  its  true  self  beyond  itself.  It  is  not  absolute,  but  relative. 
It  is  indeed  the  Relative ; the  relativity  of  the  Absolute.  The 
spirit  of  humanity  is  the  Son  of  God.  The  Absolute  is  no  ab- 
stract negative,  unrelated  to  us  and  unknowable,  but  just  because 
he  is  absolute  he  is  essentially  related  to  us.  His  nature  is 
the  ground  of  ours,  and  in  him  man  is  mirrored  to  himself.  In 
the  cognition  of  God  is  the  recognition,  or  re-cognition,  of  self ; 
and  hence  to  know  him  is  our  eternal  life.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
revelation  of  God  carries  with  it  the  revelation  of  man.  God  is 
revealed  in  man,  in  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  In  so  far  as  Christ 
is  human,  so  far  man  is  divine;  or  in  so  far  as  Christ  is,  is  the 
equivalence  of  God  and  man.  The  antithesis  between  them  is 
in  Christ  posited  as  cancelled — not  obliterated  but  transcended, 
resolved  in  a higher  unity.  For  the  God  who  is  Man,  the  Man 
who  is  God,  reveals  by  his  single  personality  the  essential  one- 
ness of  all  spiritual  being. 

The  organic  relation  of  God  and  man  through  the  Mediator 
belongs  to  religion,  but  the  fundamental  truth  of  religion  is  the 
light  of  history.  “/  am  the  Truth,”  said  Christ;  and  again : 
“Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.” 
In  these  sayings  we  have  the  substance  and  the  end  of  human 
progress.  The  goal  of  civilization  is  knowledge  of  the  truth,  the 
spiritual  freedom  of  perfect  manhood.  The  process  of  human 
spirit  in  self-consciousness,  the  process  in  which  the  ends  of  the 
unconscious  principle  within  us  become  the  conscious  aims  of 
our  striving,  in  which  the  subject  comes  to  know  the  object  as 
the  substance  of  his  own  being  and  his  true  self — this  is  the 
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meaning  of  history  and  the  ultimate  design  of  the  world.  To 
advance  this  cause  has  been  the  one  lasting  result  of  all  the  labor 
of  the  generations,  and  for  this  have  been  offered  the  human 
sacrifices  laid  continually  upon  the  vast  altar  of  the  earth.  And 
the  one  force  working  to  this  end  is  the  divine  spirit  of  humanity 
dwelling  with  us  and  in  us.  “ When  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is 
come,  he  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth.”  These  words  do  not 
restrict  the  Spirit’s  coming  to  a time  or  place.  The  Incarnation 
as  an  event  in  time  does  not  constitute  the  union  of  God  and 
man,  but  reveals  a union  which  is  eternal  ; and  so  likewise  the 
Pentecostal  coming  of  the  Spirit  reveals  his  eternal  coming  in 
the  primal  constitution  of  humanity.  Now,  the  apprehension 
of  this  Spirit  in  whom  God  and  man  are  at  one  we  reach  as  the 
crowning  result  of  our  speculation,  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  speculum  reflects  inversely,  and  what  is  last  in  the  order  ‘of 
thought  is  first  in  the  order  of  actuality.  Our  insight  is  complete 
when  we  view  the  Spirit  as  the  originative  force  in  human  pro- 
gress. He  is  the  Giver  of  a life  without  which  humanity  could 
never  have  subsisted  for  a day.  He  is  the  Light  which  lighteth 
every  man,  and  he  comes  with  man  into  the  world.  Human 
history  is  our  work  because  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being ; yet  it  is  rather  his  than  ours,  because  he  hath  made 
us  and  not  we  ourselves,  and  he  knows,  but  we  know  not,  what 
we  are.  As  we  are  in  him,  so  he  is  in  us,  and  he  is  the  true 
principle  of  that  unconscious  human  activity,  objective  to  the 
individual,  which  creates  all  social  institutions.  Without  him 
is  not  anything  made  that  is  made  ; he  is  in  the  first  step,  the 
first  stir,  to  civilization  and  in  every  step  succeeding.  He  is  not 
only  an  overruling  Providence — he  is  not  only  above  all,  but 
through  all  and  in  us  all.  Right  here  and  now,  in  the  course  of 
events,  in  the  familiar  agencies  of  the  constituted  order,  in  what 
our  clumsy  phrase  calls  second  causes,  in  the  least  things  and 
the  greatest  that  make  up  the  life  of  man,  in  the  grand  whole  of 
history  and  in  its  every  part — here  or  nowhere  is  the  hand  of 
God. 

Hence  the  history  of  the  world,  just  as  it  actually  is,  is  the 
revelation  of  what  are  thought  to  be  the  inscrutable  purposes  of 
Providence  ; and  as  we  study  the  wondrous  story  of  man’s  life 
on  earth,  we  shall  learn  the  full  meaning  of  that  saying : “ My 
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Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I work."  Two  nations  grapple  in 
sudden  conflict,  and  one  whose  government  was  built  on  fraud 
and  blood  is  overthrown.  We  ascribe  the  victory  to  the  high 
efficiency  of  the  Prussian  staff,  but  we  should  also  see  in  it  the 
Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  His  Spirit  is  working  in  the  travail 
of  the  ages  and  making  the  wrath  of  men  his  praise.  He  builds 
up  and  pulls  down  ; but  ever  from  destruction  spring  the  seeds 
of  higher  growth,  and  loss  or  defeat  he  cannot  know.  On  the 
surface  is  the  flux  and  reflux,  and  the  rising  and  falling  of 
the  waves,  but  underneath  the  whole  great  ocean  is  moving 
steadily  with  the  tide.  And  so  in  the  life  of  man  we  are  to  see 
not  only  assurance  of  success  to  the  divine  intention,  but  its 
actual  fulfilment.  It  is  the  judgment  of  an  educated  reason 
that  what  was  designed  by  eternal  wisdom  is  actually  accom- 
plished, as  well  in  the  domain  of  human  spirit  as  in  that  of 
nature.  To  him  who  looks  upon  the  world  rationally,  the  world 
in  turn  presents  a rational  aspect ; and  the  course  of  its  history 
contains  for  him  the  true  Theodicaea,  or  vindication  of  the  ways 
of  God.  The  plaint  is  often  heard  that  the  glorious  ideals  of 
imagination  can  never  be  realized  in  this  alien  actual  world  ; but 
if  these  ideals  founder  in  the  voyage  of  life,  that  is  simply  be- 
cause they  are  unseaworthy ; and  if  instead  of  mourning  the 
loss  of  what  is  worthless  we  would  recognize  real  worth,  we 
should  see  that  all  the  time  in  this  despised  actual  the  true  ideal, 
the  ideal  of  reason,  is  being  realized.  It  is  true  that  history 
shows  unreason,  passion,  selfishness  to  be  effective  springs  of 
action  which  lead  to  evil  and  misery  as  direct  results.  It  is  true 
that  one  who  takes  a gloomy  delight  in  hopeless  sadness  can 
find  enough  to  gratify  him  in  the  spectacle  of  human  life.  The 
long  tale  of  human  error  and  depravity  needs  no  rhetoric  to 
deepen  its  impression,  and  the  picture  of  widespread  woe  no 
artificial  coloring  to  heighten  its  effect.  But  he  is  a shallow  and 
a feeble  thinker  who  remains  a pessimist,  who  does  not  look 
beyond  the  fact  of  evil  to  its  purpose  and  its  function  in  the 
universe,  and  see  that  dissonance  resolved  in  harmony  and  that 
shadow  as  a witness  to  the  light.  The  extinction  of  evil,  were 
it  possible,  would  be  a greater  evil,  for  it  would  be  the  extinction 
of  moral  life,  and  of  the  virtue  which  is  not  born  but  in  the 
throes  of  moral  struggle.  The  necessity  of  evil  is  plain  from 
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this,  that  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  that  moral  activity 
without  which  human  spirit  must  remain  a latent  potency,  an 
abortive  germ.  Nor  is  optimism  bound  to  show  the  prevalence 
of  happiness.  This  world  is  not  the  home  of  happiness,  but  the 
training-place  of  character  ; and  the  true  means  to  that  end  are 
the  want,  the  hardship,  the  trials  which  call  out  strength,  not  the 
ease  and  comfort  in  which  human  energy  becomes  relaxed.  The 
discipline  of  life  must  be  severe  and  stern,  because  the  develop- 
ment of  character  is  not  a peaceful  growth  like  that  of  a natural 
organism,  but  in  its  process  spirit  is  self-opposed  and  in  con- 
flict with  itself.  It  is  truly  said  that  those  nations  are  happy 
which  have  no  history ; but  since  history  is  the  growth  of 
character,  those  men  and  nations  are  rather  blessed  who  struggle 
and  who  suffer.  If,  then,  ignorance  and  arrogance  shall  hastily 
pronounce  everything  amiss,  our  highest  wisdom  is  to  know 
that  the  world  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  All  things  that  seem  to 
oppose  eventually  subserve  the  one  great  end  of  spiritual  prog- 
ress. Within  and  without  the  world  is  God’s  work,  and  God 
sees  that  it  is  good. 


Francis  A.  Henry. 


THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


HE  subject  of  Inspiration  shares  the  common  lot  in  need- 


ing an  occasional  re-statement.  All  themes  require  from 
time  to. time  additional  explanations,  limitations,  and  reinforce- 
ments to  meet  fresh  inquiries.  The  attempt  definitely  to 
formulate  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  is  confessedly  difficult. 
It  has  given  occasion  to  many  unsafe  propositions,  unsound 
arguments,  and  rash  assertions,  quite  as  often  on  the  part  of  the 
assailants  as  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine.  Thus  Professor 
Jowett  ventured  to  say  that  “the  word  itself  [inspiration]  is 
but  of  yesterday”  (“Essays  and  Reviews,”  p.  586);  and  the 
editor  of  a popular  American  monthly,  speaking  ostensibly  in 
the  interests  of  religion,  was  bold  enough  to  speak  quite  lately 
of  “ the  pernicious  doctrine  of  Inspiration.” 

The  notion  and  the  term  Inspiration,  are  of  no  ecclesiastical 
or  modern  origin,  but  come  from  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
The  responsibility  is  not  with  theologians  and  metaphysicians, 
but  with  the  apostles  and  their  Master  and  ours.  It  should  be 
needless  to  remind  any  reader  of  the  New  Testament  how 
Christ  and  his  apostles  always  referred  to  the  Old  Testament 
scriptures — with  what  profound  reverence,  and  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate and  divine  authority.  To  whatever  portion  of  those 
scriptures  they  allude,  it  is  “ the  word  of  God,”  “ the  command- 
ment of  God,”  “the  oracles  of  God,”  “ spoken  unto  you  by 
God David  saith  by  the  Holy  Ghost;”  “the  Holy  Ghost 
spoke  by  the  mouth  of  David  ;”  “well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
Esaias  ;”  “ God  had  showed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets  ;” 
“ God  spake  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets ;”  “ God  hath 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets  since  the  world  began 
“ holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
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Ghost;”  “all  scripture,  given  by  inspiration  of  God.”  To 
Christ,  “the  scripture  cannot  be  broken,”  “it  must  be  fulfilled.” 
They,  therefore,  who  reject  all  claims  of  this  nature  for  the  Old 
Testament  have  something  to  adjust  with  the  Founder  of 
Christianity.  It  is  often  convenient  to  abridge  the  discussion 
concerning  the  older  scriptures  by  resting  upon  these  declara- 
tions made  by  him  and  his  disciples.  The  explanation  and 
application  of  these  teachings  to  all  the  diverse  aspects  of  the 
Old  Testament  involves  some  elements  which  do  not  so  dis- 
tinctly appear  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  a field  too  broad 
to  enter  upon,  except  incidentally,  in  this  article.  We  propose 
to  inquire  into  the  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament. 

One  chief  error  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  has  been  the 
attempt,  in  part,  to  settle  the  question  on<?  priori  considerations 
rather  than  by  a simple  appeal  to  the  facts,  to  the  actual  phe- 
nomena and  the  competent  witnesses.  It  has  often  been  argued, 
from  the  alleged  necessity  of  the  case,  from  God’s  character  or 
man’s  needs,  that  God’s  communication  to  man  must  or  must 
not  have  had  certain  qualities  of  matter,  method,  or  style.  This 
mode  of  argument,  found  both  among  defenders  and  oppo- 
nents, must  be  renounced.  We  must  accept  the  wise  statement 
of  Butler  that  “ we  are  in  no  sort  judges  beforehand,  by  what 
methods  or  in  what  proportion  it  were  to  be  expected  that  this 
supernatural  light  and  instruction  would  be  afforded  us.”  We 
must  ascertain  how  it  has  been  done  in  fact. 

Leaving  behind  us,  then,  all  preliminary  postulates,  argu- 
ments, and  definitions,  and  coming  to  this  question  simply  as  a 
question  of  evidence,  let  us  see  what  we  find  that  may  satisfy  a 
reasonable  man.  Let  us  begin  with  Christianity  as  a historical 
fact.  We  may  accept  as  a starting-point  the  historic  fact  as 
stated  by  one  who  denies  to  the  New  Testament  the  character 
of  a Divine  Revelation,  but  who  nevertheless  is  constrained  to 
write  thus  : 

“ It  was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  present  to  the  world  an  ideal  char- 
acter which  through  all  the  changes  of  eighteen  centuries  has  filled  the 
hearts  of  men  with  an  impassioned  love,  and  has  shown  itself  capable  of 
acting  on  all  ages,  nations,  temperaments,  and  conditions ; has  not  only 
been  the  highest  pattern  of  virtue,  but  the  highest  incentive  to  its  practice, 
and  has  exerted  so  deep  an  influence  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
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simple  record  of  three  short  years  of  active  life  has  done  more  to  regene- 
rate and  to  soften  mankind  than  all  the  disquisitions  of  philosophers  and 
than  all  the  exhortations  of  moralists.  This  has  been  indeed  the  well- 
spring  of  whatever  is  best  and  purest  in  the  Christian  life.  Amid  all  the 
sins  and  failings,  amid  all  the  priestcraft,  the  persecution  and  fanaticism, 
which  have  defaced  the  church,  it  has  preserved  in  the  character  and  ex- 
ample of  its  Founder  an  enduring  principle  of  regeneration.”  (Lecky’s 
“ History  of  Morality,”  vol.  ii.  p.  8.) 

We  may  take  another  step  with  another  celebrated  writer 
who  has  shown  himself  still  less  a believer  in  Revelation.  In 
his  “Three  Essays  on  Religion,”  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  makes 
this  deliverance  : “ It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  Christ,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  gospels,  is  not  historical,  and  that  we  know  not 
how  much  of  what  is  admirable  has  been  superadded  by  the 
tradition  of  his  followers.  The  tradition  of  followers  suffices 
to  insert  any  number  of  marvels,  and  may  have  inserted  all  the 
miracles  which  he  is  reputed  to  have  wrought.  But  who 
among  his  disciples  or  among  their  proselytes  was  capable  of 
inventing  the  sayings  ascribed  to  Jesus,  or  of  imagining  the  life 
and  character  revealed  in  the  gospels  ? Certainly  not  the  fish- 
ermen of  Galilee  ; as  certainly  not  St.  Paul,  whose  character 
and  idiosyncrasies  were  of  a totally  different  sort  ; still  less  the 
early  Christian  writers,  in  whom  nothing  is  more  evident  than 
that  the  good  which  was  in  tnem  was  all  derived,  as  they  always 
professed  it  was  derived,  from  a higher  source”  (p.  254).  After 
placing  “ the  prophet  of  Nazareth  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the 
men  of  sublime  genius  of  whom  our  species  can  boast,”  Mr. 
Mill  also  pronounces  him  “ probably  the  greatest  moral  re- 
former, and  martyr  to  that  mission,  who  ever  existed  on 
earth.” 

Given,  then,  this  “ Founder”  of  the  church,  this  “ ideal  char- 
acter,” this  “ highest  pattern  of  virtue”  and  “highest  incentive  to 
its  practice”  “through  eighteen  centuries,”  this“  sublime  genius” 
and  “ greatest  moral  reformer  who  ever  existed  upon  earth,” 
this  “ well-spring  of  whatever  is  best  and  purest,”  this  “ Christ 
historical  as  exhibited  in  the  gospels,”  we  inquire  for  the  mode 
in  which  this  mighty  influence  “to  regenerate  mankind”  asserted 
itself.  The  answer  comes  from  the  simple  and  concurrent 
statement  of  the  earliest  records,  some  of  them  admitted  by  all 
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parties  to  be  from  his  contemporaries,  and  from  those  who  were 
intimately,  confidentially  associated  with  him  in  the  great 
work. 

If  we  are  asked  how  we  justify  a resort  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings  for  our  testimony,  we  answer,  because,  their  gene- 
ral honesty  and  truthfulness  being  conceded,  the  wonderful 
work  wrought  by  this  group  of  men  of  whom  Christ  wras  the 
central  power,  and  the  singular  qualities  they  exhibited,  mark 
them  as  not  only  suitable  witnesses,  but  the  only  competent 
\ witnesses  in  the  case.  As  the  first  Napoleon,  had  he  been 
truthful,  was  the  man  of  all  men  to  have  given  a correct,  cen- 
tral, and  complete  insight  into  his  extraordinary  military  career, 
so  are  the  men  whose  position  is  so  wholly  unique  in  the  effects 
wrought  on  humanity  the  only  persons  capable  of  speaking  for 
themselves. 

In  dealing  with  this  testimony  we  are  not  to  look  for  formal 
and  technical  statements,  nor  scientific  forms  and  arrangements. 
This  would  be  counter  to  their  method  in  the  enunciation  of  all 
other  truth.  Nor  may  we  expect  here,  more  than  on  other 
topics  with  which  they  deal,  testimony  so  absolute,  express,  and 
overwhelming  as  to  silence  all  cavil ; but  that  which  is  satisfac- 
tory and  convincing  to  a reasonable  mind. 

Still  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  evidence  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  New  Testament  writers  is  weak.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  peculiarly  strong,  not  being  confined  to  any 
limited  number  of  phrases  and  sentences,  but  incorporated  into 
the  substructions  of  the  Gospel  as  wrell  as  spread  out  on  its  sur- 
face. A mistake  has  sometimes  been  made  of  looking  too 
exclusively  for  certain  distinct  and  separate  texts,  and  losing 
the  weight  of  the  whole  underlying  basis  of  which  these  are  but 
the  outcroppings.  The  argument  is  cumulative,  and  this  teach- 
ing of  a divine  inspiration  is  but  the  topstone  of  the  pyramid. 
We  ascend  by  stages. 

i.  The  records  show  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  did 
not  plan  nor  arrange  to  carry  out  his  great  enterprise  wholly  or 
chiefly  by  his  own  personal  presence  and  activity.  He  was 
early  cut  off,  as  he  had  predicted.  Three  years  afford  no  time 
to  complete  or  insure  such  a vast  movement,  not  for  a nation 
only,  but  for  the  race.  Yet  that  was  all  the  time  he  devoted  to 
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his  mission.  Nor  did  he  himself  leave  on  record  one  line  of 
\ writing . This  “sublime  genius”  and  “greatest  reformer”  looked 
to  other  agencies. 

2.  The  Founder  of  Christianity  entrusted  the  work  of  fully 
organizing  and  carrying  forward  his  great  agency  of  “ regenera- 
tion” to  his  immediate  followers  or  disciples.  He  founded  an 
apostolic  church . This  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized, 
spread  out  as  it  is  on  the  whole  face  of  the  records  and  the 
whole  history  of  the  transaction.  He  was  here  but  “ a little 
while,”  but  before  he  withdrew  to  the  Father,  he  made  provi- 
sion for  what  Mr.  Lecky  calls  “an  enduring  principle  of  regene- 
ration.” He  “ chose  twelve,  whom  he  named  apostles”  (Luke 
vi.  13),  whom  he  “ ordained  that  they  should  be  with  him,  and 
that  he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach”  (Mark  iii.  14).  They 
were  to  be  “ the  light  of  the  world,”  “ the  salt  of  the  earth.” 
To  them  was  committed  the  function  of  further  organizing  and 
completing  the  great  work  only  begun  by  himself.  After  a 
steady  and  constant  training  of  them  during  his  short  public 
life,  to  them  he  gave  a final  charge  under  circumstances  and 
with  assurances  of  the  highest  moment  and  gravest  solemnity. 
Nothing  lies  more  plainly  in  the  records  than  this  apostolic 
establishment  of  the  church:  while  “Jesus  Christ”  was  “the 
chief  corner-stone,”  it  was  “ built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles” — the  New  Testament  church  clearly  on 
the  latter.  This  fact  is  a fundamental  one.  It  supplies  the 
basis  and  clue  to  all  else.  It  is  not  only  the  antecedent  and 
germ  of  all  further  and  more  specific  legislation,  but  it  carries 
with  it  the  solution  of  some  collateral  questions  of  much  im- 
portance. 

3.  The  Master  clothed  his  chosen  apostles  with  a most  com- 
plete and  absolute  authority.  This  is  another  vital  fact.  He 
not  only  selected  the  twelve  from  the  whole  number  of  his  dis- 
ciples (Luke  vi.  13)  and  ordained  them  “that  they  should  be 
with  him,”  and  “ that  he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach,  and 
to  have  power  to  cast  out  devils”  (Mark  iii.  14,  15),  but  he  still 
more  distinctly  invested  them  with  plenipotentiary  authority 
and  supremacy  in  his  kingdom.  He  “ gave  them  power  and 
authority  over  all  devils,  and  to  cure  diseases,  and  sent  them  to 
preach  the  kingdom”  (Luke  ix.  and  parallel  passages),  closing 
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his  charge  with  the  declaration  that  “ whosoever  will  not  receive 
you  nor  hear  your  words,”  it  “shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  the  day  of  judgment.”  The  remark- 
able utterance  to  Peter,  understood  for  good  reasons  by  the 
Protestant  Church  to  be  made  to  him  as  representative  of  the 
twelve,  gives  “ the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  and  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing  on  earth  so  as  that  it  should  be 
bound  and  loosed  in  heaven.  A similar  declaration  is  made  to 
the  disciples  (Matt,  xviii.  18):  “Verily  I say  unto  you,  whatso- 
ever ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  what- 
soever ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.”  The 
commitment  of  authority  goes  so  far  that  after  breathing  on 
them,  with  the  words  “ Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,”  he  adds: 
“ Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted,  and  whose- 
soever sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.”  When  he  met  the 
eleven  by  appointment  on  the  mountain  in  Galilee  (Matt,  xxviii. 
1 8),  he  said  unto  them  : “ All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I command  you : 
and  lo,  I am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.” 
In  the  last  recorded  interview  (Acts  i.  3-9)  he  promises  them 
“power  after  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
my  witness  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria 
and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.”  These  are  remark- 
able declarations.  In  terms  the  most  complete  and  unqualified 
they  confer  power  to  speak  and  act  in  Christ’s  name,  to  be  his 
witnesses,  to  organize,  legislate,  and  even  forgive  sins , and  that, 
too,  because  of  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  his  own  per- 
petual presence.  They  contain  all  that  is  essential  to  a valid 
theory  of  full  divine  guidance  and  authority.  But  the  case  does 
not  rest  here. 

4.  The  Saviour  gave  to  his  disciples  the  distinct  promise  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  guide  them  infallibly  in  their  communi- 
cations. 

(a)  When  he  instructed  and  sent  them  forth  (Matt.  x.  1,  seq.), 
and  forewarned  them  of  being  brought  before  governors  and 
councils,  he  promised  them  for  their  guidance  (vers.  19,  20) 
an  objective  influence — “ it  shall  be  given  you,”  “ it  is  not  ye 
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that  speak;”  that  influence  “ the  spirit  of  your  Father,”  “the 
Holy  Ghost”  (Luke);  removing  all  occasion  for  anxiety — 
“take  no  thought;”  extending  to  matter  and  manner — “what 
or  how”  (7Tg3?  if  tl).  Le  Clerc’s  objection  is  that  this  is  only  a 
promise  for  certain  occasions.  We  reply  it  is  (1)  a promise  for 
supreme  occasions,  the  most  difficult,  and  (2)  it  rests,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  a general  commission  of  complete  authority.  If  it  be 
said  this  is  an  inspiration  not  of  written  but  of  spoken  words, 
we  answer  it  is  neither,  but  of  the  men  that  were  to  speak  or 
write.  It  is  quite  surprising  to  hear  Mr.  Row  say  in  his  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  (p.  455)  that  this  promise  “ has  no  bearing  on  the 
present  question,  being  only  a promise  that  when  they  should 
be  summoned  to  answer  before  the  tribunals,  the  Spirit  would 
suggest  the  proper  materials  for  their  defence.”  For,  the  thing 
which  he  finds  there  is  not  in  the  passage,  viz.,  “ their  defence ,” 
and  the  thing  which  he  does  not  find  certainly  is  there,  viz.,  it 
is  “ for  my  sake,  for  a testimony  against  [to]  them  and  the 
gentiles.” 

( b ) The  same  promise  (almost  in  the  same  words  as  given  by 
Mark  xiii.  11)  occurs  during  the  last  week  of  Christ’s  life,  as 
he  sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Luke  xxi.  12-15) — that  when 
brought  before  kings  and  rulers  “ for  my  name’s  sake”  “ it  shall 
turn  to  you  for  a testimony.  Settle  it  therefore  in  your  hearts, 
not  to  meditate  before  what  ye  shall  answer : for  I will  give 
you  a mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be 
able  to  gainsay  nor  resist.”  The  “ mouth  and  wisdom”  include 
both  the  thought  and  utterance. 

(c)  Still  more  complete  and  specific  declarations  occur  in  the 
discourse  at  the  Last  Supper.  He  promises  them  (John  xiv. 
16,  17)  “another  Comforter  that  he  may  abide  with  you  forever, 
even  the  spirit  of  truth,”  who  “ dwelleth  with  and  shall  be  in 
you.”  Again  (ver.  26),  “The  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I 
have  said  unto  you.”  In  chapter  xv.  26,  2 7,  this  “Comforter 
whom  I will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  he  shall  testify  of  me : and  ye  also  shall  bear  witness, 
because  ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning.”  The 
presence  of  this  Comforter  rendered  it  even  “ expedient”  that 
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Christ  himself  should  “ go  away”  (xvi.  7) ; and  “ when  he,  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  [the]  truth,” 
and  “ he  will  show  you  things  to  come”  (ver.  13).  And  again 
(vcr.  14,  15):  “ He  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto 
you.  All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine  ; therefore  said 
I,  that  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.” 

Now  glance  over  these  several  statements,  and  see  if  it  is 
not  a positive  rejection  of  Christ’s  own  plain  and  explicit  affir- 
mations not  to  find  here  the  following  things  clearly  promised 
to  his  apostles  : The  indwelling  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
a Spirit  of  truth,  more  important  than  Christ’s  personal  pres- 
ence, not  alone  fully  to  recall  his  teachings,  but  to  teach  them 
things  which  the  Master  had  not  said  to  them  (“  ye  cannot 
bear  now” — xvi.  12);  unrestricted  in  his  communications  and  in- 
fallible in  his  guidance  (“  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth”),, 
making  known  to  them  the  things  of  Christ  and  of  the  Father, 
teaching  them  by  direct  communication,  additional  to  and  co- 
operative with  their  own  personal  knowledge  (“  he  shall  testify 
of  me,  and  ye  also  shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  have  been  with 
me  from  the  beginning”).  Their  own  personality  was  to  remain, 
but  under  the  control  of  the  infallible  guide. 

5.  As  a correlative  to  these  promises,  we  find  the  apostles 
claiming  the  powers  and  authority  thus  conferred  by  the  Master. 
They  asserted  the  absolute  right  to  speak  for  their  Master  as 
his  authorized  representatives  ; to  give  commandments  in  his 
name  and  in  God’s  name ; to  declare  truth  received  by  direct 
revelation  from  God,  as  well  as  that  brought  by  natural  observa- 
tion and  recollection  ; to  make  annunciations  and  requisitions 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  and  to  brand  all  conflicting 
claims  and  teachings  as  false. 

These  things  they  say,  not  by  formal  and  technical  dis- 
courses on  the  topic,  but  by  assertions  incidentally  made  as 
occasion  required.  And  these  occasional  assertions,  be  it  ob- 
served, rest  on  the  steady  and  permanent  assumption  of  truth 
and  authority.  Their  directions  are  commands.  Their  state- 
ments are  not  to  be  questioned.  The  implication  is  more  than 
the  expression,  distinct  as  is  the  latter.  John’s  claims,  if  brief, 
are  peremptory.  His  Apocalypse  was  a communication  “ in  the 
Spirit,”  and  closes  with  a solemn  curse  on  the  man  who  should. 
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add  or  take  away.  An  equal  air  of  authority  pervades  his 
epistles.  He  has  “ fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ;”  he  can  give  “a  new  commandment,”  determine 
the  presence  of  “antichrist,”  and  absolutely  forbid  the  recep- 
tion of  certain  teachers  or  the  bidding  of  them  “ God  speed.” 
In  one  portion  of  his  gospel  he  asserts  the  absolute  truthful- 
ness of  the  record  (xix.  35),  and  again  affirms  his  truthfulness 
(xx.  30,  31)  as  a sure  basis  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  of  eternal 
life.  The  same  tone  of  command  and  assurance  runs  through 
Peter’s  first  epistle.  He  asserts  his  apostleship  in  the  outset, 
affirms  that  the  things  testified  beforehand  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  prophets  are  “ now  reported  by  them  who  have 
preached  the  gospel  with  [in,  ev ] the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down 
from  heaven,”  and  proceeds  with  utterances  quite  as  imperative 
as  those  of  Christ  himself.  The  second  epistle  (though  we  quote 
it  reservedly  in  this  discussion)  is  still  more  distinct  in  its  declar- 
ations on  the  subject  of  inspiration,  and  in  coupling  the  commu- 
nications of  the  apostles  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
authority.  Paul’s  writings,  as  more  extensive  and  various,  are 
still  more  abundant  and  distinct  on  this  point.  We  will  but 
refer  to  the  opening  chapter  of  Galatians;  1 Cor.  vii.  12,  25; 
2 Cor.  ii.  1 Thess.  iv.  8,  and  many  other  passages. 

Mr.  Warington,  after  rigidly  ruling  out  all  passages  referring  to 
specific  revelations  received,  and  expressions  fully  explained  by 
reference  to  those  ordinary  gifts  which  the  apostles  shared  with 
believers  generally,  gives  us  the  following  result  as  the  re- 
mainder, which  we  quote  the  more  readily  because  of  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  treats  the  whole  subject : 

“ 1.  They  set  forth  their  teaching  as  being  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  That  which  Paul  knew  and  was  persuaded  of,  ‘ he  knew 
and  was  persuaded  of  in  Christ  Jesus’  (Rom.  xiv.  14) ; that  which  he  pre- 
scribed to  the  Corinthians  he  ‘believed’  to  be  agreeable  to  ‘God’s  Spirit’ 
(1  Cor.  vii.  40);  that  which  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  decreed  was  what 
‘seemed  good’  not  only  to  them  but  ‘to  the  Holy  Spirit’  (Acts  xv.  28); 
in  a word,  they  had  ‘the  mind  of  Christ’  (1  Cor.  ii.  16). 

“2.  The  grace  or  ‘favor’  thus  bestowed  upon  them  was  at  once  the 
occasion  (Rom.  xv.  15,  dux  rr/v  x^Plv)  and  the  means  of  their  teaching 
(Rom.  xii.  3,  diet  r rji  x°^PtT°i)<  they  wrote  ‘according  to  the  wisdom’ 
given  unto  them  (2  Pet.  iii.  15).  Whatever  they  said,  therefore,  whether 
by  way  of  precept  or  of  doctrine,  was  said  ‘in’  or  ‘through’  Christ,  in 
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his  ‘name,’  in  his  ‘person’  (i  Cor.  i.  io,  v.  4;  2 Cor.  ii.  10;  Eph.  iv.  17; 

1 Thess.  iv.  1,  2;  2 Thess.  iii.  6,  12);  Christ,  in  fact,  ‘spoke  in’  the  apostles 
(2  Cor.  xiii.  3). 

“3.  This  being  so,  the  apostles  naturally  and  rightfully  claimed  for 
their  teaching  the  authority  of  God  (r  Thess.  iv.  8;  comp.  2 Cor.  x.  7,  8), 
making  it  even  a sign  or  test  of  those  who  really  had  the  Spirit  that  they 
should  acknowledge  their  injunctions  to  ‘the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  37),  and  ordering  believers  to  ‘have  no  company’  with  those 
who  disobeyed  them  (2  Thess.  iii.  14).  They  were  received  and  submitted 
to  as  Christ  himself  (Gal.  iv.  14);  their  commandments  might  stand  on  the 
same  level  with  his  (1  Cor.  vii.  12,  25).”  (Warington  on  “Inspiration,” 
p.  64.) 

Such  were  the  claims  steadily  set  up  by  the  apostles  as  the 
counterpart  to  the  promises  made  to  them  by  the  Saviour. 

6.  These  assertions  have  been  understood  by  the  church, 
since  that  day,  with  remarkable  unanimity,  as  claims  of  a divine 
guidance  and  authority.  While  the  fathers  from  the  beginning 
steadily  ascribed  the  Scriptures  to  the  Holy  Ghost  (“  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  true  sayings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  Clemens  Rom.  ad 
Cor.  xlv.),  they  also  recognized  the  New  Testament  as  “ Scrip- 
ture” equally  with  the  Old.  Thus  Polycarp  (ad  Philip,  xii.),  in 
referring  to  the  Scriptures,  combines  in  one  quotation  a passage 
from  the  Psalms  and  one  from  Ephesians.  Barnabas,  as  it  is 
now  well  established,  cites  Matthew  as  “ Scripture”  (ysypanTai). 
Justin  informs  us  that  in  the  Sunday  worship  of  his  time  “the 
memoirs  of  the  apostles  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read 
as  long  as  the  time  permits”  (First  Apol.  lxvii.).  One  who 
wishes  to  see  the  chain  of  patristic  testimony  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old,  including  the  use  of  the 
word  “inspiration”  (by  Justin  Martyr  ad  Grace,  xxxviii.),  may 
find  it  in  the  text,  and  especially  in  the  Appendix  (G),  of  Lee  on 
“ Inspiration.”  Whoever  would  know  the  views  put  forth  in 
various  confessions  of  faith  made  by  the  reformers  may  ex- 
amine the  Bohemian,  Helvetic,  Gallican,  Belgic,  and  Scottish 
Confessions,  all  uttering  in  diverse  words  the  same  sentiment. 

Such,  in  general,  do  we  understand  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
received  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  And  we  understand  the  sub- 
stance of  the  doctrine  to  assert  a divine  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  over  the  sacred  writers,  which  brought  to  their  minds  all 
truth  requisite  for  the  establishment  of  Christ’s  kingdom, 
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whether  gained  by  the  use  of  their  own  faculties  or  by  direct 
communication  from  God  (revelation),  and  so  controlled  them 
in  the  utterance  as  to  make  their  teachings  true  and  authori- 
tative. This  divine  influence,  as  is  clearly  implied  and  distinctly 
to  be  seen,  used  the  speakers  not  as  passive  instruments  but  as 
living  agents,  being  exerted  in  and  through  their  faculties  so  as 
to  leave  throughout  the  traces  of  the  human  agent,  though 
guided  by  the  divine  afflatus.  We  may  accept  the  words  of 
the  careful  Ellicott  : “ The  Holy  Ghost  was  so  breathed  into  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  so  illumined  his  spirit  and  pervaded  his 
thoughts,  that  while  nothing  that  individualized  him  as  a man 
was  taken  away,  everything  that  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
declare  divine  truth  in  all  its  fulness  was  bestowed  and  super- 
added”  (“Aids  to  Faith,”  p.  472). 

But  here  we  meet  a disposition  to  resist  all  further  and  more 
specific  statements.  For  two  reasons.  One  class  thereby  gain 
the  opportunity  to  magnify  the  human  aspect  of  the  case  and 
withdraw  various  matters  at  their  own  convenience  and  pleas- 
ure from  the  sphere  of  inspiration.  This  tendency  is  quite  con- 
spicuously exhibited  in  reference  to  Paul,  the  fullest  of  the 
writers,  and  to  many  the  most  objectionable.  Another  class 
prefer  an  indefinite  statement  as  an  easy  mode  of  escaping  diffi- 
culties. Thus  Mr.  Row  (“  Bampton  Lectures,”  p.  450)  and 
others.  But  discussion  cannot  be  arrested  here.  The  phenom- 
ena of  the  case  offer  materials  for  more  definite  opinions  and 
statements,  and  we  must  meet  them.  And  inasmuch  as  the 
writers  do  not  themselves  set  forth  the  details  and  specifica- 
tions, our  resort  must  be  not  to  a priori  reasonings,  but  to  an 
examination  of  the  phenomena.  In  so  doing  we  will,  as  far  as 
may  be,  dispense  with  the  use  of  technical  terms  which  have 
not  always  retained  a definite  signification,  e.g.,  plenary,  verbal, 
mechanical,  dynamical,  functional,  to  reach  the  facts. 

And,  first,  we  meet  the  question  how  far  the  inspiration  ex- 
tends to  the  language.  Were  all  the  sentences,  phrases,  and 
words  dictated  throughout  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  as  to  make 
the  writer  but  an  amanuensis  ? One  might  apologize  for  an- 
swering this  question,  were  it  not  that  the  old  theory  of  Quen- 
stedt  still  makes  its  appearance  occasionally.  It  is  not  only  the 
view  imputed  by  Coleridge  to  the  church  at  large,  but  scarcely 
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a generation  ago  Gaussen  said,  “The  Bible  is  not  a book  which 
God  has  charged  men  already  enlightened  to  make  under  his 
protection ; it  is  a book  which  God  dictated  to  them”  (“  Theop- 
neusty,”  p.  61  ; see  also  pp.  39-41,  etc.).  And  Dr.  William  Cun- 
ningham, in  his  “ Theological  Lectures,”  republished  recently  in 
this  country  (1878),  though  perhaps  not  always  quite  consistent, 
declares  that  “ the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  [advo- 
cated by  him]  implies  in  general  that  the  words  of  Scripture 
were  suggested  or  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  the 
substance  of  the  matter,  and  this  not  only  in  some  portion  of 
the  Scriptures  but  through  the  whole”  (p.  349). 

Two  passages  have  been  cited  for  this  view.  One  is  1 Cor. 
ii.  13:  “Which  things  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man’s 
wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.”  But 
the  term  here  is  \6yoS,  which  denotes  rather  propositions  than 
mere  “words;”  in  fact,  say  Liddell  and  Scott  (12th  edition), 
it  “ never  means  words  in  the  strict  grammatical  sense,  or  as 
the  mere  name  of  a thing  or  act  (which  are  expressed  by  i'no s', 
orojua,  pifpa),  but  rather  the  material,  not  the  formal  part. 
Such  is  Paul’s  usage  clearly,  1 Cor.  i.  17,  18;  ii.  1-5.  Another 
cited  passage  is  one  of  those  already  quoted  (Matt.  x.  19,  20)  : 
“ It  is  not  ye  that  speak,”  etc.  But  this  no  more  precludes  per- 
sonal agency  than  does  the  statement  in  Peter,  “ It  is  God  that 
worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  do,”  preceded  as  it  is  by  the 
injunction,  “Work  out  your  own  salvation.”  The  one  state- 
ment requires  no  more  than  the  other  the  notion  of  an  auto- 
matic agency.  And  when  we  look  at  the  actual  phenomena,  we 
find  that  the  human  personality  and  personal  peculiarities  of 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John  appear  as  clearly  as  possible  in  their 
writings.  We  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are 
there,  and  that  the  words  were  not  “ dictated  ” from  without  but 
evolved  from  within.  Gaussen’s  reply  that  God  “ borrowed  the 
personality”  (p.  63),  or  imitated  the  style,  of  the  several  writers 
passes  the  domain  of  rational  thinking,  one  of  whose  funda- 
mental and  Baconian  rules  is,  when  a phenomenon  is  fully  ac- 
counted for  by  a present  and  known  cause,  not  to  assign  an 
unnecessary  cause.  The  facts  preclude  the  theory  of  a uni- 
versal dictation.  But  of  course  they  include  occasional  dicta- 
tions whenever  it  is  so  asserted. 
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And  as  each  w riter  speaks  in  his  own  style,  though  guided 
and  controlled,  so  each  and  all  speak  in  the  thoroughly  human 
style,  the  popular  idioms  of  speech.  Man  could  be  addressed 
only  in  the  speech  of  man  ; men  everywhere  and  of  all  condi- 
tions, only  in  the  idioms  of  common  life.  The  idiom,  when 
analyzed,  may  be  strictly  untrue,  as  multitudes  of  idioms  are  ; 
but  their  established  meaning  is  true.  Neither  “bowels  of 
compassion”  nor  our  word  “heart”  is  correct  in  itself;  but  it 
conveys  the  truth.  Luke’s  “ all  the  world  ” (ii.  i)  means  the 
same  as  in  the  designation  of  the  Roman  emperor  in  the  in- 
scriptions, and  Matthew’s  statement,  “ All  the  city  was  moved,” 
the  same  as  our  “universal  excitement;”  and  the  like.  It  is 
a principle  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  expositor. 

These  principles  recognized — the  language  of  the  people,  and 
the  personal  style  of  the  writer,  in  opposition  to  a divine  dicta- 
tion— at  once  dispose  of  whole  pages  of  variant  phraseologies 
cited  (e.g.,  by  Mr.  Warington)  as  though  they  militated  against 
inspiration.  When  once  the  amanuensis  theory  is  discarded, 
the  gathering  up  of  verbal  variations,  that  do  not  affect  the 
sense,  whether  in  duplicate  narratives  or  reported  sayings,  or 
even  in  the  inscription  on  the  cross,  is  a waste  of  writing. 

But  to  reject  the  theory  of  universal  dictation  is  not  to  deny 
all  control  of  the  language.  In  some  cases  a direct  message 
from  God  is  asserted,  although  in  these  instances  often  the  sub- 
stance seems  to  be  more  insisted  upon  than  the  phraseology. 
In  some  cases,  again,  the  argument  turns  on  the  very  words 
used,  as  John  x.  34,  Gal.  iii.  16;  and  we  must  concede  a guid- 
ance that  cares  for  the  phraseology.  Still  further,  it  is  true  that 
as  language  is  but  the  incarnation  of  thought,  so  the  proper 
guidance  of  the  writer’s  mind  would  carry  the  legitimate  speech, 
were  the  writer  so  trained  that  his  thoughts  certainly  clothed 
itself  in  suitable  words.  This,  however,  had  not  been  the  train- 
ing of  the  apostles.  And  it  would  seem  but  a fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  promise  given  and  the  powers  claimed,  to  hold  with 
Ellicott  that,  while  there  was  not  a universal  dictation,  there 
was  such  a guidance  as  would  prevent  the  use  of  wrong  forms 
of  statement,  and  “ in  all  passages  of  importance,  wheresoever 
the  natural  powers  would  not  have  supplied  the  befitting  word 
or  expression,  there  it  was  supplied  by  the  real  though  prob- 
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ably  unperceived  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  less  than  this  can  meet  the  claims  positively  put 
forth.  To  abandon  this  would  be  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  a 
sure  divine  guidance  in  their  teachings.  There  would  not  be 
the  “ mouth  and  wisdom,”  the  “ what  and  how,”  “ all  the  truth,” 
nor  the  “ Xoyoi  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.”  Correct 
statements  were  secured  by  a control  in  regard  to  which  we 
might  use  Lee’s  phrase,  and  say  that  it  was  not  mechanical  but 
“ dynamical  ” — and  effectual.  The  Holy  Spirit  guided  them  as 
agents,  not  as  instruments. 

But,  secondly,  another  grave — we  will  hardly  say  graver — 
question,  but  more  difficult,  meets  us  when  we  apply  in  detail 
the  Scripture  doctrine  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  message. 
How  far  does  the  writers’  infallibility  cover  the  facts  embraced 
in  their  statements? 

Two  extreme  views  may  at  once  be  laid  out  of  the  account, 
at  least  for  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  this  discussion  is  in- 
tended : the  theory  of  an  unaided  human  fallibility  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  implication  of  omniscience  on  the  other.  Prob- 
ably no  writer  has  directly  maintained  that  to  be  inspired  was 
to  be  endowed  with  God’s  omniscience ; yet  many  objections 
and  some  replies  would  carry  the  implication  ; as  when  men  at- 
tack or  defend  the  writers  for  their  non-acquaintance  with,  or 
their  avowed  ignorance  of,  other  facts  than  those  they  commu- 
nicate ; or  when  it  is  urged  as  an  objection  to  an  unerring  in- 
spiration that  the  writer  mentions  his  “ diligent  investigations,” 
or  that  “ the  apostles  claim  credence  for  the  story  which  they 
told  because  they  were  telling  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  ” 
y (Fisher’s  “ Beginnings  of  Christianity,”  p.  405).  No  judicious 
writer  now  maintains  that  the  sacred  writers  learned  by  direct 
revelation  from  God  all  that  they  have  communicated  to  us. 
The  distinction  between  the  pervading  inspiration  which  en- 
abled them  rightly  to  communicate  what  was  to  be  communi- 
cated, however  learned,  whether  by  their  own  observation,  the 
use  of  documents  (as  genealogies),  or  even  trustworthy  informa- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  occasional  direct  revelation  from  God 
on  the  other  hand,  of  that  which  they  could  not  otherwise  know, 
has  L too  often  pointed  out  to  call  for  a repetition  here. 

The  o reason  to  assert  that  God  deviated  here  from  his 
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usual  method  with  his  people  of  not  doing  supernaturally  that 
which  can  as  well  be  done  naturally.  The  thing  to  be  shown  in 
order  to  have  a bearing  on  the  case  is,  not  that  the  apostles 
“claimed  credence  because  they  were  telling  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard,”  but  that  they  did  not  claim  credence  and  obedience 
also  on  any  higher  ground.  The  same  able  and  usually  careful 
writer  makes  another  negative  point  thus : “ We  find  that  the 
apostles  limit  their  testimony  to  the  period  of  their  personal 
acquaintance  with  Christ ; the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life — with 
the  exception  of  a few  incidents  relating  to  his  infancy  and  boy- 
hood which  were  gathered  up  from  oral  sources — being  passed 
over  in  silence.”  Such  an  argument  raises  the  following  in- 
quiries: (i)  What  is  the  authority  for  saying  that  these  few 
incidents  were  gathered  from  oral  sources  ? (2)  Are  not  some  of 

the  “ exceptions”  in  direct  conflict  with  the  writers’  theory  and 
statement  ? What  “ oral  source”  could  stand  voucher  for  the 
“incident”  that  Mary  was  “with  child  by  the  Holy  Ghost”  ? 
(3)  How  can  any  man  say  or  imply  that  the  sole  reason  for 
thus  “ limiting  their  testimony” — with  these  grave  exceptions — 
was  the  lack  of  personal  acquaintance?  Is  not  the  generally- 
accepted  reason,  the  relation  of  the  transactions  to  his  ministry, 
a good  and  sufficient  reason  ? (4)  Would  the  limitation  of  state- 

ments to  a certain  portion  (the  necessary  portion)  of  the  facts 
on  any  given  theme,  or  even  the  ignorance  of  them,  disprove  the 
infallible  inspiration  of  the  writer,  unless  by  inspiration  we  mean 
omniscience  ? 1 

1 Professor  Fisher  in  this  connection,  among  similar  remarks,  says  that 
“ contemporary  evidence  is  furnished  ; and  the  departures  from  this  practice  are 
the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule.”  No  doubt  the  phrase  we  have  italicized  is  often 
thus  applied.  But  is  not  the  application  as  great  an  error  in  reasoning  as  it  is  in 
the  interpretation  of  this  law  maxim  ? Every  conflicting  fact  so  far  disproves  an 
alleged  “ rule,”  without  the  slightest  tendency  to  confirm  it,  but  the  contrary.  In 
the  sense  intended  by  this  writer,  all  “exceptions”  tend  to  impair,  and  enough  of 
them  to  destroy,  the  “rule.”  The  law  maxim,  so  often  misapplied,  announces 
that  an  exception  stated  as  an  exception  thereby  determines  the  meaning  of  the 
“ rule”  to  which  it  is  expressly  made  an  exception.  Thus  in  the  statutes  of  New 
Hampshire  the  laws  concerning  “spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors”  contain  one 
clause  providing  that  “nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
sale  or  keeping  for  sale  of  domestic  wine  or  cider,  except  when  sold  to  be  drank 
on  the  premises  where  sold.”  This  specific  exception,  as  such,  proves  the  general 
rule  concerning  such  liquors  to  include  “cider  and  domestic  wine”  in  other  cases 
— e.g.,  “when  drank  on  the  premises.” 
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It  is  to  be  kept  distinctly  in  mind  that  correct  and  absolute- 
ly certain  knowledge  of  certain  facts  in  the  case  is  compatible 
with  entire  ignorance  of  many  other  attendant  facts.  The 
apostles  were  inspired  not  to  communicate  “ all  truth”  (as  our 
translation  has  it),  but  “ all  the  truth”  ( naaav  rr)v  cxAr/deiav\ 
needful  for  a certain  end  in  view.  The  rest  “the  Father  hath 
kept  in  his  own  power.”  Their  function  was  prescribed  and 
limited.  They  were  not  empowered  to  know  and  declare  every- 
thing. Enough  that  everything  which  they  do  declare  as  truth 
is  true. 

We  may  also,  as  already  suggested,  lay  out  of  this  discussion 
the  view  that  the  apostles  had  in  their  communications  no  aid 
beyond  their  natural  faculties  and  ordinary  means  of  informa- 
tion. The  affirmation  of  Professor  Jowett  (“  Essays  and  Re- 
views,” p.  379)  that  “ there  is  no  appearance  in  their  writings  that 
the  evangelists  or  apostles  had  any  inward  gift  or  were  subject 
to  any  power  external  to  them  different  from  that  of  preaching 
or  teaching  which  they  daily  exercised,”  if  it  means  what  it 
seems  to  mean,  is  as  much  at  variance  with  Paul’s  own  state- 
ment of  the  case  as  the  additional  rash  affirmation  (ib.  p.  386) 
that  “ the  word  ‘ inspiration  ’ itself  is  but  of  yesterday,  not 
found  in  the  earlier  confessions  of  faith,”  is  in  conflict  with  the 
facts  of  history — an  affirmation  well  refuted  by  Canon  Words- 
worth. 

Closely  akin,  however,  to  this  view,  though  perhaps  some- 
what higher,  is  a theory  which  reduces  the  inspiration  of  the 
apostles  to  the  level  of  that  of  all  good  men,  conceding  a dif- 
ference in  degree.  This  was  one  of  the  crude  utterances  of  the 
brilliant  preacher,  F.  W.  Robertson.  Indeed  his  opening  sen- 
tence even  identifies  inspiration  with  genius  : “ The  difference 
between  Moses  and  Anaxagoras,  the  Epistles  and  the  ‘ Excur- 
sion,’ I believe  is  in  degree”  (“  Robertson’s  Life  and  Letters,” 
i.  p.  270).  But  he  apparently  modifies  this  view,  and,  after  some 
uncertain  statements,  gives  preference  to  the  Epistles : “ By 
how  much  our  spiritual  nature  is  higher  than  our  sensitive  and 
moral,  so  much  are  the  Epistles  above  the  Excursion.  Higher 
in  kind,  and  higher  also  in  degree  of  inspiration ; for  the  apos- 
tles claim,  in  matters  spiritual,  unerring  power  of  truth.”  But 
again  he  returns  to  his  position,  “All  is  properly  inspiration” 
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(all  kinds  and  degrees  of  knowledge),  and  makes  his  meaning 
finally  quite  distinct  by  his  closing  paragraph : “ This  view  of 
the  matter  is  important,  because  in  the  other  way  some  twenty 
or  thirty  men  in  the  world’s  history  have  had  a special  commu- 
nication, miraculous  and  from  God.  In  this  all  have  it,  and  by 
devout  and  earnest  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart  may  have 
it  increased  inimitably.”  To  such  a declaration  we  need  only 
say  that  it  is  in  plain  conflict  with  the  peremptory  authority 
given  to  and  asserted  by  the  apostles  themselves ; that  it  also 
appears  to  be  an  immature  speculation,  not  fairly  representative 
of  Robertson’s  real  spirit,  and  better  not  given  to  the  world  by 
a too  officious  biographer. 

The  next  stage  upward  is  one  which  describes  “ the  inspira- 
tion of  the  evangelists  as  having  its  effect  in  an  elevation  of 
mind  and  in  spiritual  insight,”  in  contradistinction  from  an  in- 
fluence which  would  “ secure  impeccability  of  memory”  or  “ per- 
fection of  judgment  and  memory”  in  what  they  declare  (Fisher’s 
“ Beginnings  of  Christianity,”  p.  404).  The  difficulty  of  such  a 
theory  is  to  be  found  in  its  unfortunate  collision  with  Christ’s 
own  promises  which  did  guarantee  both  these  things,  “ impec- 
cability of  judgment  and  memory,”  when  he  promised  that  the 
Comforter  “ shall  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatso- 
ever I have  said  unto  you,”  and  “ I will  give  you  a mouth  and 
wisdom  which  your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor 
resist.”  Equally  little  will  a mere  elevation  of  mind  and  spirit- 
ual insight  comport  with  the  extraordinary  claims  of  the  apostles 
to  speak  the  mind  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Another  inadequate  view,  though  still  in  advance,  is  that  in- 
spiration qualified  them  to  utter  infallibly  religious  truth,  and 
that  alone  : “ Their  doctrinal  and  practical  teaching  was  pure 
and  divine,  while  in  regard  to  all  else,  including  historical  state- 
ments, they  were  left  wholly  to  themselves  both  as  to  sources  of 
information  and  accuracy  of  statement.”  This  is  Mr.  Waring- 
ton’s  theory  (“  Inspiration,”  pp.  238,  239,  and  elsewhere),  and  that 
of  other  writers.  Were  this  view  sustained  by  facts,  we  should, 
of  course,  accept  it.  We  might  question  how  the  historical 
events  can  be  so  divorced  from  the  doctrinal  deliverances  that 
lack  of  certainty  in  the  one  should  not  remove  the  foundation 
from  the  other — as,  for  example,  how  the  chief  historic  facts  of 
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Christ’s  life  and  death  can  be  questioned  without  thereby  ques- 
tioning the  great  doctrines  of  redemption.  But  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious throughout  the  gospels  and  epistles  alike  that  the  apostles 
do  everywhere  insist  on  certain  facts  of  occurrence  as  vitally 
related  to  the  religious  truths  they  proclaim.  Their  very 
“ preaching  of  Christ,”  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  at  the 
gate  of  the  temple,  was  at  first  largely  a setting  forth  of  the  his- 
toric facts  of  his  life  and  death. 

To  meet  this  aspect  of  the  case  some  have  risen  to  a higher 
form  of  statement,  and  regarded  the  claim  to  infallibility  as 
covering  all  those  facts  which  were  essentially  involved  in  relig- 
ious teachings.  Undoubtedly,  if  this  be  all  that  we  are  war- 
ranted to  hold,  we  must  be  content  to  rest  here.  We  might  be 
reminded  of  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  between  the  state- 
ments that  are  and  those  that  are  not  essential.  It  might  be 
said,  however,  that  in  general  the  line  is  clear : thus,  that  Christ 
died  under  the  circumstances  recorded  is  plainly  vital,  the  hour 
of  the  day  at  which  he  died  is  not  essential ; the  institution  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  is  a great  fundamental  fact,  the  day  of  the 
month,  whether  the  actual  Passover  or  not,  non-essential.  To 
hold  fast  this  position  certainly  is  to  hold  much.  But  it  as 
certainly  leaves  to  its  advocates  a wide  opportunity  of  ruling  out 
facts  as  unimportant  at  their  own  pleasure.  It  sets  up  an  impe- 
rium  in  imperio.  Should  we,  in  that  case,  be  bound  to  accept 
the  positive  declaration  of  demoniacal  possessions,  or  of  the 
miraculous  conception  of  Christ  without  human  father?  Should 
we  accept  the  miracles,  all  or  any,  or  set  them  aside  as  unessen- 
tial and,  indeed,  a burden  upon  the  Gospel  ? Is  the  fact  of 
Christ’s  own  resurrection  at  all  needful  to  the  injunctions  to  imi- 
tate his  holy  life  and  to  love  God  ; or  have  we  here,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  says,  “ a legend  growing  before  our  very  eyes”  ? Shall 
we  then  accept  the  statement  that  he  was  “without  sin,”  or, 
with  the  late  Mr.  Parker,  reject  it  as  “ the  dream  of  girls”  ? 
Were  not  the  writers,  however  honest,  yet  ignorant,  supersti- 
tious, and  constantly  mistaken,  full  of  the  “ Aberglaube”  ? Very 
instructive  is  the  descent  from  Thomas  Arnold  to  Matthew  his 
son.  The  former  taught  (Sermons,  ii.  p.  385)  that  “ when  God 
chooses  a being  of  finite  knowledge  to  be  the  medium  of  his 
revelation,  it  is  at  once  understood  [!]  that  the  faculties  of  this 
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"being  are  left  in  their  natural  state,  except  so  far  as  regards  the 
especial  message  with  which  he  is  entrusted.”  The  latter,  while 
affirming  that  the  New  Testament  “ exists  to  reveal  Jesus” 
(“  Literature  and  Dogma,”  p.  149),  also  remarks  that  “ no  acute- 
ness can  save  such  notions  [as  miracles]  from  being  seen  to  be 
mere  extravagances”  (p.  130);  that  “the  belief  is  due  to  man’s 
want  of  experience,  to  his  ignorance,  agitation,  and  helplessness” 
(p.  136);  that  “his  [Christ’s]  reporters  saw  thaumaturgy  in  all 
that  Jesus  did,  and  they  bend  his  language  accordingly”  (p.  144) 
— and  so  on  through  a volume.  In  truth,  according  to  him,  “ one 
of  the  very  best  helps  to  prepare  a way  for  the  revelation  of 
Christ  is  to  convince  one’s  self  of  the  liability  to  mistake  in  his 
reporters”  (p.  134) ; yea,  “the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  reporters  could  and  did  err”  (p.  137). 

Without  dwelling  on  such  a rcductio  ad  absurdum,  we  may 
properly  advert  to  the  painful  position  in  which  we  should  find 
ourselves  in  the  effort  to  receive  as  absolute  truth,  on  the  highest 
and  gravest  of  all  themes,  the  declarations  of  certain  witnesses 
who  show  themselves  incapable  of  testifying  truly  on  the  com- 
mon facts  of  history  and  life,  and  incapable  of  stating  correctly 
their  own  Master’s  sayings  ; in  the  endeavor  to  believe  with 
implicit  confidence  their  assurances  in  regard  to  things  unseen 
and  unknown  to  us,  when  in  regard  to  the  things  we  can  see 
and  know  they  prove  credulous  and  mistaken.  It  is  an  awkward 
dilemma.  It  is  in  quite  manifest  conflict  with  the  recorded 
method  of  Christ,  who  verified  his  own  unseen  powers  and  higher 
declarations  by  visible  results  and  illustrations,  who  symbolized 
his  invisible  spiritual  healing  by  works  of  bodily  cure,  fore- 
showed his  final  victory  over  Satan’s  kingdom  by  his  visible  con- 
trol over  the  “ evil  spirits,”  and,  so  to  speak,  demonstrated  his 
power  to  forgive  sins  by  his  ability  to  deliver  from  the  bitter 
bodily  penalties  of  sin,  and  who,  in  every  form,  took  pains  so  to 
commend  his  teaching  by  the  analogies  of  common  life,  com- 
mon-sense, and  common  morality  as  to  make  his  rejecters  “with- 
out excuse.” 

The  general  methods  of  the  Saviour  and  his  teaching  fur- 
nish no  parallel  to  such  a conflict  of  evidence,  such  “ a house 
divided  against  itself,”  such  a breaking  down  of  his  own  wit- 
nesses. Surely  such  witnesses  as  Mr.  Arnold  describes  would 
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not  carry  much  weight  in  a civil  court,  whether  on  higher  themes 
or  lower. 

Are  we  then  compelled  to  pause  with  the  flexible  position 
that  inspiration  qualified  the  writers  to  teach  infallibly  religious 
matters  and  those  facts  directly  involved  in  them  ? Or  may  we 
retain  the  comfortable  persuasion  that  not  only  this,  but  what- 
ever they  distinctly  declare  to  be  true,  is  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy? Let  the  statement  be  observed  : whatever  they  affirm 
to  be  true.  It  does  not  cover  all  knowledge,  nor  all  knowledge 
on  those  themes,  but  simply  what  they  vouch  for,  and  as  they 
vouch  for  it,  even  to  the  assertion  sometimes  of  their  own  igno- 
rance. It  concerns  also  their  real  statement,  its  true  meaning 
under  whatever  current  idioms  or  figures  of  speech  conveyed. 
This  view  must  undoubtedly  be  tested  by  the  data  given,  and 
not  by  our  preconceptions  or  alleged  necessities.  These  data 
are  threefold  : the  promise,  the  corresponding  claim,  the  appar- 
ent result. 

Now,  in  the  promise  given  there  is  no  such  exception  made. 
Tho  Holy  Ghost  was  to  guide  them  “into  all  the  truth,”  natu- 
rally all  the  truth  they  had  occasion  to  utter,  and  his  language 
does  not  limit  to  a partial  truthfulness  mixed  with  larger  or 
smaller  amounts  of  error.  It  is  not  found  in  his  declaration. 
And  when  he  said  that  the  Comforter  “ shall  bring  all  things  to 
your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I have  said  unto  you,”  he  cer- 
tainly seems  to  promise  so  far  an  unrestricted  “ impeccability  of 
memory.”  His  promise  is  of  “ how”  and  “what.”  What  forces 
us  to  abridge  the  assurances  ? 

Nor  do  the  writers  concede  mistakes.  Their  declarations  are 
positive,  unhesitating,  unqualified.  John  makes  the  correctness 
of  his  narrative  the  foundation  of  the  believer’s  faith.  Paul 
speaks  after  the  same  manner  (i  Cor.  xv.,  etc.);  Peter  insists  on 
his  statements  (2  Pet.  i.  16).  The  declarations  of  the  evan- 
gelists are  all  put  forth  with  the  same  air  of  undiscriminating 
positiveness.  Luke’s  careful  gathering  and  statement  of  the 
facts  was  made  that  Theophilus  might  “ know  the  certainty 
[rr/v  ao cpaXnav\  of  those  things.”  The  facts  of  a purely  secu- 
lar character  are,  as  though  of  set  purpose,  welded  to  those  that 
might  be  called  most  sacred.  Christ’s  baptism  and  his  age  are 
most  deliberately  bound  up  not  alone  with  John’s  preaching,  but 
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with  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  the  government  of  Pilate,  Herod, 
Philip,  and  Lysanias,  as  well  as  the  priesthood  of  Annas  and 
Caiaphas.  The  facts  ascertainable  by  ordinary  means  are  coupled 
with  those  guaranteed  only  by  higher  knowledge  ; as,  in  Mat- 
thew, the  miraculous  conception  and  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  with 
the  doings  of  Herod  and  the  revelations  of  God  to  the  Magi  and 
to  Joseph.  Luke  in  the  same  sentence  states  both  that  Christ 
returned  from  Jordan  into  the  wilderness  and  that  in  so  doing 
he  was  “ led  by  the  Spirit.” 

Such  inseparable  and  deliberate  interlockings  of  both  classes 
of  facts,  with  the  most  distinct  commitment  to  both  alike,  would 
show  that  the  writers  acknowledged  in  their  own  minds  no  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  validity  of  the  two  classes  of  statements. 

We  may  go  further  and  add  that  the  principle  itself  that 
Scripture  vouches  for  only  the  truth  of  doctrinal  and  practical 
teaching  and  the  facts  directly  involved  breaks  down  most  mani- 
festly in  the  case  of  prophecy.  A large  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecies  concerning  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Egypt,  and  other 
nations  direct  themselves  to  the  most  purely  secular  facts. 
Christ’s  prophecy  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  deals 
in  its  details  with  the  facts  of  ordinary  history'. 

If,  then,  the  promises  are  not  restricted  to  a single  class  of 
statements,  and  if  the  writings  themselves  bear  no  evidence  of 
such  limitation,  but  the  contrary,  and  if  the  principle  itself  clear- 
ly will  not  go  through  the  book,  why  should  we  commit  our- 
selves to  a position  so  unstable?  If  the  theory  of  an  inspiration 
limited  to  strictly  religious  truths  and  the  involved  facts  be 
adopted  for  the  reason  given  by  Mr.  Row  and  others,  to  avoid 
collision  with  the  progress  of  secular  knowledge,  the  question 
arises  whether  the  movement  is  not  singularly  ill-timed  now 
when  the  researches  of  seventy  years  or  more  have  been  steadi- 
ly removing  difficulties.  Why  arrange  terms  of  surrender  when 
the  progress  is  towards  victory  ? The  archaeology  of  the  present 
century  has  been  wonderfully  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, at  the  very  time  when  historical  scepticism  had  become 
most  audacious,  and  in  some  provinces,  as  in  Egypt,  has  fairly 
driven  it  from  the  field. 

Many  of  the  chief  difficulties  have  occurred  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, a field  not  at  present  under  consideration.  We  may 
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say,  in  passing,  that  we  have  no  anxieties  there.  We  feel  prepared 
to  show,  c.g.,  that  the  narrative  of  creation,  the  grand  price  de 
resistance , when  taken  for  what  it  is,  a phenomenal  account,  mar- 
vellously compressed  (averaging  perhaps  two  or  more  millions  of 
years  to  a verse)  and  designed  for  comprehension  in  all  ages  by 
all  classes,  is,  when  laid  by  the  side  of  the  latest  results  of  sci- 
ence, a matchless  outline  sketch  of  the  very  facts  of  geological 
history — no  “ Semitic  tradition”  nor  “ grand  poem  of  creation,” 
but  a narrative  of  the  main  characteristic  facts  in  their  order 
and  truth,  as  they  would  have  appeared  to  the  eye,  yet  beyond 
the  range  of  human  knowledge  till  within  this  century.  For 
the  whole  world  and  all  time  no  words  could  better  tell  the 
story  in  the  same  compass.  In  view  of  the  tendency  of  linguis- 
tic and  ethnological  researches,  we  are  not  concerned  for  the 
unity  of  the  race.  When  science  has  said  her  last  word  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  race  we  will  meet  that  biblical  question.  We 
listen  calmly  while  Virchow  virtually  rebukes  Haeckel  and 
President  Allman  Tyndall ; and  we  seem  to  hear  John  S.  Mill 
lift  up  his  voice  from  the  tomb  to  tell  us  that  “ once  admit  a 
God,  and  the  product  by  his  direct  volition  of  an  effect  [i.e.,  a 
miracle]  which  in  any  case  owed  its  exertion  to  his  creative  will 
must  be  reckoned  with  as  a sober  possibility.” 

But  confining  ourselves,  as  proposed,  to  the  New  Testament, 
alleged  occasions  for  disputing  the  minute  correctness  of  the 
narrative  have  been  steadily  diminishing  till  they  have  almost 
reached  the  vanishing-point.  The  history  of  the  process  shows 
cause  not  for  vacillation,  but  firmness.  By  the  law  of  progres- 
sive approach  it  would  indicate  a probability  that,  if  we  were 
placed  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  the  last  difficulty  would 
pass  away.  We  cannot  repeat  here  the  oft-told  tale.  Notwith- 
standing its  long  line  of  exposure,  the  outer  historical  difficulties 
seem  reduced  to  the  solitary  question  of  the  taxing  under  Cyre- 
nius,  and  this  is  all  but  extinguished  by  Zumpt’s  showing  that 
about  the  time  of  Christ’s  birth  and  a year  or  two  later  he  was 
actively  employed  in  Cilicia,  a province  of  Syria,  where  he 
might,  as  Dr.  Woolsey  remarks,  “well  have  superintended  the 
census  of  Syria,  and  be  popularly  called  ?}ye/xcbv,”  soon  becoming 
actually  its  president,  as  he  was  also  ten  years  later.1 

1 Dr.  Woolsey  remarks,  as  we  think  incautiously,  that  Zumpt’s  solution  brings 
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We  might  dwell  on  alleged  erroneous  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament.  Warington,  after  devoting  many  pages  to  the 
subject  of  these  “ blemishes,”  concludes  thus  : “ Amidst  all  the 
blemishes  we  have  noticed  above  we  have  not  in  any  instance 
had  to  notice  a really  inapposite  quotation.  . . . The  per- 

tinency of  the  quotations  may  be  marred  by  their  inaccurate 
citation,  but  pertinent  notwithstanding  they  always  are.  In  a 
word,  while,  as  we  say,  the  letter  is  often  faulty,  the  spirit  is 
ever  divinely  true”  (p.  107).  What  more  do  we  ask?  We 
leave  the  subject  with  such  a testimony. 

The  endeavor  to  find  issues  with  external  history  having 
proved  so  fruitless,  attention  has  been  concentrated  on  finding 
internal  contradictions.  Certainly  the  opportunity  is  ample  for 
such  a cross-questioning  and  comparison  of  the  witnesses. 
Paley’s  “ Hone  Paulina;,”  and  the  forced  concessions  of  the 
Tubingen  writers  in  regard  to  four  great  epistles  of  Paul,  show 
how  impregnable  are  the  epistles.  The  chief  search  for  “discrep- 
ancies” has  thus  been  turned  to  the  four  gospels.  With  what 
results?  Few  themes  have  elicited  more  loose  thought  and 
speech,  more  arbitrary  maxims  and  standards  of  judgment,  or 
more  of  unfounded  assertion,  often  from  able  and  good  men. 
The  truth  is  that  when  we  set  aside  the  really  irrelevant  in- 
stances, the  residuum  is  small  indeed. 

In  discarding  the  mechanical  theory  of  constant  dictation, 
and  recognizing — what  must  be  recognized — the  writers’  indi- 
viduality as  fully  retained,  we  set  aside  at  once  as  requiring  no 
attention  all  mere  diversities  of  phraseology  where  the  substan- 
tial meaning  is  the  same.  With  the  recognition  of  this  obvious 
fact  many  long  discussions  collapse. 

We  may  also  lay  aside  all  “ discrepancies”  where  the  only 
difference  is  between  a more  and  a less  complete  statement — 
such  as  the  mention  of  one  blind  man  by  one  writer,  and  of  two 
by  another.  Here  is  no  conflict,  any  more  than  if  one  news- 
paper should  say  that  President  Hayes  attended  the  Bennington 
Centennial;  another,  the  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes;  and  a third, 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  ; or  a fourth,  the  President, 

Matthew  and  Luke  into  “ irreconcilable  variance,”  because  “ Cyrenius  could  not 
have  commanded  before  Herod’s  death.”  But  he  furnishes  a solution  of  the  case, 
as  given  above — “popularly  called  r)yEn<Sv.” 
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Mrs.  Hayes,  and  a majority  of  the  Cabinet.  Yet  such  things  are 
often  arrayed  as  conflicting,  and  by  very  respectable  writers. 
Yet  it  is  simply  a difference  of  completeness,  and  of  various 
selection.  Some  motive,  conscious  or  unconscious,  leads  one 
writer  to  omit  what  another  presents.  “ Locutiones  variae,  sed 
non  contrariae,”  said  Augustine  ; “ diversae  sed  non  adversae.” 

Mr.  Farrar,  who  freely  recognizes  this  distinction,  and  in 
general  the  distinction  between  a “ difference”  and  “ an  irrecon- 
cilable discrepancy”  (“Life  of  Christ,”  i.  p.  335,  note  3),  himself 
stumbles  over  simple  inexactness  of  statement  which  he  calls 
“ inaccuracy”  (i.  p.  279,  note  2)  and  alleges  to  be  in  conflict 
with  “ supernatural  ” inspiration.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  centu- 
rion’s application  on  behalf  of  his  son,  which  Matthew  ascribes 
to  the  centurion,  while  Luke  says  it  was  made  by  “ sending” 
elders  and  friends.  Yet  Mr.  Farrar  answers  himself  when  he 
says  that  “ Matthew  s briefer  and  less  accurate  [exact]  narrative 
represents  the  request  as  coming  from  the  centurion  himself,  on 
the  every-day  principle  qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se.”  Thus, 
Pilate  “scourged  Jesus;”  James  and  John  made  a request  of 
Christ,  though  their  mother  presented  it;  “Jesus  made  and 
baptized  more  disciples  than  John,  though  Jesus  himself  bap- 
tized not,  but  only  his  disciples.”  In  each  case  the  statement  is 
inexact  but  not  “ inaccurate,”  that  is,  erroneous.  In  the  centu- 
rion’s case  it  is  noticeable  that  Matthew,  who  apparently  was 
present,  gives  the  abridged  statement  and  makes  the  narrative 
consistent  throughout,  although  one  of  his  expressions  implies 
the  absence  of  the  centurion  ; for  Christ  commented  on  his 
great  faith  “ to  those  who  followed  him.”  We  can  even  suggest 
a reason  for  the  difference,  growing  out  of  the  different  method 
and  aim  of  the  two  gospels.  Matthew  uses  the  facts  to  impress 
and  rebuke  the  Jews,  Luke  to  commend  the  faith  of  a gentile. 
Matthew  compresses  the  opening  facts,  as  unessential  to  his 
purpose  ; Luke  gives  them,  as  necessary  for  his. 

Men  advance  to  the  settlement  of  these  questions  often  with 
incredible  dogmatism.  So  candid  a man  as  Dean  Alford,  in 
treating  of  the  Gergesene  demoniacs,  first  calls  the  narrative  a 
“ report,”  though  the  narrator  (Matthew)  to  all  appearance  was 
present.  Then  he  lays  down  this  dictum  : “ I cannot  for  a mo- 
ment consent  to  accept  the  lame  solution  which  supposes  one 
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of  the  demoniacs  not  to  be  mentioned  by  Mark  and  Luke,” 
giving  as  his  reason  that  Matthew’s  is  the  briefer,  “ less  circum- 
stantial” narrative.  But  how  quickly  such  dogmatism  goes 
down  before  common  facts.  Winslow’s  Journal  (of  Plymouth 
Plantation)  speaks  of  a ship  sent  out  “ by  Master  Thomas 
Weston.”  But  Bradford,  in  his  far  briefer  narrative  of  the 
matter,  mentions  it  as  sent  by  “ Mr.  Weston  and  another."  A 
case  precisely  in  point.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  how  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  “ discrepancies”  are  matched  by  these  two 
plain  and  truthful  narratives ; and  how  only  the  same  kind  of 
explanations,  freely  admitted  in  order  to  make  them  fully  co- 
incident, are  equally  effectual  with  the  Scripture  narratives.  We 
had  prepared  a collection  of  examples  to  insert  at  this  point, 
but  for  brevity’s  sake  omit  them.  Let  these  two  accounts  of 
Plymouth  be  dissected  after  the  manner  of  Strauss’s  “ Life  of 
Jesus,”  or  of  some  much  fairer  reasoners,  and  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  this  style  of  criticism  is  complete. 

But  after  eliminating  these  various  “ discrepancies,”  which 
are  no  contradictions  and  no  indications  of  error  in  the  writers, 
but  the  best  proof  of  their  independent  truthfulness,  although 
the  chaff  and  dust  of  controversy,  we  reach  a few  cases  of  seem- 
ing collision,  slight  indeed,  but  at  first  sight  furnishing  difficulty 
of  reconciliation.  We  might  call  them  stock  cases.  They  are 
few  and  often  cited.  Intelligent  objectors  who  manifest  any 
historic  sense,  usually  at  some  stage  of  their  discussion  concede 
their  unsubstantialness.  Quite  commonly  and  noticeably  one 
objector  freely  surrenders  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  another ; 
as  when,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  Gadarene  demoniacs,  on 
which  Alford  takes  his  solemn  stand,  Farrar,  who  is  equally 
free  in  his  criticisms,  thinks  that  “ probably  we  should  see  no 
shadow  of  difficulty  if  we  knew  the  actual  circumstances.” 

So  able  a writer  as  Dr.  G.  P.  Fisher  (in  his  “ Beginnings  of 
Christianity”),  after  carefully  surveying  the  ground  and  selecting 
his  instances,  rests  his  case  against  the  complete  harmony  of 
the  writers  on  five  examples.  His  cases  and  his  admissions  are 
deserving  of  notice  : 

One  instance  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  chiefly  in  twro 
respects:  (i)  its  chronological  place,  Matthew  placing  it  on  the 
mountain,  Luke  after  a descent  to  the  plain ; (2)  the  phrased- 
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ogy,  whether  simply  ‘ poor”  or  “ poor  in  spirit.”  On  the  first 
point  Dr.  Fisher  virtually  disposes  of  his  difficulty  by  saying 
that  “ a reconciliation,  if  one  seeks  it,  is  not  impossible  that  is, 
supposing  we  accept  the  Latin  tradition  that  the  mountain  was 
Kurun  Hattin,  the  descent  from  the  highest  peak  to  the  flat- 
tened ridge  or  “ plain”  (Robinson)  between  the  two  horns,  yet 
still  on  “ the  mountain,”  is  the  easy  explanation.  As  to  the 
question  of  “poor”  or  “ poor  in  spirit,”  Dr.  Fisher  again  answers 
himself  thus  : “ Which  is  the  more  exact  [note  the  word]  report  ? 
Did  Luke  abridge,  or  did  Matthew  amplify  ? Our  own  opinion 
is  that  the  statements  of  Luke  correspond  most  nearly  to  those 
actually  uttered.  The  poor  were  gathered  about  Jesus;  their 
temporal  condition,  the  hard  circumstances  in  life,  awakened  in 
them  spiritual  longing.  For  the  reason,  partly,  that  they  were 
poor  in  purse,  they  were  poor  in  spirit.  Christ  said,  ‘ Blessed 
be  ye  poor,’  the  implied  condition  being  that  spiritual  poverty, 
which  was  shown  by  the  way  in  which  they  flocked  after  him 
while  the  rich  stood  aloof,  was  the  concomitant.  Matthew’s 
addition  is  explanatory.  It  guards  against  a misunderstanding.” 
Well  explained.  The  meaning  is  the  same,  and  is  recognizable ; 
but  Matthew  guards  against  a misunderstanding  of  that  meaning. 
Where  is  the  conflict  ? Or  we  might  take  the  other  alternative  : 
Matthew  gives  the  “ exact”  words,  Luke  abridges  them  as  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  in  the  circumstances.  Or  a third  permissible 
supposition : Christ  used  both  expressions,  the  second  time 
explaining  himself  as  he  sometimes  did.  Surely  there  is  nothing 
in  this  case. 

Another  of  his  chosen. instances  is  the  case  of  the  centurion. 
This  we  have  explained  already.  And  Dr.  Fisher  himself  comes 
to  the  rescue  thus:  “ Here  it  may  be  considered  probable  that 
the  first  evangelist  abridges  the  tale  by  the  omission  of  incidents 
that  were  familiar  to  him”  or  unnecessary  to  his  purpose — with 
which  Mr.  Farrar  is  satisfied.  Then  what  call  for  “ the  sug- 
gestion that  possibly  two  traditions  appear”  ? The  attempt  to 
impeach  a writer’s  statement,  satisfactorily  explained,  must  rest 
on  more  than  a suggested  “ possibility.”  If  all  narratives  which 
briefly  ascribe  to  principals  the  acts  done  through  their  agents 
were  pronounced  incompatible  with  correct  writing,  it  would  go 
hard  with  history. 
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A third  stumbling-block  is  the  narrative  of  Peter’s  denial : 
(i)  “There  is  not  a precise  accordance  of  localities.”  (2)  “With 
regard  to  the  second  denial,  Mark  says  that  the  same  maid  put 
the  question,  Matthew  says  ‘ another  maid,’  while  Luke  makes 
it  ‘another  man.’  ” As  to  the  first  (1)  we  can  find  no  collision 
whatever.  Peter’s  first  denial  is  in  the  open  court  ( av\rj ) ac- 
cording to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  the  last  writer  adding  by 
the  light  or  “ fire”  which  was  “ in  the  midst  of  the  court,”  and 
John  fixing  on  the  same  place  by  saying  that  he  was  warming 
himself  by  the  “ fire.”  Matthew  describes  it  as  “ without”  (out- 
side of  the  room  where  the  high-priest  was),  and  Mark  “ below,” 
on  a lower  level,  as  was  the  “court.”  The  second  denial  Mat- 
thew places  at  the  gate,  or  larger  entrance-door  (7 rvXdova),  and 
Luke,'  a little  less  definitely,  in  the  entrance-way  ( it poavXiov ). 
The  place  of  the  third  is  not  given.  There  is  no  disagreement 
here.  As  to  the  other  matter  (2),  the  whole  force  of  the  ob- 
jection stands  or  falls,  as  Alford  well  remarks,  with  the  assump- 
tion “ that  we  are  obliged  to  limit  the  narrative  to  three  sentences 
from  Peter’s  mouth,  each  expressing  a denial  and  no  more.  Can 
this  be  maintained?  It  cannot,  although  Dr.  Fisher  rather 
peremptorily  affirms  that  the  denials  were  “ unquestionably  three 
in  number,”  “ no  more  as  well  as  no  less,”  apparently  meaning 
three  senteiiccs.  Dean  Alford  hastily  took  this  view  in  his  first 
edition,  but  afterwards  fully  retracted  it,  pronouncing  it  his 
“main  fallacy”  to  have  required  “the  recognitions  and  recog- 
nizers to  have  been  identical  in  the  four  gospels.”  But  as  he 
truly  remarks,  “ On  three  occasions  during  the  night  he  was  rec- 
ognized, and  on  three  occasions  was  a deuicr  of  his  Lord  ! Such 
a statement  may  well  embrace  reiterated  expressions  of  recog- 
nition and  reiterated  and  importunate  denials  on  each  occasion; 
and  these  remarks  being  taken  into  the  account,  I premise  that 
all  difficulty  is  removed  from  the  synopsis.”  This  supposition 
is  not  only  admissible,  but  sustained  by  probabilities  and  by 
intimations  in  the  narrative.  When  the  portress  who  had  first 
questioned  him  saw  him  (as  he  was  leaving),  it  was  natural  for 
her  to  call  attention  to  him  by  making  to  the  bystanders  an 
assertion  of  what  was  before  but  a question  to  him.  And  “ it 
would  be  strange  indeed,”  says  Alexander,  “ if  this  suggestion 
had  excited  no  attention  and  awakened  no  inquiry.  All  expe- 
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rience  and  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect  precisely  what  we 
find  recorded  in  the  gospels,  viz.,  that  several  began  at  once  to 
question  him,  another  woman  (Matthew  xxvi.  71),  a man  (Luke 
xxii.  58),  and  some  who  had  been  around  the  fire  (John  xviii.  25),. 
especially  a kinsman  of  the  person  whom  Peter  had  wounded.” 
This  inherent  probability  is  sustained  by  the  narratives.  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  both  say  of  the  third  time  “ then  he  began  to 
curse  and  to  swear,”  which,  says  Alford,  is  “ a plain  intimation 
that  he  spoke  not  one  sentence  only  but  a succession  of  vehe- 
ment denials.”  And  further,  in  the  narrative  of  the  second 
denial  (where  the  difficulty  is  raised)  we  have  a clue  to  this  very 
state  of  the  case  ; for  while  Matthew  mentions  “another  maid,” 
and  Mark  “ the  [probably  the  same]  maid,”  and  Luke  “ another 
man,”  John  uses  the  plural  “ they  said.”  Dr.  Fisher  overlooks 
this  last  statement  in  which,  as  Dr.  Gardner  remarks,  “ is  the 
key  to  the  whole.”  With  the  denial  of  an  arbitrary  and  unwar- 
ranted assumption  the  difficulty  vanishes. 

A fourth  case  is  that  of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho.  Dr. 
Fisher  wisely  admits  it  to  be  “ quite  possible  that  there  were 
two,”  and  that  point  is  removed.  The  difficulty  is  the  well- 
known  one  : Matthew  and  Mark  say  it  was  when  Christ  was 
leaving  the  city  , Luke,  “ when  he  drew  nigh  to  it.”  Our  author 
mentions  but  one  explanation,  to  render  syyi&iv  “ was  near,” 
not  drew  nigh.  While  he  admits  it  to  be  a possible  rendering, 
he  thinks  it  “ quite  unexpected,”  “ forced  and  unnatural.”  We 
assent  to  this  last  statement.  But  there  are  two  much  better 
explanations,  neither  of  them  forced  or  unnatural.  The  first  of 
them  was  satisfactory  to  Professor  Greenleaf,  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  (“  Testimony  of  the  Evangelists,”  pp.  369,  370), 
as  well  as  to  many  others,  and  is  this:  Premising  the  extreme 
brevity,  abruptness,  and  even  isolation  of  the  two  incidents 
at  Jericho,  where  Christ  appears  without  a word  of  the 
journey  thither  or  thence,  or  expressly  of  the  time  of  his  stay, 
we  do  find  that  he  remained  some  time  and  perhaps  some  days 
(it  being  his  only  recorded  visit) ; for  he  said  to  Zaccheus,  “ To- 
day I must  abide  at  thy  house and  “ that  he  did  spend  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  there  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  arrived  at 
Bethany  on  the  first  day  of  the  week”  (Robinson).  Jesus, 
therefore,  says  Professor  Greenleaf,  “ may  be  represented  not  as 
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finally  leaving  Jericho,  but  as  occasionally  going  out  of  Jericho” 
into  the  vicinity,  “ intent  on  his  great  work”  as  usual,  and  on 
his  return  restoring  the  blind  men.  “A  miracle  performed  when 
he  had  thus  gone  into  the  country  and  was  nearing  the  city  on 
his  return,”  adds  Dr.  Gardner,  “ might  naturally  be  described  by 
one  evangelist  as  taking  place  when  he  had  gone  out  of  the  city, 
and  by  another  with  more  particularity  [exactness]  as  being 
performed  on  his  return.”  It  was  on  the  excursion,  though, 
precisely,  on  the  return  from  the  excursion.1  A man  may 
properly  be  said  to  have  been  killed  while  taking  a drive  out  of 
Boston,  although  it  occurred  near  the  city  on  his  way  back. 
The  other  explanation  (Bengel,  Lange,  Ellicott)  supposes  that 
as  Jesus  came  from  Ephraim  to  Jericho,  he  naturally  left  the 
city  by  the  same  gate  by  which  he  entered  ; that  on  his  entrance 
he  was  accosted  by  a blind  man  (or  men)  who  was  threatened 
and  restrained  by  the  crowd  (so  reads  the  narrative) ; that  he 
did  not  heal  him  at  once  (the  narrative  shows  intervening  conver- 
sation), but  to  test  him,  perhaps,  kept  him  waiting  till  his  own 
exit,  then  yielded  to  the  renewed  importunity.  Some  add — 
though  unimportant — that  the  second  man  joined  him  mean- 
while. Luke  finished  the  whole  account  in  connection  with  the 
opening  request,  Matthew  and  Mark  with  the  completed  trans- 
action— neither  of  them  caring  to  cumber  their  brief  narratives 
with  needless  details.  Neither  of  these  last  two  solutions  seems 
to  us  to  require  any  “ great  strength  of  dogmatic  bias”  to  ac- 
cept, in  dealing  with  writers  who  generally  prove  themselves  so 
impeccable  even  in  details.  One  who  cannot  admit  their  com- 
plete validity  must  shut  his  eyes  to  scores  of  cases  in  secular 
narratives,  where  greater  seeming  diversities  are  admitted  to  be 
no  contradictions  whatever.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance  given  by 
Dr.  Fisher  (“  Beginnings,”  p.  399),  John  Adams  in  two  different 
letters  gives  the  story  told  him  by  the  daughter  of  Otis  con- 
cerning her  father’s  destruction  of  his  own  manuscripts,  using, 
he  says,  “ her  own  expressions.”  Among  other  diversities, 
he  makes  her  say  that  “ in  one  of  his  unhappy  moments  he 

1 The  English  version  of  Luke  xix.  1,  “Jesus  entered  and  passed  through 
Jericho,”  is  misleading.  It  is  the  imperfect  “was  going  through”  and  maybe 
going  about  through,  or  going  throughout,  as  Acts  xv.  41,  xviii.  23,  xx.  2.  It 
was  after  this  that  he  spent  the  day  with  Zaccheus,  according  to  the  narrative. 
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committed  them  all  to  the  flames;”  yet  in  the  second  letter  she 
is  made  to  say  that  “ he  was  several  days  in  doing  it.”  The 
only  difference  that  the  author  sees  in  the  narratives  (including 
other  diversities)  is  that  “ the  same  fact  is  narrated  in  the  one 
briefly,  in  the  other  more  in  detail.” 

The  same  writer  remarks  emphatically  how  differences  of 
detail  disappear  when  the  whole  transaction  is  presented.  Some- 
times a single  additional  hint  solves  the  whole  complication. 
Take  an  example  given  by  Professor  Greenleaf : “ In  the  case 
of  Cooper  vs.  Franklin,  Croke  says  it  was  not  decided  but  ad- 
journed ; Godbolt  says  it  was  decided  in  a certain  way  which 
he  mentions  ; Moor  also  reports  it  as  decided,  but  gives  a differ- 
ent account  of  the  question  raised  ; while  Bulstrode  gives  a still 
different  report  of  the  judgment  of  the  court,  which  he  says  was 
delivered  by  Croke  himself.”  Here  is  confusion  and  seeming 
contradiction  enough.  “ But,”  proceeds  Professor  Greenleaf, 
“ by  Bulstrode’s  account  it  appears  that  the  case  was  twice  pre- 
viously argued,  and  thus  at  length  it  results  that  the  other  re- 
porters relate  only  what  fell  from  the  court  on  each  of  the  two 
previous  occasions.”  The  seeming  contradiction  vanishes  at 
once  with  this  additional  fact.  Many  other  examples  are  at 
hand,  but  one  is  sufficient.  We  have  dwelt  a little  more  at 
length  on  this  instance  of  the  blind  men  because  it  is  actually  the 
most  specious  case  of  trivial  contradiction,  and  does  duty  on  all 
occasions.  But  we  submit  that  it  cannot  be  shown  to  be  other 
than  an  abridged  narrative,  and  one  who  rules  out  that  supposi- 
tion shows  little  knowledge  of  the  variations  of  absolutely  true 
testimony  and  little  of  the  judicial  spirit. 

A fifth  case  cited  by  the  author  in  question  concerns  the 
time  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  the  allegation  that  the  synoptic 
gospels  place  it’ on  the  evening  of  the  Passover,  and  John  the 
night  before.  To  this  we  reply  that  we  do  not  admit  the  allega- 
tion. Very  able  and  eminent  men  (besides  the  Tubingen 
critics)  do  indeed  maintain  that  John  takes  the  position  indi- 
cated. But  equally  able  and  eminent  men  deny  the  alleged 
fact,  and  they  maintain  their  case  by  reasons  (in  Dr.  Robinson’s 
words)  “valid  and  irrefragable.”  We  cannot  enter  on  the  argu- 
ment. But  any  reader  who  desires  to  see,  in  the  briefest  com- 
pass, the  light  of  noonday  let  in  on  a topic  on  w'hich,  as  the 
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writer  says,  “ the  very  floodgates  of  learning  have  been  opened 
to  cover  it  with  darkness,”  are  referred  to  Appendix  A in  Dr. 
E.  H.  Sears’  “The  Fourth  Gospel.” 

We  have  thus  examined  the  cases  selected  by  a very  able 
writer  as  test  cases  on  the  question  of  discrepancies.  We  might 
add  one  or  two  others  (as  the  hour  of  the  crucifixion  and  Christ’s 
words  to  Peter,  “ deny  me  twice"),  did  our  space  admit,  which 
are  sometimes  cited.  But  they  offer  no  greater,  if  so  great, 
difficulty,  and  were  not  deemed  by  him  of  sufficient  importance 
to  cite  in  addition. 

The  conclusion  we  reach  is  that,  in  view  of  the  singular  gen- 
eral accuracy  and  consistency  of  the  New  Testament  narratives 
along  their  vast  line  of  exposure,  and  the  entire  feasibility  of 
solving  the  few  cases  of  difficulty ; in  view  also  of  the  steadily- 
increasing  supports  which  fresh  investigations  are  bringing  from 
year  to  year,  we  do  not  see  cause  to  yield  to  the  rising  tide  of 
foreign  laxity,  we  do  not  find  reason  to  rule  out  of  the  sphere 
of  “truth”  into  which  the  Comforter  was  to  guide  the  disciples 
all  facts  except  those  directly  concerning  our  salvation  or  neces- 
sarily involved  in  them.  Before  we  concede  that  any  of  the 
facts  which  they  affirm  to  be  true  are  really  unfounded  and  erro- 
neous, we  shall  wait  till  the  proof  comes.  1 

It  seems  indispensable  to  say  a word  as  to  the  writings  which 
are  to  be  included  among  the  “ inspired.  ” The  subject,  though 

1 In  this  discussion  the  course  of  argument  has  superseded  the  necessity  of 
referring  to  many  writers  in  detail,  whose  views  are  canvassed  in  the  discussion. 
The  more  evangelical  writers  of  Germany,  even  Tholuck,  are  too  free  in  conced- 
ing errors.  Rothe,  e.g.,  holds  that  the  individual  portions  of  Scripture  are  not 
errorless,  yet  as  a whole  the  Bible  is  an  infallible  religious  guide.  “ Its  infalli- 
bility lies  in  its  total  effect  as  resulting  from  the  self-correction  of  the  one  sided- 
ness of  its  single  parts  by  other  of  its  single  parts.”  The  careful  reader  of  Rothe 
will  perceive  that  he  steadily  confounds  incompleteness  with  positive  error,  and 
the  marks  of  human  personality  with  proofs  of  the  absence  of  divinity;  that  he 
has  no  distinct  conception  of  the  various  alternatives  to  choose  between;  and  that 
after  rejecting  other  views  (chiefly  the  dictation  theory)  he  fails  to  show  any  valid 
foundation  for  his  own,  and,  while  distinguishing  between  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
he  makes  in  reference  to  the  latter  this  damaging  admission  : “It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  orthodox  theory  of  inspiration  is  countenanced  by  the  authors  of  the  New 
Testament.”  A careful  following  of  his  discussion  would  reveal  not  a little  of 
very  inconsequent  reasoning  and  arbitrary  assertion  throughout — more  than  it 
would  be  profitable  to  accompany  in  detail. 
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it  cannot  be  here  discussed,  cannot  be  altogether  dismissed 
without  a few  words  of  suggestion,  since  the  question  is  some- 
times introduced  to  give  countenance  to  the  notion  of  placing 
the  gospels  on  the  same  level  with  other  histories  written  by 
honest  and  good  men.  In  this  connection  we  read  (“  Begin- 
nings of  Christianity,”  p.  404)  : “ As  three  out  of  five  histories 
were  not  written  by  apostles,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  re- 
lation of  Mark  to  Peter  and  of  Luke  to  Paul  gives  an  apostolic 
authority  to  non-apostolic  evangelists.  That  the  second  and 
third  gospels  and  the  Acts  were  ever  submitted  to  the  apostles 
for  their  revision  and  sanction  is  a proposition  which  no  enlight- 
ened scholar  would  venture  to  sanction.”  The  last  sentence 
contains  a singular  limitation  of  alternatives  — as  though  no 
enlightened  scholar  could  hold  the  inspired  authority  of  the 
gospels  unless  he  also  held  that  they  had  been  thus  submitted. 

On  this  topic  of  the  canon  we  must  rest  satisfied,  as  on  many 
others  (for  example,  the  Lord’s  day),  with  evidence  that  is  rea- 
sonable. We  can  never  insist  on  excluding  all  cavil  or  objec- 
tion. 

We  start,  then,  with  the  fundamental  principle  already  set 
forth  as  the  basis  of  this  whole  discussion,  that  the  church  was 
apostolic  in  its  whole  organization,  early  government,  and  legisla- 
tion— made  so  by  the  Saviour  himself.  It  was  committed  into 
the  hands  of  his  apostles,  and  these  men  could  and  did  impart 
spiritual  gifts  to  others.  We  then  proceed  thus: 

1.  A portion  of  the  New  Testament  came  directly  from 
these  divinely-commissioned  apostles.  We  have  the  produc- 
tions of  Matthew,  John,  Peter,  and  Paul  — to  say  no  more. 
Here  we  have,  on  direct  apostolic  testimony,  all  that  forms  the 
main  history  aud  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  Subtract  all 
that  the  most  unreasonable  critic  demands,  and  the  rounded 
body  of  truth  is  here  given  us  as  a firm  basis  and  a sure  standard 
and  test  of  all  the  remainder. 

2.  A large  part  of  the  remainder  can  be  fairly  and  conclu- 
sively inferred  to  have  apostolic  sanction.  (1)  There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  their  wonderful  harmony  with  the  writings  already 
mentioned.  (2)  There  is  clear  evidence  of  the  writers  sustain- 
ing special  relations  to  the  apostles.  Luke  was  Paul’s  chosen  as- 
sociate in  his  journeyings,  and,  as  appears  by  many  allusions,  his 
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tried  and  constant  friend  as  well  as  his  sole  companion  near  the 
close  of  his  life  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  Mark  was  his  earlier  companion 
for  a time,  was  specially  desired  and  commended  by  him  in  his 
last  letter,  was  with  Peter  at  Babylon  as  “my  son”  (1  Pet.  v. 
13),  and  his  narrative  gives  clearer  tokens  of  the  eye-witness 
than  either  of  the  others.  We  may  fairly  add  the  report  of 
Papias,  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian  that  he  wrote  as  Peter’s  inter- 
preter, and  the  statement  of  Clement  (given  by  Eusebius)  that 
his  gospel  received  Peter’s  special  sanction.  Whether  James, 
author  of  the  epistle,  was  the  apostle  the  son  of  Alpheus,  or  the 
Lord’s  brother,  or,  probably,  both  in  one,  and  whether  Jude 
was  an  apostle  or  simply  the  Lord’s  brother  and  brother  of 
James  the  author  of  the  epistle,  they  had  been  both  closely 
associated  with  our  Lord  and  with  the  apostles.  (3)  Their 
writings  all  appeared  and  were  received  during  the  lifetime  of 
some  of  the  apostles  and  passed  unchallenged.  Late  admissions 
are  beginning  to  recognize  even  the  supplementary  character  of 
John’s  gospel. 

3.  All  the  writings  included  in  our  canon  (we  will  except 
2 Peter,  not  to  embarrass  the  argument)  were  very  early  re- 
ceived by  the  churches  founded  and  watched  over  by  the  apos- 
tles. Most  of  them — twenty  books  of  twenty-seven— by  all  the 
•churches  and  from  the  very  first,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  the 
matter,  and  unquestioned ; the  remainder  apparently  from  the 
first  in  the  regions  where  they  could  be  early  known  ; and  all 
universally  as  soon  as  their  claims  could  be  made  known  by 
the  more  distant  churches.  So  that  before  the  close  of  the 
second  century  every  book  of  the  New  Testament  (except 
2 Peter,  and  nothing  else ) was  accepted  in  the  church  either 
in  its  eastern  or  its  western  half.  It  has  come  down  to  us  like 
the  Lord’s  day.  Westcott  well  says:  “The  strength  of  the 
negative  criticism  lies  in  ignoring  the  existence  of  a Christian 
society  from  the  apostolic  age,  strong  in  discipline,  clear  in  faith, 
and  jealous  of  innovation.  . . . It  is  impossible  to  insist  on 

this  too  often  or  too  earnestly.  To  make  use  of  a book  as  au- 
thoritative, to  assume  that  it  is  apostolic,  to  quote  it  as  inspired, 
without  preface  or  comment,  is  not  to  hazard  a new  or  inde- 
pendent opinion,  but  to  follow  an  unquestioned  judgment.  . . • 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  epistles  [and  other  books]  of  the 
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New  Testament  were  first  recognized  exactly  in  those  districts 
in  which  they  would  naturally  be  best  known ; that  from  the 
earliest  mention  of  them  they  are  assumed  to  be  received  by 
churches  and  not  recommended  only  by  private  authority ; that 
the  canon,  as  we  now  receive  it,  was  fixed  in  a period  of  strife 
and  controversy ; that  it  was  generally  received  on  all  sides ; 
that  even  those  who  separated  from  the  church  and  cast  aside 
the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  scriptures  did  not  deny 
their  genuineness ; if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  first  references 
are  perfectly  accordant  with  the  express  decision  of  a later 
period,  and  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  other  book ; if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  earliest  forms  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
phraseology  exactly  correspond  with  the  different  elements 
preserved  in  the  canonical  epistles  [and  gospels] — it  will  surely 
follow  that  a belief  so  widely  spread  throughout  the  Christian 
body,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  inmost  consciousness  of  the 
church,  so  perfectly  accordant  with  all  the  facts  we  do  know, 
can  only  be  explained  by  admitting  that  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  genuine  and  apostolic,  a written  rule  of  Christian 
faith  and  life.”  All  this  can  be  shown. 

4.  The  marvellous  coincidence  of  the  several  writings  with 
the  known  apostolic  nucleus  sustains  the  united  testimony  of 
the  churches. 

5.  And  this  result  is  further  and  impressively  sustained  by 
the  vast  interval  in  quality  between  the  canonical  books,  not 
excepting  the  most  questioned  one  of  them,  and  the  best  of  the 
“ fathers”  or  of  the  Apocrypha. 

Such  considerations  as  these  give  all  the  weight  of  intellec- 
tual conviction  and  of  satisfaction  which  we  can  reasonably  de- 
mand or  expect  in  questions  of  this  kind  ; and  this  is  crowned 
by  the  conscious  knowledge,  the  certainty , that  the  whole  vol- 
ume, to  use  Mr.  Coleridge’s  words,  “finds  us”  as  does  nothing 
else. 


Samuel  C.  Bartlett. 


THE  FULFILMENT  OF  THE  BERLIN  TREATY. 


IN  the  number  of  this  Review  for  last  March  I had  the  pleas- 
ure of  setting  forth  some  of  the  cases  in  which  those  who 
pre-eminently  boast  themselves  to  be  practical  politicians  have 
shown  themselves  to  have  been  somewhat  less  far-sighted  than 
those  whom  they  affect  to  despise  as  “ pedantic,”  “ sentimental,” 
and  “ irresponsible.”  I took  my  examples  mainly  from  the  ex- 
perience of  South-eastern  Europe  during  the.  last  four  years. 
I showed  that,  as  a rule,  things  had  not  turned  out  as  the  prac- 
tical men  insisted  that  they  should  turn  out,  but  rather  as  the 
sentimental  men  had  long  before  foretold  that  they  must  turn 
out.  The  result  was  not  wonderful.  For  the  great  doctrine 
from  which  the  practical  men  started  was  that  the  mere  sign- 
ing of  a diplomatic  document  could  of  itself  work  physical  and 
moral  miracles.  The  opposite  doctrine  of  the  sentimental  men 
was  that  things  were  much  surer  to  turn  out  as  reason  and  ex- 
perience, the  workings  of  man’s  nature,  and  the  common  laws 
of  cause  and  effect,  made  it  likely  that  they  would  turn  out. 
The  admirers  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  showed  a faith  in  their  own 
doctrine,  a faith  which  might  have  been  fairly  expected  to  move 
mountains,  if  the  work  in  hand  on  their  side  had  not  rather  been 
to  keep  the  mountains  in  their  places.  For  before  all  things 
the  Turk  was  to  hold  the  Balkan  passes,  and  to  that  end  there 
must  needs  be  Balkan  passes  for  him  to  hold.  It  was  shown 
that  some  provisions  of  the  treaty  contained  the  seeds  of  their 
own  destruction.  It  was  answered  that  such  was  “ the  will  of 
Europe,”  “ the  last  word  of  Europe ;”  whether  those  provisions 
could  be  carried  out  or  not  did  not  much  matter;  Europe  had 
spoken,  and  they  should  be  carried  out.  It  was  shown  that  the 
boasted  final  settlement  was  in  its  own  nature  a mere  momen- 
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tary  makeshift.  It  was  answered  that  Europe  had  decreed  that 
it  should  be  a final  settlement,  and  that  a final  settlement  it  should 
be.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  the  Times  cautioned  all  men,  in  tones 
of  warning,  almost  of  pathos,  against  the  dangerous  belief  that 
any  jot  or  tittle  of  the  treaty  could  fail  to  be  carried  out.  Never- 
theless many  tittles,  many  jots,  many  points  of  a larger  size 
than  jots  and  tittles,  obstinately  remained  unfulfilled.  The  will 
of  Europe  was  to  be  carried  out ; but  somehow  the  will  of  Europe 
was  not  carried  out.  The  will  of  Europe  decreed  that  many 
things  should  be  done  for  evil,  and  that  a few  things  should  be 
done  for  good.  But  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  alike  proved  refrac- 
tory; the  good  and  the  evil  that  was  decreed  to  be  done  failed 
to  be  done  pretty  impartially.  The  Turk  was  to  hold  the  Bal- 
kan passes,  and  he  did  not  hold  the  Balkan  passes.  The  Greek 
frontier  was  to  be  rectified,  and  the  Greek  frontier  was  not  rec- 
tified. Above  all,  the  Turk  was  to  reform,  and  the  Turk  did 
not  reform.  This  last  promise  had  been  made  and  broken  so 
often  that  sentimental  people  ventured  to  think  that  it  would 
be  broken  again.  But  no  ; this  time  the  promise  really  was  to 
be  kept ; for  this  time  the  will  of  Europe  had  made  it  an  article 
of  the  final  settlement  that  it  should  be  kept.  “ The  last  word 
of  Europe  on  the  Eastern  Question”  was,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Turk  should  mend  his  ways  ; and  after  that,  of  course, 
he  could  not  help  mending  his  ways.  Yet  it  was  so  clear,  a 
good  year  after  the  treaty,  that  he  had  done  nothing  towards 
mending  them,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself,  in  the  speech 
with  which  the  Queen  prorogued  Parliament,  was  driven  to  con- 
fess that  the  mending  had  not  yet  begun.  We  were  indeed  im- 
plored to  remember  the  great  difficulties  under  which  the  work 
of  mending  had  to  be  carried  on.  But  the  difficulties  were  pass- 
ing away,  and  the  work  would  soon  begin.  This  would  have  been 
no  very  unreasonable  plea,  if  it  had  not  been  pleaded  on  behalf 
of  so  old  an  offender,  and  if  he  who  pleaded  it  had  not  been  one 
who  had  taken  as  his  motto  the  words  “ Forti  nihil  difficile.”  So, 
some  months  after  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  Lord  Salisbury 
at  Manchester  was  again  pleading  for  time.  How  could  the  Turk 
be  expected  to  reform?  How  unreasonable  it  was  to  be  asking 
him  to  reform  so  soon  after  an  enemy  had  left  his  territory. 
A sentimental  man  might  have  answered  that  the  Turk  had 
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promised  many  times  to  reform  during  the  course  of  the  present 
century,  sometimes  after  enemies  had  just  left  his  territory, 
sometimes  under  other  circumstances.  But  under  no  circum- 
stances whatever  had  the  Turk  ever  kept  his  word.  The  senti- 
mental man  accordingly  might  argue  that  reason  and  experience 
showed  that  the  vice  was  inherent,  and  that  therefore  the  Turk 
would  be  just  as  unlikely  to  reform  a dozen  years  after  the 
enemy  had  left  his  territory  as  he  was  on  the  day  when  the 
enemy  marched  out.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury, 
practical  men  as  they  are,  assured  us  that,  this  time  at  least,  the 
Ethiopian  was  going  to  change  his  skin  and  the  leopard  his  spots. 
But  the  sentimental  man  might  still  mutter  that  such  changes 
may  indeed  happen  with  those  long  periods  which  are  needed  by 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  but  that  the  change  is  so  slow  as  not 
to  be  seen  within  those  shorter  periods  to  which  men  have  been 
used  since  they  began  to  record  facts  and  to  fix  dates  to  them. 
I once  heard  a professor  describe  how  barren  land  might  be 
made  fruitful.  “ Plunge  it  under  the  ocean  for  a geological 

period”  was  one  clause  of  the  recipe.  The  reform  of  the  Turk 
would  seem  to  need  a chronology  of  the  same  kind.  “ Greece,” 
Lord  Beaconsfield  said,  “can  wait.”  But  can  Greece,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  endure  to  wait  through  the  countless 
ages  which  seem  needed  to  turn  a mollusk  into  a man  or  a Turk 
into  a treaty-keeping  European  ? 

Still  something  is  gained.  The  apology  made  for  the  Turk 
by  the  two  noble  lords  amounts  to  a surrender  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  treaty  can  work  of  itself,  by  its  own  inherent  power, 
in  the  teeth  of  all  physical  and  moral  hindrances.  They  admit 
that  the  Turk  has  not  yet  reformed  ; he  still  is  only  going  to 
reform.  That  is  to  say,  they  admit  that  the  treaty,  the  final  set- 
tlement, the  last  word  of  Europe,  has  at  least  found  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment.  And  to  admit  that  there 
could  be  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  final  settlement,  to  ad- 
mit that  the  will  of  Europe  did  not  work,  in  spite  of  all  diffi- 
culties, like  an  unchangeable  physical  law,  was  in  itself  a certain 
approach  to  the  sentimental  position.  The  most  practical  of 
men,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  facts,  must  draw  the  line 
somewhere.  Neither  Lord  Beaconsfield  nor  Lord  Salisbury 
could  venture  to  say  that  the  Turk  had  reformed.  On  other 
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points  a bolder  line  was  taken.  As  it  had  been  stoutly  affirmed 
that  the  will  of  Europe  could  not  fail  to  be  carried  out,  the 
simplest  way  was  to  assume  that  what  was  to  be  had  been, 
and  to  say  that  the  will  of  Europe  had  been  carried  out.  The 
very  same  sentences  which  had  been  used  before  might,  with  a 
small  grammatical  change,  be  used  again.  It  may  even  be  that 
the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  which  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  future  tense  is  not  always  accurately 
drawn,  might  make  some  utterances  of  this  kind  easier  on  the 
part  of  the  great  Semitic  leader.  The  argument  went  on  very 
much  as  before.  The  sentimental  man,  trusting  to  his  weapon 
reason,  had  argued  that  certain  things  could  not  be  done.  The 
practical  man,  strong  in  his  theory  of  the  will  of  Europe,  insisted 
that  they  must  be  done.  Presently  the  sentimental  man,  trust- 
ing to  his  other  weapon  experience,  pointed  out  that  certain 
things  had  not  been  done.  The  practical  man,  still  strong  in 
his  theory,  could  only  maintain  that  they  must  have  been  done. 
The  Greek  frontier  was  not  rectified  ; the  Turk  did  not  hold  the 
Balkan  passes.  Yet  the  English  ministry  and  their  advisers  went 
about  saying  that  the  treaty  had  been  completely  fulfilled.  The 
ruler  of  Hungary  and  Austria,  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  now 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  is  more  outspoken.  He  can  afford 
a little  qualification.  He  does  not  say  that  the  treaty  has  been 
completely  carried  out,  but  only  that  its  “ essential  conditions” 
have  been  carried  out.  This  is  perhaps  true  enough  from  the 
position  of  the  speaker.  He  has  gained  two  provinces,  doubt- 
less a very  essential  condition.  It  was  perhaps  also  essential 
that  a worthier  neighbor  should  be  spoiled  and  insulted,  that 
Austria  should  seize  for  herself  on  one  haven  which  had  been 
won  by  Montenegrin  valor,  that  she  should  hand  back  another 
to  the  vanquished  barbarian,  and  should  weight  the  possession 
of  the  third  with  every  form  of  insolent  restriction.  There  are 
those  who  know  perfectly  well  that  if,  in  1875,  Francis  Joseph 
of  Lorraine  had  had  the  pluck  of  the  ninth  part  of  a man,  he 
might  have  done  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  Russia  tried  to  do. 
He  might  have  marched  to  Constantinople  as  the  deliverer  of 
the  Slavonic  nations.  But  he  who  might  have  been  Stephen 
Dushan,  and  more  than  Stephen  Dushan,  chose  to  remain 
Francis  Joseph.  The  treaty  has  failed  to  carry  out  several 
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things  which  would  be  very  essential  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Stephen  Dushan.  It  has  perhaps  carried  out  all  that  is  essen- 
tial from  the  point  of  view  of  Francis  Joseph. 

On  the  whole  then  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  say  that  the 
despised  sentimental  men,  with  their  guides  reason  and  experi- 
ence, have  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  seen  further  than 
those  who  specially  pride  themselves  on  being  practical  men. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  practical  men  were  coming 
round.  Lately  the  Times  has  begun  to  publish  facts  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  things  under  the  rule  of  the  Turk,  with 
comments  from  its  correspondent  and  comments  of  its  own, 
which  would  hardly  have  found  a place  in  its  columns  in  the 
days  of  the  great  gush  about  “peace  with  honor.”  It  is  due  to 
the  Turk  to  say  that  there  is  no  change  in  him  ; if  he  is  no  bet- 
ter in  the  autumn  of  1879  than  he  was  in  the  summer  of  1878, 
at  all  events  he  is  no  worse.  Only  the  British  Government  had 
undertaken,  as  part  of  the  policy  of  “ peace  with  honor,"  to 
make  him  better.  In  the  autumn  of  1879,  as  every  letter  from 
those  lands  assures  us,  peace  and  honor  are  things  which  are 
not  to  be  found  anywhere  where  the  Turk  rules.  But  they 
were  just  as  little  to  be  found  there  in  the  summer  of  1878, 
when  Lord  Salisbury  was  shouting  for  joy  over  the  vast  regions 
which  he  had  “ restored  to  the  political  and  military  authority 
of  the  Sultan.”  Letters  from  Macedonia,  letters  from  Thes- 
saly, tell  us  what  that  rule  is.  They  tell  us  nothing  new : 
the  Turk’s  rule  is  simply  what  it  always  has  been,  what  it 
always  must  be.  But  it  does  mark  a certain  change  when  a 
correspondent  of  the  Times , in  recording  a tale  of  special  hor- 
ror, utters  a passionate  wish  that  some  member  of  the  British 
Cabinet  were  there  to  see  it.  That  is  putting  the  saddle  on 
the  right  horse.  One  would  indeed  like  to  see  Lord  Salisbury 
face  to  face  with  his  own  work,  to  see  him  constrained  to  listen 
to  the  prayers  or  the  curses  of  his  own  victims.  Lord  Salis- 
bury, in  his  Manchester  harangues,  did  not  find  it  convenient 
to  answer  this  challenge.  Lord  Salisbury’s  education  has  been 
completed  at  the  hands  of  the  great  educator.  He  knows  when 
to  hold  his  peace  as  well  as  when  to  speak,  and  the  last-reported 
doings  of  the  Turk  were  certainly  such  as  to  make  it  the  wisest 
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course  on  his  part  to  hold  his  peace.  But  even  in  the  aca- 
demical course  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  all  the  pupils  cannot  be 
at  the  head  of  the  class.  Just  before  Lord  Salisbury  was  in 
Lancashire,  Mr.  Cross  had  been  there.  Mr.  Cross’s  immediate 
business  lies  at  home,  and  nobody  quarrels  with  him  as  long  as 
he  sticks  to  it.  He  had  no  call  to  talk  about  Turks  at  all,  and, 
when  he  did  talk  about  them,  he  showed  that  his  education  had 
lagged  very  many  removes  behind  Lord  Salisbury’s.  Mr.  Cross 
clearly  has  not  altogether  lost  the  unfashionable  habit  of  speak- 
ing the  truth  ; he  has  not  learned  utterly  to  stifle  the  better 
instincts  of  man’s  nature.  He  is,  in  short,  the  dull  boy  in  a school 
in  which  it  is  honorable  to  be  the  dull  boy.  So,  just  before 
Lord  Salisbury  came  to  do  the  thing  in  the  proper  style,  Mr. 
Cross,  with  his  smaller  lights,  ran  about  Lancashire,  crying  out 
“Russia!”  at  every  breath,  but  still  saying — and  clearly  meaning 
— that  he  was  no  friend  to  the  Turk,  that  he  hated  the  abuses 
of  his  rule  as  much  as  any  man.  Very  good,  so  far  ; but  if  Mr. 
Cross  would  only  go  to  a better  schoolmaster,  he  might  soon  be 
taught  the  simple  lesson  that  it  is  needless  to  talk  about  the 
abuses  of  Turkish  rule.  He  might  be  taught  that  the  existence 
of  Turkish  rule  is  itself  the  great  abuse,  and  that  till  that  abuse 
is  got  rid  of  there  can  be  no  reform,  no  peace,  no  honor,  in  any 
of  the  lands  where  the  Turk  bears  sway. 

The  great  point  of  all  in  which  the  Berlin  Treaty  has  utterly 
broken  down,  that  in  which  the  will  of  Europe  has  utterly  failed 
to  be  carried  out — that  in  which  the  authors  of  the  treaty  them- 
selves allow  that  it  has  not  been  carried  out  — is  to  be  seen 
in  those  lands  which  the  treaty  left  under  the  rule  of  the  Turk, 
those  lands  which  Lord  Salisbury  felt  such  delight  at  having 
restored  to  his  rule.  But  on  this  point  it  is  needless  seriously 
to  dwell.  Of  course  nobody,  unless  perhaps  the  untutored 
guilelessness  — the  sancta  simplicitas  — of  Mr.  Cross,  really 
thought  that  the  Turk  was  going  to  reform.  There  was  no 
reason  to  expect  him  to  reform  this  time  any  more  than  any 
of  the  hundred  other  times  that  he  has  promised  to  reform 
and  has  not  reformed.  But  the  mere  necessity  of  repeating 

the  formula  shows  the  nature  of  the  ugly  favorite  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury.  When  two  civilized  powers 
make  a treaty,  whether  at  the  end  of  a war  or  at  any  other 
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time,  they  do  not  commonly  make  stipulations  for  the  internal 
good  government  of  each  other’s  territories.  Such  stipulations 
would  be  felt  as  an  insult  by  any  of  the  six  European  powers 
which  signed  the  treaty.  The  very  mention  of  reforms,  “ or- 
ganic laws,”  and  the  like,  show  what  the  Turk  is.  For  decency’s 
sake  he  must  be  put  into  at  least  seeming  fetters.  Lord  Salis- 
bury knew  perfectly  well  that,  when  he  restored  Christian  lands 
to  the  political  and  military  authority  of  the  Sultan,  that  meant 
that  he  was  handing  them  over  to  a faithless  barbarian,  to  slay, 
rob,  and  ravish  at  pleasure.  The  Times  correspondent  very 
naturally  calls  on  Lord  Salisbury  to  come  and  see  with  his  own 
eyes  what  he  has  done.  But  the  visit  is  needless ; Lord  Salis- 
bury cannot  fail  to  know  what  all  the  rest  of  the  world  knows, 
what  he  himself  certainly  knew  well  enough  in  the  winter  of 
1876.  But  even  Lord  Salisbury  had  shame  enough  to  throw 
some  kind  of  veil  over  his  work.  He  had  not  the  face  to  set 
up  again  the  fabric  of  oppression  which  had  been  overthrown, 
without  at  least  muttering  some  diplomatic  gibberish  about 
“ reforms”  and  “ organic  laws.” 

There  is  one  question  about  this  matter  which  has  been  put 
over  and  over  again,  and  to  which  no  answer  has  ever  been 
given.  That  question  is  this.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  takes 
some  things  from  the  Turk,  and  gives  some  things  back  to 
him.  If  the  rule  of  the  Turk  is  a good  thing,  why  take  any- 
thing from  him?  If  it  is  a bad  thing,  why  give  anything  back 
to  him  ? It  is  not  like  one  of  those  cases  where  a good  work  is 
done  by  halves  merely  because  there  is  not  physical  strength  to 
do  it  thoroughly.  Whatever  is  done,  much  or  little,  it  is  the 
will  of  Europe  which  does  it,  and  we  are  taught  that  the  will 
of  Europe  has  that  mysterious  strength  that  whatever  it  or- 
dains cannot  fail  to  be  carried  out.  It  would  therefore  have 
been  equally  easy  for  the  will  of  Europe  to  have  taken  every- 
thing from  the  Turk  or  to  have  given  everything  back  to 
him.  And  perhaps  either  of  those  courses  would  have  been 
more  intelligible  than  the  course  which  has  been  actually  fol- 
lowed. As  it  is,  we  have  again  to  ask  the  question  to 
which  no  one  has  ever  yet  given  the  ghost  of  an  answer,  why 
one  part  of  Bulgaria  was  left  in  utter  bondage,  why  another 
part  received  full  practical  freedom,  why  a third  part  was  put 
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into  an  intermediate  state.  We  must  remember  that  this 
was  made  a point  of  paramount  importance.  The  sky  might 
fall,  everything  might  perish,  India  perhaps  included,  before 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  allow  Southern 
Bulgaria  to  have  the  same  freedom  as  Northern  Bulgaria.  The 
two  things  must  be  kept  apart ; England — or  at  least  its  rep- 
resentatives— would  go  to  war — seemingly  with  the  whole  world 
— rather  than  allow  the  land  south  of  the  Balkan  to  be  as  well 
off  as  the  land  north  of  it.  The  Turk  was  to  be  refused  all 
entry  to  the  northern  province,  but  blood  should  flow  again 
rather  than  that  he  should  be  refused  entry  to  the  southern 
province.  The  Turk  must  have  the  right  of  garrisoning  the 
Balkan  passes — that  is  of  invading  Southern  Bulgaria  at  pleas- 
ure— that  is  of  doing  all  that  is  involved  in  a Turkish  invasion, 
all  that  Midhat  ordered  at  Batak,  all  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
jested  over.  To  all  argument,  to  every  question,  there  was  one 
answer:  The  will  of  Europe  must  be  obeyed.  Lord  Salisbury 
had  nothing  else  to  say  when  he  insolently  referred  the  Bulgarian 
delegates  to  some  of  his  hangers-on.  The  Times  insisted  on 
this  point  perhaps  with  a little  monotony.  Such  was  the  will 
of  Europe ; such  was  the  final  settlement ; such  was  the  last 
word.  The  quotation  is  a somewhat  stale  one,  but  the  talk  of 
the  practical  men  seemed  as  if  it  could  be  meant  for  nothing 
else  but  to  supply  a practical  commentary  on  the  well-known 
line: 

‘ Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo , stat  pro  ratione  voluntas.” 

The  method  of  the  practical  people  now  most  commonly  is  to 
point  to  Southern  Bulgaria  — “Eastern  Roumelia”  in  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  compass  — and  to  say,  “See  the  blessed 
effects  of  the  treaty ; see  how  peace,  order,  prosperity,  are  fast 
coming  back.  Where  are  all  your  forebodings  now?”  The 
answer  is  simple.  Certainly  Southern  Bulgaria  is  much  more 
peaceful  and  prosperous  than  a year  back  we  expected  to  see  it. 
So  far  we  have  been  mistaken.  But  why  have  we  been  mis- 
taken ? Because  we  were  to  some  extent  misled  by  the  prac- 
tical people,  because  their  assertions  that  the  will  of  Europe 
would  be  fulfilled  really  led  us  to  fear  that,  in  this  respect,  it 
might  be  fulfilled.  We  knew  very  well  what  would  happen 
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if  it  was  fulfilled,  and  we  feared  accordingly.  But,  as  it  has 
turned  out,  our  fears  were  groundless ; the  will  of  Europe  has 
not  been  fulfilled  ; the  treaty  has  not  been  carried  out ; Lord 
Salisbury’s  special  point,  for  which  he  was  ready  to  go  to  war, 
remains  a dead  letter.  The  Turk  has  not  occupied  the  Balkan 
passes;  therefore  Southern  Bulgaria  is  much  more  peaceful 
and  prosperous  than  it  could  have  been  if  he  had  occupied  them. 
And  now  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  mocks  at  the  treaty  as 
something  drawn  up  without  regard  to  national  feelings  or  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country.  This  really  sounds  rather  like  some 
things  that  we  sentimental  people  have  often  said.  It  is  one  of 
our  sentimental  crazes  that  the  facts  of  a case  should  be  at- 
tended to,  and  specially  that  regard  should  be  had  to  the  feel- 
ings of  any  nation  and  to  the  circumstances  of  any  country. 
But  to  this  rule  no  practical  man  will  ever  agree.  To  attend  to 
the  facts  of  a case  takes  too  much  time ; and  to  pay  any  regard 
to  feelings  and  circumstances  of  itself  savours  of  pedantry  and 
sentimentalism.  It  is  much  shorter  and  grander,  much  more 
practical  withal,  to  bluster  about  the  will  of  Europe,  and  to 
leave  facts,  feelings,  and  circumstances  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  new  practical  teaching,  the  older 
doctrine  that  facts  have  an  irresistible  logic  does  not  seem  to  be 
quite  exploded.  It  may  be  convenient  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
facts,  but  the  facts  are  there  all  the  same.  In  the  case  of 
Southern  Bulgaria  the  facts  have  up  to  this  time  taken  good  care 
of  themselves ; they  have  up  to  this  time  proved  too  stubborn 
for  the  will  of  Europe  to  overcome.  No  Turkish  soldier  has  yet 
invaded  Southern  Bulgaria.  The  Sultan  has  not  dared  to  send  a 
single  armed  barbarian  within  the  limits  of  the  new  province. 
In  this  matter  of  willing,  the  will  of  Southern  Bulgaria  has  proved 
stronger  than  the  will  of  Europe.  For  the  will  of  Southern  Bul- 
garia was  the  will  of  a pe.ople  ; the  so-called  will  of  Europe  was 
merely  the  will  of  a few  men  who  thought  that  the  facts  of  past 
and  present  would  give  way  to  a stroke  of  their  pens.  The  will  of 
Southern  Bulgaria  was  will  strengthened  by  reason  ; the  so-called 
will  of  Europe  was  mere  will,  which  did  not  pretend  to  give  any 
reasons.  The  will  of  Southern  Bulgaria  was  righteous ; the  so- 
called  will  of  Europe  w^s  unrighteous.  The  people  of  Southern 
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Bulgaria  had  made  up  their  minds  that  they  would  have  no  more 
of  the  Turk  in  their  land,  and  they  have  had  no  more  of  the  Turk 
in  their  land.  They  not  only  would  not  have  his  garrisons  ; they 
would  have  no  sign  of  him  at  all.  They  would  have  none  of  the 
badges  of  tyranny  which  the  petty  insolence  of  the  tyrant  wished 
to  force  upon  them.  Abd-ul-hamid  wished  the  flag  of  his  robber 
hordes  again  to  float  in  South-Bulgarian  air.  The  people  of  South 
Bulgaria  would  have  none  of  it.  Abd-ul-hamid  wished  the  ruler 
of  Southern  Bulgaria  to  go  as  a Turkish  pasha,  dressed  up  in  the 
guise  of  a Turkish  savage.  The  people  of  South  Bulgaria  would 
not  have  even  the  garb  of  a pasha  among  them.  Their  stronger 
will  would  have  for  their  ruler  only  a Christian  prince,  dressed 
in  the  garb  of  a native  Christian.  And  the  baffled  tyrant,  baffled 
in  every  point,  great  and  small,  with  the  treaty  torn  in  pieces 
before  his  eyes,  with  the  will  of  Europe  trampled  under  foot, 
could  only  turn  away  to  do  what  is  still  left  to  him  to  do — to 
chaffer  over  the  price  of  the  last  come  cargo  of  slave-girls,  or  to 
send  his  orders  to  Chefket  for  the  next  day  of  massacre  in 
Thessaly. 

Here  then  the  treaty  remains,  while  I write,  unfulfilled  for  evil, 
and  the  general  state  of  things  in  South-eastern  Europe  is  not 
such  as  to  kindle  any  great  fear  that  it  will  remain  otherwise 
than  unfulfilled.  Thus  far  Lord  Salisbury  has  had  to  stand  by, 
and  see  his  cherished  work,  his  darling  clause,  trampled  in  the 
dust.  Of  course  he  does  not  allow  that  it  is  so.  He  reminded 
his  hearers  at  Manchester  that,  though  the  Turk  did  not  as  yet 
hold  the  Balkan  passes,  yet  a day  might  still  come  when  he 
should  occupy  them.  The  treaty  still  gives  him  the  right  to 
occupy  them,  and  he  has  lost  none  of  his  rights  by  non-user. 
Rights,  he  tells  us,  may  sometimes  sleep,  and  yet  they  do  not 
cease  to  be  rights.  England  had  certain  rights  in  Beloochistan 
which  were  not  exercised,  but  which  were  rights  all  the  same. 
It  is  not  everybody,  on  either  side  of  the  ocean,  who  can  thus 
make  his  ideas  of  matters  in  Bulgaria  clearer  by  illustrations 
drawn  from  matters  in  Beloochistan.  Some  may  perhaps  be 
even  tempted  to  turn  the  illustration  the  other  way,  and  to  try 
to  form  some  notion  of  what  may  have  happened  in  Beloochis- 
tan by  what  they  know  to  have  happened  in  Bulgaria.  It  is 
true  that,  in  many  cases,  a right  does  not  cease  to  be  a right 
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because  it  is  not  exercised.  But  the  present  case  is  just  one  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  practical  existence  of  the  right  depended 
on  its  immediate  exercise.  It  was  a case  of  now  or  never.  If  the 
Turk  did  not  occupy  the  Balkan  passes  at  once,  there  was  small 
chance  of  his  ever  occupying  them.  From  Lord  Salisbury’s 
point  of  view,  the  occupation  of  the  passes  was  not  a mere  con- 
tingent right,  which  it  was  well  to  provide  for  in  case  of  acci- 
dent; it  was  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  The  object  of  the 
treaty  was  to  keep  the  Turk  on  his  legs,  and  the  occupation  of 
the  passes  was  the  prescribed  means  for  keeping  him  on  his  legs. 
To  give  up  the  occupation  of  the  passes  was  therefore,  from  Lord 
Salisbury’s  point  of  view,  to  give  up  everything.  To  allow  them 
to  remain  unoccupied  was  to  allow  that  neither  the  Turk,  whom 
the  treaty  was  to  keep  alive,  nor  the  treaty,  which  was  to  keep 
him  alive,  had  a spark  of  life  between  them.  The  occupation  of 
the  passes  was  not  a thing  which  could  be  put  off  to  some  conve- 
nient season ; it  was  a thing  which,  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all, 
was  to  be  done  at  once,  to  show  that  it  could  be  done.  It 
was  quite  certain  that,  if  the  Turk  failed  to  occupy  the  passes 
at  once,  no  one  would  think  that  there  was  any  reason  for  his 
failure,  save  that  he  did  not  dare  to  try  to  occupy  them. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  every  passing  day  makes 
it  harder  for  the  Turk  ever  to  occupy  them.  One  might  even 
think — to  shape  our  tongues  for  a moment  to  the  language  of 
the  enemy — that  the  failure  to  occupy  the  passes  might  look 
like  a loss  of  honour,  or  even  a loss  of  prestige.  To  come  down 
to  things  more  within  our  own  depth,  to  stoop  to  such  humbler 
considerations  as  national  feelings  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  it  is  plain  that,  if  the  Turk  really  meant  to  invade 
Southern  Bulgaria,  the  moment  for  him  to  do  so  was  the  moment 
when  the  Russian  armies  had  just  marched  out.  At  no  moment 
could  Turkish  troops  have  been  welcome  in  Southern  Bulgaria; 
but  every  moment  that  they  stay  away  will  make  them  more 
unwelcome  if  they  should  ever  try  to  get  in.  Up  to  the 
moment  when  the  Russians  marched  out,  Bulgaria,  Northern 
and  Southern,  had  never  for  five  hundred  years  known  what  it 
was  to  be  without  the  rule  of  strangers  in  the  land.  For  five 
hundred  years  their  land  had  been  occupied  by  oppressors ; for 
the  last  year  or  two  oppressors  had  given  way  to  deliverers.  And 
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though  deliverers  were  a goodly  exchange  for  oppressors,  yet  it  is 
doubtless  a still  better  state  of  things  to  be  without  either.  Now 
that  the  people  of  Southern  Bulgaria  have  at  last  learned  how 
sweet  a thing  it  is  to  be  left  wholly  to  themselves,  they  will  be 
more  unwilling  than  ever  to  submit  to  foreign  occupation  of  any 
kind.  The  Turk,  in  short,  if  he  ever  seriously  meant  to  occupy 
the  Balkan  passes — that  is,  if  he  meant  to  invade  the  liberated 
land  of  Southern  Bulgaria — has  missed  the  right  moment  for 
so  doing. 

We  may  then,  I think,  pass  by  this  bit  of  bluster  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s  as  something  which  lies  beyond  the  range  of  practical 
politics.  That  range  has  widened  wonderfully  since  it  was  said 
that  it  did  not  take  in  the  possibility  of  a tributary  province  in 
Bulgaria  north  of  Balkan.  It  has  hardly  widened  so  far  as  to 
make  it  likely,  as  things  now  stand,  that  Turkish  troops  will 
enter  Bulgaria  south  of  Balkan.  The  Turk  may  exercise  his 
right  of  occupying  the  Balkan  passes,  and  the  King  of  Denmark 
may  exercise  his  right  of  redeeming  the  isles  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland  by  paying  the  dowry  of  a princess  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Save  for  the  new  definitions  of  sentimentalism  and  pedantry, 
one  might  have  been  tempted  to  think  that  it  was  about  as 
sentimental  and  pedantic  to  talk  of  one  of  those  rights  as  to  talk 
of  the  other.  The  simple  truth  is  that  Lord  Salisbury’s  threat 
really  means  nothing.  He  knows  that  he  cannot  bite  ; but  it  was 
for  his  honour  and  prestige  to  give  a farewell  bark.  We  may  turn  to 
the  more  profitable  work  of  looking  at  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Here  is  the  great  fact  that  Southern  Bulgaria  has  practically 
gained  a greater  amount  of  freedom  than  the  words  of  the  treaty 
promised  her.  It  is  utterly  unlikely  that  that  freedom  will  be 
taken  from  her.  The  plain  truth  is  that,  in  this  matter,  the  will 
of  Europe,  the  final  settlement,  the  last  word — in  other  words, 
the  malignant  scheme  devised  by  Lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salis- 
bury against  the  freedom  and  well-being  of  the  Bulgarian  nation 
— has  been  half  carried  out,  but  only  half.  The  two  noble  lords 
have  succeeded  in  keeping  Northern  and  Southern  Bulgaria 
unnaturally  apart.  They  have  not  succeeded  in  handing  over 
Southern  Bulgaria  to  the  will  of  the  Turk.  The  logic  of  facts  at 
once  showed  how  absurdly  self-contradictory  was  the  scheme 
which  we  were  told  that  the  will  of  Europe  was  to  enforce.  The 
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southern  province  was  to  be  “ autonomous ; ’ and,  whatever 
may  be  the  exact  definition  of  the  silly  outlandish  word,  it  can 
only  mean  some  form  or  instalment  of  freedom.  Yet  Turkish 
troops  were  to  occupy  certain  places  in  the  autonomous  province, 
and  there  was  nothing  but  a Turk’s  promise  to  hinder  the  troops, 
when  once  in  the  land,  from  occupying  any  part  of  it  which 
they  chose.  Now  the  presence  of  Turkish  troops  in  any  land 
is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  inconsistent  with  freedom  in  any  shape 
or  any  degree.  That  is  to  say,  the  will  of  Europe  had  decreed 
a thing  which  was  simply  impossible.  There  could  not  be  at 
once  “autonomy”  and  Turkish  troops.  A practical  modification 
of  the  will  of  Europe  could  not  be  avoided,  but  that  will, might 
have  been  modified  either  for  better  or  for  worse.  Either  the 
“autonomy”  might  have  to  give  way  to  the  Turkish  troops,  or 
the  Turkish  troops  might  have  to  give  way  to  the  “ autonomy.” 
Happily  the  modification  has  been  on  the  right  side,  and  the 
“autonomy”  has  triumphed  over  the  Turkish  troops.  After 
they  have  been  kept  out  so  long,  it  is  now  very  unlikely  that 
they  will  ever  get  in.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  Midhat  will  ever 
have  the  chance  of  giving  orders  for  another  day  of  Batak. 
Looking  at  the  matter  sentimentally,  by  the  light  of  reason  and 
experience,  there  seems  every  chance  that  Northern  and  Southern 
Bulgaria  will  follow  the  example  of  the  two  Rouman  principalities. 
The  will  of  Europe  decreed  that  they  also  should  be  kept 
asunder  ; but  they  joined  themselves  together  in  the  teeth  of  the 
will  of  Europe.  For  all  that  one  can  see,  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood that  Southern  Bulgaria  will  soon  be  practically  as  free  as 
Northern  Bulgaria.  Presently  will  come  union,  and  in  course  of 
time  will  come  formal  independence.  All  that  the  malice  of 
the  two  lords  has  really  done  is  to  delay  the  complete  free- 
dom and  prosperity  of  a people  whose  freedom  and  prosperity 
they  have  been  unable  wholly  to  destroy.  They  have  created  a 
vast  crop  of  “difficulties  and  complications”  about  a work  which 
must  be  done  some  time,  and  which  might  have  been  done  at 
once  without  any  difficulties  or  complications.  But  “ forti  nihil 
difficile or,  according  to  the  motto  of  a worthier  house,  “ Che 
sara  sara.”  So  many  steps  have  been  taken  towards  the  deliv- 
erance of  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  Bulgaria  that  the 
complete  deliverance  of  both  is  only  a question  of  time. 
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One  thing  however  must  not  be  forgotten.  Besides  Northern 
and  Southern  Bulgaria,  there  is  a third  Bulgarian  land  in  which, 
if  not  the  will  of  Europe,  at  least  the  will  of  Lord  Salisbury,  has 
been  thoroughly  carried  out.  The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  decreed 
the  deliverance  of  the  greater  part  of  the  land  which  is  some- 
what vaguely  called  Macedonia.  Ochrida,  the  old  capital  of 
Samuel,  was  to  be  again  a free  and  Christian  city  in  a free  and 
Christian  land.  To  the  anti-Benthamite  philosophy  of  Lords 
Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury,  to  that  policy  of  “ British  inter- 
ests” whose  object  seems  to  be  to  bring  about  the  greatest  un- 
happiness of  the  greatest  number,  so  large  a scheme  of  deliver- 
ance was  naturally  unpleasant.  It  would  never  do  to  allow  so 
many  human  beings  to  be  restored  to  the  rights  of  human  beings. 
Where  would  be  “ British  interests,”  where  would  be  “prestige," 
where  would  be  “peace  with  honour,’’ if  the  “ susceptibility”  of 
the  Turk  should  be  so  little  regarded,  if  his  free  impaling-ground 
should  be  so  cruelly  cut  short  ? We  must  be  moderate ; we 
must  not  press  too  hard  on  our  dear  and  cherished  ally.  And  it 
would  indeed  have  been  hard  to  tear  away  so  vast  a region 
from  his  grasp  at  a single  blow.  It  would  have  sinned  against 
all  moderation  to  decree  that,  within  the  whole  of  the  great  Bul- 
garia of  San  Stefano,  every  house  and  field  should  be  free  from 
the  extortions  of  Turkish  tax-gatherers — to  decree  that,  through 
the  whole  of  so  wide  a range,  the  wife,  the  daughters,  the 
sons,  of  every  Christian  household  should  be  set  free  from  the 
outrages  of  Turkish  pashas  and  Turkish  policemen.  The 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  Porte  could  surely  never  allow  that. 
The  Turk  was  to  be  propped  up;  he  was  to  be  restored,  consoli- 
dated, endowed  with  a new  life.  But  Midhat  and  Safvet  and 
Abd-ul-hamid  might  indeed  raise  the  question  of  the  new  philoso- 
phy, “ Is  life  worth  living?”  if  they  were  told  that  they  were  to 
live  altogether  without  Christian  victims.  If  such  were  to  be 
the  new  life,  surely  they  could  say,  “ The  old  is  better.”  Some- 
thing must  be  granted  to  such  cherished  friends,  to  such  illustri- 
ous Majesties  and  Excellencies.  And  the  little  boon  that  Lord 
Salisbury  gave  them  was  that,  within  the  human  hunting-ground 
which  the  Russian  had  so  cruelly  cut  short,  not  a few  well- 
stocked  parks  and  coverts  should  be  given  back  again  for  the  im- 
perial sport.  From  the  borders  of  free  Servia  at  least  to  the 
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foot  of  Olympos,  the  political  and  military  authority  of  the  Sul- 
tan, and  all  that  is  implied  in  the  political  and  military  authority 
of  the  Sultan,  was  again  to  be  set  up,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
without  restraint  or  guaranty.  The  will  of  Europe  did  indeed 
mutter  something  about  “ reforms”  and  “ organic  laws  but 
everybody  knew  what  that  meant.  We  have  seen  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  himself  has  acknowledged  that  his  Turkish  friends, 
less  brave  doubtless  than  himself,  have  found  difficulties  in 
obeying  this  part  of  the  will  of  Europe.  No  doubt  he  had  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek  when  he  wrote  those  words  for  his  sovereign 
to  utter.  He  knows  as  well  as  any  other  man  that  for  the 
Bloodsucker  to  promise  reforms  and  organic  laws  to  his  Chris- 
tian victims  is,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  doubtless  meant  it  to  be, 
only  a bitter  mockery. 

Letting  then  the  reforms  and  organic  laws  pass  as  verbiage 
and  surplusage,  the  will  of  Europe  has  been  thoroughly  carried 
out  in  the  Macedonian  lands.  There  the  Turk  has  it  all  his  own 
way,  and  we  know  what  his  way  is.  Shall  we  again  ask  why 
the  Turk  should  have  the  whole  of  his  way  in  Macedonia, 
while  he  was  to  have  only  a piece  of  his  way  in  Southern 
Bulgaria,  and  none  at  all  of  his  way  in  Northern  Bulgaria?  If 
we  do  ask,  we  shall  no  doubt  hear  again  the  answer  that  such 
is  the  will  of  Europe,  such  is  the  final  settlement,  such  is  the 
last  word.  We  can  only  once  more  say,  “ Forti  nihil  difficile.” 
The  last  word  of  Europe  has  been  followed  by  “ more  last  words” 
in  Southern  Bulgaria ; it  may  be  followed  by  more  last  words 
in  Macedonia,  Bulgarian  and  Greek  alike. 

In  the  coupling  of  these  two  last  national  names  lies  what,  to 
any  one  who  can  look  in  the  least  below  the  surface,  is  the 
real  difficulty  and  complication  of  the  whole  case.  To  the  lovers 
of  freedom  and  right,  to  the  friends  of  all  the  south-eastern 
nations  without  distinction,  it  is  a difficulty  and  complication 
not  to  be  looked  at  without  deep  sorrow.  The  sentimental  man, 
among  his  other  crazes,  ventures  to  see  that  the  new  doctrine  of 
nationality,  the  still  newer  doctrine  of  race,  do,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
exercise  a great  influence  just  now  upon  human  affairs,  and 
specially  upon  the  affairs  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula.  Now 
the  mere  seeing  of  the  fact  is  consistent  with  either  approving  it 
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or  disapproving  it,  or  again  with  that  intermediate  state  of 
mind  which  thinks  that  this  fact,  like  so  many  other  things,  has 
both  a good  side  and  a bad  one.  But  the  practical  man  is  so 
offended  at  the  fact  that  he  calls  the  sentimental  man  unpracti- 
cal because  he  ventures  to  see  that  the  fact  exists.  In  some 
quarters  it  is  positively  dangerous  to  speak  of  questions  of 
race  and  nationality  at  all.  The  outburst  at  any  mention  of 
them  is  fearful.  The  man  who  hints  that  such  distinctions  do 
exist — or  even  that  they  are  believed  to  exist — and  that  the  mere 
belief  has  an  influence  on  human  affairs  is  treated  as  if  he  were 
guilty  of  having  called  those  distinctions  into  being.  This  is 
certainly  rather  hard  measure  ; but  it  is  part  of  the  penalty 
which  the  sentimental  man  has  to  pay  for  the  crime  of  seeing 
further  into  things  than  some  other  people.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  both  the  narrower  feeling  of  nationality  and  the' wider  feel- 
ing of  race  have,  whether  wisely  or  foolishly,  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil,  a real  effect  on  national  affairs,  in  a way  which  a 
very  short  time  back  they  had  not.  The  fact  being  so,  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  look  the  fact  in  the  face,  and  to  treat  it  as 
one  of  the  practical  elements  in  the  case.  The  fact  is  not  got 
rid  of  either  by  shutting  one’s  eyes  to  it  or  by  sneering  at  it 
and  getting  angry  about  it.  There  the  fact  is ; it  has  come 
about  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs  ; we  must  make 
what  we  can  of  it.  And  most  assuredly  the  fact  is  neither  un- 
mixed good  nor  unmixed  evil.  It  has,  like  most  of  the  turns  in 
human  life,  both  a good  and  a bad  side.  For  a good  way  on 
into  the  present  century  not  much  was  thought  of  nationality, 
and  nothing  at  all  was  thought  of  race.  Now  a great  deal  is 
thought  of  both.  United  Italy,  united  Germany,  stand  as 
living  witnesses  to  the  working  of  the  feeling  of  nationality. 
And  it  must  never  ' be  forgotten  that,  not  so  long  ago,  those 
who  were  wise  in  their  own  eyes  deemed  that  an  united  Italy 
and  an  united  Germany  lay  altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of 
practical  politics.  The  feeling  of  race  naturally  came  later,  and 
it  naturally  has  most  influence  in  those  parts  of  the  world  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing.  A crowd  of  historical  reasons  have 
made  the  feeling  of  race  in  the  wider  sense  far  stronger  among 
the  members  of  the  Slavonic  race  than  among  the  members  of 
any  other  branch  of  the  great  European  family.  There  is  no 
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hope  or  fear  of  all  the  speakers  of  the  Teutonic  tongues,  English, 
German,  and  Scandinavian,  throughout  the  world,  joining  to 
form  one  political  body.  There  is  no  hope  or  fear  even  of  the 
Teutonic  nations  of  Europe  joining  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  But  there  is  said  to  be  a hope  or  a fear  that  all  the 
Slavonic-speaking  people  of  Europe — and  save  settlers  in  the 
Asiatic  dominions  of  Russia,  there  are  none  out  of  Europe — 
may  join  to  form  one  political  body.  When  put  in  this  broad 
way,  any  such  hope,  any  such  fear,  is  utterly  groundless.  But, 
like  most  other  notions  of  the  kind,  there  is  an  element  of  truth 
in  it.  A crowd  of  causes  would  hinder  the  whole  Slavonic  race 
from  joining  together;  to  take  one  obvious  instance,  the  Pole 
and  the  Russian  will  not  easily  be  brought  to  pull  in  the  same 
team.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proportion  of  the 
Slavonic  race  which  would  answer  to  a call  to  union  on  the 
strength  of  community  of  race  would  be  far  larger  than  the 
proportion  of  the  Teutonic  race  which  would  answer  to  any 
such  call.  In  fact,  we  may  doubt  whether  such  a call  addressed 
to  the  Teutonic  nations  would  receive  any  answer  whatever 
beyond  the  limits  of  nationality  in  the  narrower  sense.  Speak- 
ing generally,  we  may  say  that  in  Western  Europe  we  have  to 
deal  only  with  the  feeling  of  nationality,  while  in  Eastern 
Europe  we  have  to  deal  also  with  the  feeling  of  race.  And  it 
is  almost  wholly  with  the  members  of  the  Slavonic  race  that  the 
question  of  race  becomes  a practical  question.  For  there  is  a 
Slavonic  race,  taking  in  several  distinct  Slavonic  nations.  But 
there  is  no  Greek,  Rouman,  or  Albanian  race  in  the  wider  sense. 
There  is  a Greek,  a Rouman,  and  an  Albanian  nation,  each 
speaking  its  own  national  language.  But  there  is  only  one 
nation  and  one  language  of  each  type.  In  the  case  of  the 
Albanians,  it  is  indeed  straining  a point  to  speak  of  an  Albanian 
nation  at  all.  Kept  asunder  by  those  religious  distinctions 
which  in  the  East  so  largely  take  the  place  of  national  distinc- 
tions, the  Orthodox,  the  Catholic,  and  the  Mussulman  Alba- 
nians can  be  said  to  form  a nation  only  in  a very  secondary 
sense.  But  they  are  a possible  nation ; they  have  all  the 
elements  of  a nation,  if  the  particular  cause  which  keeps  them 
asunder  can  be  got  rid  of.  Albanian  nationality,  if  it  does 
not  exist,  is  at  least  talked  about.  That  there  is  a Greek  and  a 
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Rouman  nation  no  man  can  doubt.  The  existing  states,  Greek 
and  Rouman,  are  indeed  far  from  taking  in  the  whole  of  the 
Greek  and  Rouman  nations.  The  natural  object  of  Greek  and 
Rouman  patriots  is  the  extension  of  the  Greek  and  the  Rouman 
state  so  as — within  the  bounds  of  geographical  possibility — to 
take  in  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and  the  Rouman  nation.  But 
in  none  of  these  cases  is  there  anything  beyond  the  nation. 
There  are  no  people  who  stand  to  Greeks,  Roumans,  or  Alba- 
nians in  the  relation  in  which  Englishmen,  Hollanders,  High- 
Germans,  and  Scandinavians  stand  to  one  another.  There  are 
none  even  who  stand  in  the  relation  in  which  Russians,  Servians, 
Bulgarians,  Croats,  Poles,  and  Bohemians  stand  to  one  another. 
There  are  no  people  who  stand  so  far  from  them  that  they  cannot 
be  called  members  of  the  same  nation,  and  yet  so  near  to  them 
that  they  must  be  called  members  of  the  same  race. 

Now  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  main  facts 
of  race  and  nationality,  as  they  concern  the  nations  of  South- 
eastern Europe,  were  very  imperfectly  known  even  to  those 
nations  themselves.  We  may  say  that  they  were  utterly  un- 
known to  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  generally.  All  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Turk  were  constantly  confounded 
together  under  the  name  of  Greeks.  As  late  as  the  Crimean 
war  there  was  much  confusion  and  contradiction  in  the  state- 
ments which  were  made  as  to  the  number  of  “ Greeks  ” who 
were  under  the  Ottoman  yoke.  Besides  the  great  truth  that 
no  figures  of  the  kind  were  the  least  likely  to  be  trust- 
worthy, there  was  this  great  source  of  error,  that  one  set  of 
reckonings  counted  as  Greeks  only  real  Greeks  speaking  the 
Greek  tongue,  while  others  set  down  as  Greeks  all  who  belonged 
to  the  Eastern,  Orthodox,  or  Greek  Church.  As  late  as  those 
days,  it  was  still  needful  to  explain  in  many  quarters  that  all 
Mahometans  were  not  Turks  and  that  all  Eastern  Christians 
were  not  Greeks.  In  later  years  people  have  sometimes  spoken 
of  the  existence  of  the  Slaves  as  a discovery.  A discovery  it 
certainly  was  to  very  many  in  Western  Europe  ; it  might  even 
in  some  sort  be  called  a discovery  to  the  Slaves  themselves. 
Now  to  confound  all  the  south-eastern  nations  together  under 
the  name  of  Greeks  was  a very  great  error  ; but  it  was  an  error 
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which  can  easily  be  accounted  for.  A certain  Greek  varnish  was 
really  spread  over  the  whole  country.  It  was  nowhere  likely 
that  a real  Greek  should  be  mistaken  for  a Bulgarian  or 
an  Albanian.  It  was  often  very  likely  that  an  Albanian  or  a 
Bulgarian  might  be  mistaken  for  a Greek.  The  Greeks  were 
the  most  advanced  people  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula, 
and  they  were  in  some  sort  a dominant  people.  They 
alone  kept  up  the  direct  traditions  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Em- 
pire. They  alone  could  claim  to  be  the  heirs  of  the  Imperial 
city,  of  which,  even  under  Turkish  bondage,  they  remained  the 
partial  possessors.  But,  far  more  than  this,  it  had  suited  the 
subtle  policy  of  Mahomet  the  Conqueror  to  make  the  Greeks,  or 
a certain  class  among  the  Greeks,  the  instruments  of  his  rule 
over  the  subject  nations.  He  knew  how  to  turn  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  into  a means  of  holding  down  those  na- 
tions in  bondage.  So,  under  later  sultans,  the  Fanariot  aristoc- 
racy of  Constantinople  grew  up  to  supply  a need  which  the 
Turks  themselves  could  not  supply.  Thus,  while  the  Greeks  as 
a nation  were  as  utterly  bowed  down  as  the  other  subject  nations, 
particular  classes  of  Greeks  became  rulers  over  the  other  nations. 
They  were  none  the  less  the  slaves  of  the  Turk  for  being  set 
to  rule  under  him  ; but  rulers  under  him  they  were,  as  long  as 
it  suited  the  interest  of  the  Turk  to  leave  them  so.  The  Patri- 
arch of  New  Rome  enjoyed  greater  authority  over  his  flock  than 
the  chief  prelate  of  any  other  Christian  church.  But  that 
authority  was  balanced  by  the  fact  that  his  head  was  at  every 
moment  in  greater  danger  than  the  head  of  any  prelate,  or  any 
member,  of  any  other  Christian  church.  And  the  Patriarch  of 
New  Rome  was  always  a Greek.  Wherever  the  Turk  ruled, 
Greek  bishops  were  sent  to  rule  Slavonic  churches ; no  Slavonic 
bishops  were  sent  to  rule  Greek  churches.  Greek  princes  reigned 
in  the  Rouman  principalities ; the  Rouman  lands  were 
crowded  with  Greek  nobles  and  Greek  officials.  But  there  were 
no  Rouman  princes,  nobles,  or  officials  in  the  Greek  lands.  Now 
this  dominant  position  of  certain  classes  of  Greeks  led  to  not  a 
few  evils ; still  to  a great  extent  it  was  a position  which  was 
fairly  won.  The  superior  culture  of  the  Greek  had  its  natural 
effect.  The  Bulgarians,  above  all,  were  brought  under  its  influ- 
ence ; and  a time  came  when  not  a few  Bulgarians  were  willing 
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and  anxious  to  be  taken  for  Greeks.  A Greek  air  was  thus 
thrown  over  the  whole  south-eastern  peninsula.  The  popular 
notion  which,  so  far  as  that  peninsula  was  not  looked  on  wholly 
as  a Turkish  land,  looked  on  it  wholly  as  a Greek  land  was  at 
once  a scientific  and  a practical  error ; but  it  was  an  error  whose 
existence  was  in  no  way  wonderful,  and  hardly  blameworthy. 

The  general  awakening  of  national  life  in  all  these  lands, 
above  all  its  special  awakening  in  the  Slavonic  lands,  has  changed 
all  this.  Each  people  has  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  its 
own  national  life.  No  nation  is  any  longer  willing  to  be  mis- 
taken for  any  other  nation.  Parts  of  the  Greek,  Rouman,  and 
Servian  nations  have — the  Greeks  a generation  back,  the  Rou- 
mans  and  Servians  but  yesterday — won  for  themselves  a place 
among  the  independent  powers  of  Europe.  The  Albanian  has 
his  difficulties  and  complications  with  the  Servian  at  one  end 
and  with  the  Greek  at  the  other.  But,  above  all,  the  land  which 
once  seemed  most  likely  to  be  hellenized  with  the  good  will  of 
its  own  people  now  stands  forth  as  the  special  enemy  of  Greek 
dominion,  and  even  of  Greek  influence.  To  judge  from  some 
late  utterances  on  both  sides,  Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  in  the 
lands  where  they  come  across  one  another,  seem  to  look  on  each 
other  with  a hatred  even  deeper  tha'n  either  of  them  bears  to 
the  common  enemy.  Tilings  sometimes  look  as  if  each  was 
willing  to  make  use  of  the  common  enemy  against  the  other.  It 
is  certain  that  the  enemies  of  both  in  distant  lands  know  well 
how  to  turn  this  enmity  between  two  Christian  nations  to  the 
behoof  of  the  common  oppressor.  When  Lord  Salisbury  de- 
creed that  liberated  Macedonia  should  be  thrust  back  again 
into  the  house  of  bondage,  it  was  all  done  out  of  pure  love  for 
the  Greeks.  His  heart  was  torn  by  the  thought  that  Greeks 
should  be  under  Slavonic  rule ; so  he  thrust  back  Greeks  and 
Slaves  alike  under  Turkish  rule.  Here  is  a state  of  things  which 
the  lover  of  freedom  who  seeks  impartially  for  the  freedom  of 
Greek  and  Slave  alike  may  indeed  lament,  may  indeed  long  and 
strive  to  change.  But  he  will  not  thence  leap  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  unhappy  differences  prove  any  monstrous  depravity, 
any  monstrous  folly,  any  special  incapacity  for  freedom,  either 
in  Greeks  or  in  Slaves.  All  that  it  proves  is  that  Greeks  and 
Slaves  alike  are  not  free  from  the  common  weaknesses  of  human 
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nature,  that  they  are  not  free  from  the  special  difficulties  and 
temptations  which  beset  nations  as  well  as  individuals  who  have 
just  passed  from  bondage  into  freedom.  It  is  wonderful  how 
many  people  fail  to  understand  that  slavery  is  not  an  im- 
proving school.  Homer,  so  long  ago,  fully  knew  that  simple 
fact ; but  practical  men  nowadays  seem  not  to  know  it.  It 
seems  to  be  thought  to  be  a sign  of  utter  and  hopeless  corrup- 
tion, if  nations  which  have  been  just  set  free  from  the  fiery  fur- 
nace of  barbarian  bondage  fail  at  once  to  spring  to  the  level  of 
nations  whose  political  progress  has  been  the  work  of  a millen- 
nium. Truly  the  nations  which  have  been  set  free  from  the  iron 
yoke  of  the  Ottoman  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  they  fail  to  advance 
at  an  impossible  rate  of  progress ; they  are  rather  to  be  admired 
if  they  make  any  progress  whatever,  if  they  are  able  to  set  up 
any  regular  political  system  at  all. 

This  enmity  of  Greek  and  Bulgarian  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
direct  result  of  the  revived  feeling  of  nationality.  When  the 
Bulgarian  found  out  that  he  was  a Bulgarian,  and  found  out 
that  Bulgarians  were  a nation  among  other  nations,  he  was  no 
longer  inclined  to  submit  to  Greek  bishops  any  more  than  to 
Turkish  pashas.  Bulgaria  won  her  ecclesiastical  deliverance  from 
the  Greek,  and  the  Turk  favoured  the  change.  The  policy  of 
Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  by  which  the  Turk  ruled  through  the 
Greek,  no  longer  suits  the  present  state  of  affairs.  The  more 
obvious  policy  of  stirring  up  strife  among  the  subject  nations 
has  taken  its  place.  It  thus  suited  the  interest  of  the  Turk  to 
promote  the  ecclesiastical  independence  of  Bulgaria.  On  this 
head,  oddly  enough,  while  Greek  and  Bulgarian  interests  are 
generally  so  strongly  opposed,  the  interests  of  Bulgaria  and  of 
free  Greece  are  the  same.  Both  have  thrown  off  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Byzantine  Patriarch.  Otherwise,  while  there  is 
no  enmity  or  clashing  of  interests  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
more  distant  Slaves  of  Servia  and  Montenegro,  the  interests 
of  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  clash  at  every  point.  An  un- 
lucky result  this,  it  will  be  said,  of  the  new  teaching;  how  much 
better  to  have  stayed  .quietly  under  the  common  yoke  rather 
than  begin  to  quarrel  at  the  first  glimpse  of  freedom.  This  is  a 
shallow  view  indeed.  We  must  take  human  nature  and  the 
events  of  human  life  as  we  find  them,  with  their  dark  side  as 
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well  as  their  light.  A nation  which  has  been  just  set  free,  or 
which  has  in  any  way  just  come  to  the  front,  is,  from  the 
strength  and  fulness  of  its  national  life,  likely  to  bean  ambitious 
nation,  and  therefore  to  be  a quarrelsome  nation.  Such  a na- 
tion will  wish  to  grow,  and  unhappily  nations  can  seldom  grow, 
in  the  old  world  at  least,  except  at  the  cost  of  other  nations. 
Take  away  the  Turk  and  leave  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  to  them- 
selves, and  there  would  very  likely  be  a war  between  Greeks 
and  Bulgarians.  That  is  to  say,  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  would 
fall  back  on  the  normal  state  of  things  which  had  lasted  for 
seven  hundred  years  before  the  Turk  entered  Europe.  This 
may  be  a reason  for  European  intervention  to  hinder  such  a 
war;  it  is  no  reason  for  keeping  the  Turk  as  a means  of  hinder- 
ing it.  Let  us  look  the  plain  facts  in  the  face.  A war  between 
Greek  and  Bulgarian,  like  a war  between  any  other  two  nations, 
would  be  a great  evil,  an  evil  to  be  hindered  by  every  means 
short  of  bringing  in  or  keeping  up  a still  greater  evil.  For 
though  war  is  a great  evil,  it  is  not  the  greatest  of  evils.  It  is 
not  so  great  an  evil  as  national  bondage,  as  national  death.  It 
is  best  of  all  that  two  free  nations  should  be  at  peace  with  one 
another ; but  it  is  better  that  they  should  fight  one  another 
than  that  both  should  be  held  down  in  bondage.  Some  day  the 
question  will  come  whether  Constantinople  shall  be  Greek  or 
Slavonic.  Let  diplomatists  say  and  do  what  they  please,  that 
great  question,  the  question  of  the  tenth  century  and  of  the 
fourteenth,  will  have  to  be  settled  sooner  or  later,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  or  in  the  twentieth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
wisdom  of  Europe  will  find  some  means  of  settling  it  peacefully; 
settled  somehow  it  must  be.  But  I do  not  scruple  to  say,  Let 
Greek  and  Bulgarian  fight  for  it,  as  they  have  fought  for  it  be- 
fore, rather  than  let  the  Turk  hold  it  against  both  of  them. 
The  old  wars  between  Greek  and  Bulgarian,  between  Greek 
and  Servian,  between  Servian  and  Bulgarian,  were  frightful 
evils,  chiefly  because,  by  weakening  all  the  contending  nations, 
they  allowed  the  Turk  to  swallow  up  all  of  them.  But  it  was  no 
gain  when  the  Turk  did  swallow  them  up ; the  new  evil  of  com- 
mon bondage  was  beyond  all  reckoning  worse  than  the  old  evil 
of  mutual  strife.  In  the  island  where  I write,  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  strove  together  through  ages  of  warfare.  Happy 
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was  the  day  when  that  warfare  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  peace- 
ful union  of  the  two  nations.  But  it  would  have  been  better 
that  the  warfare  should  have  gone  on  to  our  own  day  than  that 
it  should  have  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  common  bondage  of 
England  and  Scotland,  even  under  the  rule  of  an  European 
invader,  much  more  then  if  the  invader  had  been  the  destroy- 
ing Turk. 

When  the  Turk  is  gone,  likely  enough  before  the  Turk  is 
gone,  the  frontier  line  between  Greek  and  Bulgarian  will  have 
to  be  drawn  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  And  a hard  work  it  will 
be  to  draw  it ; the  difficulties  and  the  complications  will  be 
many.  But  they  will  be  difficulties  and  complications  arising 
out  of  the  natural  course  of  human  affairs,  out  of  the  unavoid- 
able facts  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  history  of  man.  They 
will  not  be  like  those  difficulties  and  complications  which  arise 
out  of  man’s  deliberate  wickedness.  The  difficulty  of  drawing 
the  right  frontier  between  Greek  and  Bulgarian  is  a difficulty  a 
thousand  years  old,  a difficulty  which  we  cannot  lay  to  the 
blame  of  any  man  now  living,  which  we  can  hardly  lay  to  the 
blame  of  any  particular  man  a thousand  years  back.  It  is  a 
natural  difficulty,  one  of  the  difficulties  of  which  human  life, 
national  or  individual,  is  made  up.  But  the  difficulties,  the  com- 
plications, the  present  wrongs,  the  possible  future  bloodshed, 
which  have  arisen,  or  which  may  arise,  out  of  the  unnatural 
partition  of  Bulgaria,  are  all  artificial  difficulties,  artificial  com- 
plications, difficulties  and  complications  wantonly  created  by 
this  and  that  living  man,  and  the  guilt  of  which  lies  at  the  door 
of  those  living  men.  In  the  former  case  we  cannot  fairly  blame 
any  man  later  than  the  Czar  Simeon  and  the  Czar  Samuel,  than 
the  Emperor  John  and  the  Emperor  Basil.  And  it  would  in 
truth  be  utterly  unfair  to  blame  those  ancient  czars  and  em- 
perors for  doing  what  we  should  all  of  us  have  done  had  we 
been  in  any  of  their  places.  In  the  other  case  we  know  whom 
to  blame  ; the  guilt  lies  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury ; and  we  trust  that,  if  we  had  been  in  their  place,  we 
should  not  have  done  as  they  did.  We  wish  to  do  whatever  is 
just  to  Greek  and  Bulgarian  alike;  only  we  cannot  say  off-hand 
exactly  what  is  just.  And  we  know  that  each  of  the  contend- 
ing nations,  not  from  any  special  national  depravity  in  Greeks 
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or  in  Bulgarians,  but  because  both  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  share 
in  the  common  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  will,  if  left  to  itself, 
ask  for  something  more  than  what  is  just.  We  know  that  each 
nation  will  overrate  its  own  claims  and  will  underrate  the  claims 
of  the  other.  For  we  know  that,  in  the  like  case,  we  should  do 
the  like  ourselves.  But  if  we  cannot  say  off-hand  exactly  what 
is  just,  we  at  least  know  what  is  unjust.  Given  this  or  that  spot 
in  Macedonia  or  Thrace,  we  may  not  be  able  to  say  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice  whether  it  ought  to  be  added  to  free  Bulgaria  or 
added  to  free  Greece.  But  we  at  least  know  that  it  ought  to 
be  added  either  to  one  or  to  the  other;  in  no  case  ought  it  to 
be  left  to  the  Turk.  Whether  the  claim  of  the  Greek  or  the 
Bulgarian  be  the  just  one,  we  know  that  the  claim  of  the  Turk 
is  unjust.  Not  but  that  even  for  the  Turk  some  allowance  is  to 
be  made;  for  this  or  that  particular  Turk  we  ought  often  to 
make  the  greatest  allowance.  Applying  the  rule  which  we  laid 
down  just  now,  if  we  were  in  the  Turk’s  place,  we  should,  to  a 
great  extent,  feel  and  act  as  the  Turk  feels  and  acts.  We 
should  be  no  more  willing  than  the  Turk  is  to  give  up  a domin- 
ion which  we  actually  held,  a dominion  which,  if  we  were  in  the 
Turk’s  place,  we  should  believe  that  we  held  somewhat  more 
than  righteously.  The  position  of  the  Turk  is  unjust ; but  we 
cannot  expect  him  to  see  its  injustice.  Indeed  the  better  he 
is  according  to  his  own  light,  the  more  honestly  he  follows  the 
teaching  of  his  own  law,  the  less  will  he  be  able  to  see  it.  The 
so-called  civilized  Turk — so  far  civilized  that  he  has  added  the 
vices  of  civilization  to  the  vices  of  barbarism — so  far  civilized 
that  he  has  learned  to  lie  and  flatter  with  the  same  tongue  with 
which  he  gives  orders  for  a day  of  massacre  — has  doubtless 
cast  away  all  thoughts  of  justice  to  the  winds;  otherwise  he 
might  be  expected  to  understand  the  injustice  of  his  own 
position.  But  the  honest  Mussulman,  who  really  believes  his 
Koran  and  tries  to  obey  its  teaching,  can  never  understand 
it.  For  his  book  tells  him  that  he,  the  true  believer,  has  a 
divine  call  to  slay  the  infidel  who  withstands  him,  to  lord  it 
over  the  infidel  who  submits  to  him.  The  deepest  guilt  of  all, 
deeper  even  than  that  of  the  gang  of  Excellencies  at  Constanti- 
nople, ranks  with  that  other  gang  of  Excellencies  and  Lordships 
who  have,  with  their  eyes  open,  given  themselves  to  prop  up 
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the  power  of  evil.  Shall  we  ask  their  motives?  It  has  come 
to  this  that  national  hatred  of  Europe  and  of  Christendom 
may  seem  the  worthiest  motive  among  them.  That  the  man  of 
the  East,  whose  every  thought  and  word  and  feeling  savor  of 
the  East,  should  maintain  the  rule  of  an  “Oriental  people” 
over  those  who  to  him  are  the  alien  races  of  Europe,  is  far 
from  being  the  basest  sight  that  we  are  called  upon  to  see. 
It  is  baser  far  when  men  of  European  and  Christian  lineage 
give  themselves,  with  their  eyes  open,  to  prop  up  the  foulest 
of  wrongs,  in  order  to  prolong  their  own  lease  of  power  by 
pandering  to  the  worst  passions  and  stirring  up  the  most 
groundless  jealousies,  among  the  nation  which  they  profess 
to  guide. 

But  in  the  teeth  of  men  like  them,  the  rod  of  the  oppressor 
will  yet  be  broken  ; and  then  the  question  will  come,  Whose  is 
the  heritage  within  whose  bounds  he  at  any  rate  is  an  intruder? 
The  frontier  line  of  Greek  and  Bulgarian  will  be  the  great  ques- 
tion of  a perhaps  not  very  distant  future.  It  is  well  to  look 
forward  to  that  question,  to  seek  to  understand  it  in  all  its 
bearings,  to  make  ready  for  the  day  when  it  will  have  to  be 
decided.  Still  the  question  between  Greek  and  Bulgarian  is 
not  the  immediate  question  of  the  moment.  It  is  very  far 
from  being  a question  which  lies  beyond  the  range  of  practical 
politics.  For  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  range  of  practical 
politics  goes  a little  beyond  the  questions  of  to-day  and  to- 
morrow. Now  the  question  between  Greek  and  Bulgarian  is 
not  the  question  of  to-day  or  to-morrow,  though  it  may  very 
well  be  the  question  of  next  week.  But,  while  the  wider  range 
of  practical  politics  certainly  takes  in  the  question  of  next 
week,  it  is  the  question  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  which  is  the 
most  pressing  of  all.  That  question  is  another  question  of 
frontier,  a narrower  and  an  easier  question,  a question  where 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  which  side  justice  lies,  on  which  side 
the  plighted  faith  of  Europe  lies.  The  assembled  wisdom  of 
Europe  at  Berlin  decreed  that  the  Turk  should  set  free  a small 
portion  of  enslaved  Greece.  I use  this  formula  because,  as  I 
have  set  forth  in  an  earlier  article,  the  forms  of  words  which  are 
commonly  used  obscure  the  truth  of  the  case.  I have  before 
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me,  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Times  newspaper,  a letter  bearing 
the  notorious  signature  of  “ Hobart  Pasha” — the  Englishman 
who  sold  himself  to  the  Turk,  and  who  has  been  twice  for 
so  doing  expelled  from  the  English  navy.  The  hireling,  who 
has  happily  not  had  the  opportunity  of  laying  waste  the  mer- 
chant towns  of  Greece,  must  do  something  for  his  hire.  What 
he  does  is,  fittingly  enough,  to  misrepresent  the  cause  of  Greece. 
Enriched  with  gold  wrung  from  the  groans  and  tears  of  suffer- 
ing Christians,  the  renegade  fittingly  enough  does  his  best  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  to  slander  the  victims 
at  whose  cost  he  flourishes.  Hobart  cunningly  calls  for  an 
union  between  “ Turkey”  and  Greece,  “ to  check  the  advance  of 
Slavism  and  the  semi-civilized  Bulgarians.”  Here  we  see  how 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  such  men  is  the  misleading  word 
“Turkey.”  What  is  meant  is,  not  that  Greece  — that  is,  free 
Greece  — should  join  with  the  people  of  any  part  of  the  land 
marked  “Turkey”  on  the  map.  What  is  meant  is  that  free 
Greece  should  join  with  the  foreign  oppressors  of  that  land 
against  their  victims,  Greek,  Slave,  or  any  other.  That  Greece 
should  join  with  “Turkey,”  in  the  sense  of  joining  with  the  people 
of  “Turkey,”  is  exactly  the  thing  which  is  wanted.  But  what 
the  cunning  mercenary  means  is  that  free  Greece  should  join  the 
Turk  against  the  people  of  “ Turkey.”  He  admits — and  the  ad- 
mission from  such  a source  is  worth  something — that  free  Greece 
must  have  an  increase  of  territory.  But  he  talks  about  “Turk- 
ish territory,”  about  Greece  “ claiming  territory  from  a brave 
but  unfortunate  neighbour,”  in  a way  which  may  easily  mislead 
those  who  do  not  look  through  words  at  things.  As  usual,  a 
little  pedantry  will  set  the  matter  straight.  Free  Greece  washes 
for  no  “Turkish  territory;”  she  wishes  for  the  liberation  of 
Greek  territory  from  the  Turkish  invader.  She  does  not  ask  to 
take  any  territory  from  any  brave  but  unfortunate  neighbour; 
she  asks  that  her  brave  but  unfortunate  neighbours  may  be  put 
in  possession  of  their  own  territory.  She  asks  that  her  Greek 
neighbours  in  Thessaly  and  Epeiros,  a people  eminently  brave  but 
unfortunate — the  countrymen  of  the  heroes  of  Souli  and  the 
heroes  of  Olympos — may  be  restored  to  the  full  possession  of 
the  territory  which  is  their  own  but  over  which  the  Turk  exer- 
cises an  unjust  rule.  The  conventionalities  of  diplomacy,  the 
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needful  regard  for  the  honourand  susceptibility  of  the  oppres- 
sor, hindered  the  commands  of  Europe  from  taking  the  shape 
into  which  I have  translated  them.  But  the  practical  meaning 
of  one  of  the  orders  which  Europe  issued  at  Berlin  was  that  the 
Turk  should  set  free  a certain  portion  of  his  Greek  victims,  all 
those  namely  who  dwelled  within  a certain  geographical  limit, 
on  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  certain  rivers.  Plain  men  may 
indeed  wonder  at  these  geographical  distinctions ; they  may 
perhaps  venture  to  ask  why,  if  freedom  be  a good  thing,  it  should 
not  be  given  to  the  dwellers  on  both  sides  of  the  river ; why,  if 
freedom  is  a bad  thing,  it  should  be  given  to  the  dwellers  on 
either  side.  They  may  ask  what  claim  the  Greeks  of  part  of 
Thessaly  and  Epeiros  has  to  freedom  which  is  not  equally  shared 
by  the  Greeks  of  the  rest  of  Thessaly  and  Epeiros,  by  the  Greeks 
of  Macedonia  and  Chalkidike,  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  of  Psara  and 
Chios.  But  we  will  leave  these  subtler  questions  and  stick  to  the 
facts  of  the  treaty.  The  treaty,  which  decreed  the  bondage  of 
certain  Slaves  and  of  certain  Greeks,  did  also  decree  the  libera- 
tion of  certain  Greeks.  On  that  text  we  may  take  our  stand  ; it 
is  now  our  turn  to  say,  Here  is  the  will  of  Europe ; here  is  the 
last  word  ; here  is  the  final  settlement.  Europe  has  spoken. 
We  were  told  that,  when  Europe  had  spoken,  the  Bulgarian  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  obey.  We  now  say  in  our  turn  that, 
when  Europe  has  spoken,  the  Turk  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
obey.  But  as  yet  the  Turk  has  refused  to  obey.  I am  writing 
beyond  the  ocean,  and  it  may  be  that,  before  my  words  can  find 
their  way  into  print,  the  Turk  may  at  last  have  been  driven  to 
obey.  But  up  to  this  moment,  a year  and  some  months  after 
he  received  his  orders,  he  still  has  not  obeyed ; he  has  shown  no 
purpose  of  obeying.  Even  if  he  should  be  made  to  obey  before 
the  present  year  is  out,  the  fact  will  remain  the  same  that  the 
English  ministers  and  their  supporters  went  about  crowing  and 
bragging  that  the  Berlin  Treaty  had  been  thoroughly  carried 
out,  while  they  knew  well  that  those  clauses  of  the  treaty  which 
dealt  with  the  Greek  frontier  — that  is,  those  clauses  of  the 
treaty  which  decreed  the  deliverance  of  a part  of  enslaved 
Greece  still  remained  as  far  from  fulfilment  as  they  were  on 
the  day  that  the  treaty  was  signed.  They  knew  that  the  Turk, 
so  far  from  setting  free  a single  rood  of  enslaved  Greece,  was 
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heaping  heavier  still  the  fetters  and  barring  closer  still  the  grate 
over  the  people  of  the  land  which  Europe  had  commanded  him 
to  set  free.  They  knew  that  the  Turk,  instead  of  yielding 
up  those  lands  to  their  own  people,  was  flooding  them  every 
day  with  a new  wave  of  his  barbarian  hordes.  They  knew  that, 
though  the  bidding  of  Europe  was  that  parts  of  Thessaly  and 
Epeiros  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  political  and  military 
authority  of  the  Sultan,  yet  the  military  and  political  authority 
of  the  Sultan  still  flourished  there  in  all  its  fulness,  carried  out, 
according  to  its  wont,  in  deeds  like  the  deeds  of  Batak.  Where 
the  treaty  had  decreed  that  part  of  enslaved  Greece  should 
remain  under  the  yoke,  there  the  treaty  had  been  carried  out 
to  the  letter.  Where  the  treaty  decreed  that  part  of  en- 
slaved Greece  should  be  set  free  from  the  yoke,  there  the  treaty 
was  trampled  under  foot.  There  the  will  of  Europe,  the  last 
word,  the  final  settlement,  went  for  nothing.  And,  knowing  all 
this,  the  English  ministers  went  about  boasting  that  every  pro- 
vision of  the  treaty  had  been  fulfilled  ; and  they  were  not  ashamed 
to  put  into  the  mouth  of  their  sovereign  words  that  asserted  its 
fulfilment. 

And  now  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that,  in  saying  all  this, 
they  were  in  a certain  sense,  as  far  as  the  Greek  frontier  was 
concerned,  speaking  the  truth.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  only  in  a very 
mean,  paltry,  pettifogging  sense  that  they  were  speaking  the 
truth ; still  there  is  a sense  in  which  they  were  speaking  it. 
They  made  the  Queen  say  that  the  “ stipulations”  of  the  treaty 
had  been  fulfilled.  By  so  saying  they  contrived  to  give  them- 
selves and  their  friend  the  Turk  a loophole.  They  had  taken 
care  that  it  should  be  open  to  them  to  say  that  there  were  no 
“stipulations”  about  the  Greek  frontier.  They  had  taken  care 
to  give  both  themselves  and  the  Turk  the  means  of  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  the  question.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  if  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  expresses  the  will  of  Europe, 
the  will  of  Europe  was  that  the  Turk  should  set  free  the  Southern 
districts  of  Epeiros  and  Thessaly,  When  it  was  convenient  to 
say  so,  the  ministers  themselves  said  so ; their  organ  the  Times 
said  so.  But  they  had  taken  care  to  give  themselves  the  means 
of  talking  in  another  strain,  if  it  should  ever  prove  more  con- 
venient to  talk  in  another  strain.  Before  the  treaty  was  made, 
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the  English  ministry  made  what  every  honourable  mind  would 
understand  as  a promise  that,  if  free  Greece  kept  quiet,  Epeiros 
and  Thessaly  should  be  added  to  free  Greece.  It  was  so 
understood  in  Greece  ; it  was  so  understood  in  England.  1*  or  a 
moment  all  England  was  of  one  mind  as  far  as  Greece  was  con- 
cerned. The  papers  which  had  throughout  supported  the  Chris- 
tian cause  had  supported  the  claims  of  Greece  as  part  of  that 
cause,  and  they  did  not  cease  to  support  them  now.  And  for  a 
moment  the  papers  which  had  supported  the  Turk  against  Chris- 
tendom turned  against  him  on  this  one  point.  Then  came  a 
change.  The  English  ministers  had  taken  care  that  their  lan- 
guage towards  free  Greece,  though  amounting,  as  everybody 
understood  it,  to  an  honourable  promise,  should  have  no  actually 
binding  force.  They  therefore  could  back  out  of  it  if  they 
chose ; and  they  did  back  out  of  it.  At  the  earlier  sessions  of 
the  Congress,  Lord  Salisbury  appeared  as  a zealous  philhellen. 
Suddenly  he  turned  round ; he  basely  insulted  the  represen- 
tatives of  free  Greece,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  discussion  he 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield  appeared  as  enemies  of  the  Greek  cause. 
The  cause  of  the  sudden  change  was  generally  understood  to  be 
that  the  Turk  bought  them  over  by  the  cession  of  Cyprus.  The 
promises  made  to  free  Greece  were  cast  aside  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field and  Lord  Salisbury  in  exchange  for  the  honour  and  glory  of 
making  their  sovereign  a tributary  of  the  Turk.  Lord  Beacons- 
field came  back  to  snigger  about  the  Greeks  being  “an  interesting 
people,”  to  say  how  Greece  “could  wait,”  and  the  like.  And  of 
course  the  whole  ministerial  press  turned  round,  and  became  as 
fierce  against  Greece  as  it  had  just  before  been  zealous  for 
Greece.  And,  when  the  treaty  came  to  be  examined,  it  was  seen 
that,  just  as  before,  there  was  a way  made  to  back  out.  When 
the  will  of  Europe  was  that  any  Christian  people  should  be  left 
in  bondage,  or  thrust  back  into  bondage  after  being  set  free, 
then  the  treaty  set  forth  the  will  of  Europe  in  words  which  could 
not  be  mistaken.  There  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  sentence 
which  was  pronounced  against  Macedonia  and  Crete.  But  care 
was  taken  that  the  sentence  which  was  pronounced  in  favour  of 
parts  of  Thessaly  and  Epeiros  should  not  be  set  forth  with  the 
same  clearness.  The  will  of  Europe  now  spoke  a somew'hat 
timid  and  a very’  uncertain  language.  An  ambiguous  word— 
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invite , which  has  different  meanings  in  English  and  French — was 
chosen,  so  that  the  Turk  might  have  a way  to  back  out.  It  was 
left  open  to  him  to  say  that  he  had  no  commands  laid  upon 
him,  that  he  was  merely  invited,  and  was  in  no  way  bound  to 
accept  the  invitation.  The  Turk  has  therefore  up  to  this  day 
steadily  refused  to  obey  the  will  of  Europe.  The  lands  which 
Europe  decreed  should  be  set  free  have  not  been  set  free. 
Instead  of  deliverance,  their  bondage  has  been  made  more  cruel. 
There  have  been  negotiations  over  and  over  again  between  Greek 
and  Turkish  negotiators;  but  of  course  nothing  has  come  of 
them.  The  Turk  knows  better  than  to  let  anything  come  of 
them.  The  English  ministry  have  once  or  twice  said  that  these 
negotiations  were  going  to  lead  to  something.  But  they  have 
not  as  yet  led  to  anything.  The  Times , which  had  blustered  so 
fiercely  at  the  Bulgarians,  did  once  or  twice  impartially  bluster  at 
the  Turk.  It  told  him  that  he  too  must  obey  the  will  of  Europe, 
and  that  the  will  of  Europe  was  just  as  binding  even  though  it 
took  the  form  of  an  invitation  and  not  the  form  of  a command. 
The  Turk  knew  better  than  the  Times.  He  had  not,  and  he  has 
not,  the  least  thought  of  yielding  to  mere  invitations.  He  has 
no  thought  of  lessening  his  human  preserve  by  a single  acre, 
except  in  obedience  to  a call  a good  deal  more  pressing  than 
he  has  yet  had.  Diplomatically  the  Turk  is  right.  He  does 
as  anybody  else  would  do  ; he  construes  a formula  of  doubtful 
meaning  in  the  sense  which  is  most  favourable  to  himself.  The 
wolf  who  has  the  lamb  between  his  jaws  will  not  let  the  lamb 
go  unless  the  shepherd  takes  to  something  stronger  than  invita- 
tions. 

In  this  sense  then,  while  the  clear  will  of  Europe  is  openly 
defied,  the  Turk  may  say  that  he  has  in  no  way  disobeyed  the 
treaty  by  simply  neglecting  to  accept  an  invitation.  In  this 
sense  too,  the  English  ministry  may  say  that  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  have  been  fulfilled,  because  they  took  care  that 
about  the  Greek  frontier  there  should  be  no  binding  stipulation 
at  all.  They  took  care  so  to  word  the  clause  that  the  Turk  might, 
if  he  chose,  snap  his  fingers  in  the  face  of  Europe.  And  up  to 
this  time  he  has  snapped  his  fingers  in  the  face  of  Europe,  no 
man  forbidding  him. 

It  'is  for  honourable  men,  for  law-abiding  men,  for  men  who 
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believe  in  the  old  rule  of  swearing  to  one’s  neighbour  and  disap- 
pointing him  not,  to  say  how  such  doings  as  these  are  looked 
upon  on  either  side  of  the  ocean.  There  may  be  some  ingenious 
defence  for  all  this ; but  we  have  not  yet  heard  it.  It  is  at  least 
ominous  that  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  who,  as  a rule,  does  not 
lack  hardihood,  did  not  venture  to  utter  the  words  “ Greek  fron- 
tier” in  his  Manchester  harangues.  To  plain  men,  who  cleave  to 
old-fashioned  views  of  public  morality,  the  conduct  of  the  British 
ministry  might  seem  to  have  a tendency  to  weaken  the  ties  of 
mutual  trust  between  nation  and  nation,  between  man  and  man. 
It  might  seem  as  if  for  the  future  the  representatives  of  civilized 
nations  would  have  to  meet  one  another,  not  on  the  footing  of 
honourable  men  putting  some  faith  in  each  other’s  word,  some 
faith  in  each  other’s  evident  meaning,  but  on  the  footing  of 
sharp  practitioners  of  the  law,  taking  advantage  of  every  verbal 
subtlety  to  escape  the  fulfilment  of  what  was  at  least  a promise 
in  honour  and  in  morals.  Two  things  at  least  are  certain.  One 
is  that  free  Greece  put  trust  in  the  honour  of  English  statesmen, 
and  found  that  it  was  a broken  reed  on  which  she  was  leaning. 
The  other  is  that,  of  those  clauses  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  which 
affect  the  Greek  nation,  those  which  decreed  the  bondage  of  any 
part  of  it  were  clearly  expressed  and  have  been  fully  carried  out. 
Those  which  decreed  the  deliverance  of  any  part  of  it  were 
expressed  in  words  of  doubtful  meaning,  and  no  step  has  been 
taken  towards  their  practical  fulfilment. 


Edward  A.  Freeman. 
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NO  branch  of  astronomical  inquiry  is  of  more  general  interest 
than  that  which  concerns  itself  with  the  sun.  The  inves- 
tigations as  to  the  distance  and  mass  of  this  body,  its  constitution, 
its  radiation  and  temperature,  its  atmosphere  and  appendages 
of  chromosphere  and  corona,  these  and  all  allied  researches  have 
attracted  the  attention  and  interest  not  only  of  professional 
men  of  science,  but  of  the  whole  intelligent  public.  Naturally 
too  ; since  it  has  become  continually  plainer  that  the  solar  rays 
are  the  sole  motive  power  of  all  terrestrial  activity,  and  that  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  sun  will  very  probably  bring  with  it 
the  solution  of  many  of  the  most  important  problems  of  meteor- 
ology and  physical  geography.  Besides,  the  scale  and  character 
of  solar  phenomena  are  such  as  to  appeal  to  the  poetic  and 
imaginative  part  of  our  nature  in  a way  quite  unparalleled  by 
anything  else  in  science. 

Within  the  past  few  years  we  have  to  note  substantial  pro- 
gress in  the  problem  of  the  solar  parallax. 

Until  about  twenty  years  ago  the  accepted  value  of  this 
element  was  8". 58,  corresponding  to  a distance  of  the  sun  a little 
greater  than  95,000,000  of  miles.  This  figure  was  deduced  by 
Encke,  in  1822-24,  from  the  two  transits  of  Venus  which 
occurred  during  the  eighteenth  century  ; and  for  nearly  forty 
years  it  was  received  almost  without  question.  Between  1850 
and  i860,  however,  various  researches  upon  the  motion  of  the 
moon  and  planets,  the  velocity  of  light,  and  other  phenomena 
which  are  connected  with  the  problem,  made  it  clear  that  a very 
considerable  correction  was  necessary,  the  different  estimates  of 
the  parallax  falling  for  the  most  part  between  8".8o  and  8/l’.90, 
which  correspond  respectively  to  distances  of  92,900,000  and 
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91,800,000  miles.  Probably  the  value  8".85,  deduced  by  Pro- 
fessor Newcomb  in  1867  from  all  the  data  then  at  command, 
has  been  considered  by  astronomers  generally  as  entitled  to  the 
greatest  weight.  The  British  Nautical  Almanac,  indeed,  has  for 
some  years  employed  the  value  8".95,  but  the  German,  Ameri- 
can, and  French  have  used  8".85  or  8".86  in  their  Ephemerides. 

During  the  past  five  or  six  years,  however,  pretty  decisive 
evidence  has  appeared  that  these  figures  are  somewhat  too 
large. 

The  results  of  the  transit  of  Venus  observations  have  not 
yet  been  so  fully  published  as  might  have  been  expected,  delays 
of  one  kind  or  another  having  occurred  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Russian,  German,  French,  and  American  work.  Thus  far  only 
the  English  results  have  appeared.  Their  telescopic  observa- 
tions, reduced  under  the  direction  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  were 
published  in  1878,  and  give  a solar  parallax  of  8 ".76.  No  very 

great  weight,  however,  can  be  assigned  to  this  determination,  as 
it  depends  very  much  upon  the  interpretation  put  upon  the 
observer’s  accounts.  From  the  very  same  data  quite  different 
results  can  be  obtained  by  slight  and  admissible  variations ; so 
that  by  independent  reductions  of  these  same  observations,  Mr. 
Stone,  Astronomer  Royal  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Captain 
Tupman  have  obtained  respectively  8". 89  and  8". 85,  in  place  of 
the  value  given  by  the  official  discussion. 

The  English  photographic  work  turned  out  to  be  practically 
worthless — the  results  too  discordant  to  be  of  any  value. 

Although  no  official  publications  have  yet  been  made  of  the 
results  obtained  by  the  expeditions  of  other  nations,  there  is  a 
prevailing  impression  that  the  condition  of  affairs  is  pretty  much 
the  same  with  all,  and  that  the  grand  outcome  of  the  transit 
of  Venus  observations  will  be  of  so  little  weight  as  quite  to 
justify  the  position  assumed  by  Leverrier,  who  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter  on  the  ground  that  observations 
of  the  transit  could  not  be  made  with  sufficient  precision  to  be 
of  any  value.  Still  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  this  impression  is 
correct : we  must  wait  for  the  publication  of  the  work  of  the 
other  expeditions  before  coming  to  a decisive  conclusion.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  this  publication  should  be  made  very 
soon,  in  order  that  an  intelligent  judgment  may  be  formed  as 
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to  the  advisability  of  going  to  expense  and  trouble  in  observing 
the  next  transit,  which  is  to  occur  in  December,  1882. 

But  while  the  result  of  the  transit  campaign,  so  far  as  yet 
appears,  is  thus  indecisive,  we  have  within  the  last  two  years  two 
other  determinations  of  the  solar  parallax  which  seem  to  be 
more  reliable  than  any  hitherto  obtained. 

One  of  them  is  that  deduced  by  Gill  from  his  observation  at 
Ascension  Island  of  the  opposition  of  Mars  in  1877,  and  the 
other  depends  upon  Michelson’s  new,  and  probably  extremely 
accurate,  measurement  of  the  velocity  of  light. 

Mr.  Gill’s  observations  consisted  in  measurements  of  the  dis- 
tance of  Mars  from  neighboring  stars,  made  when  the  planet 
was  near  the  horizon  both  rising  and  setting.  The  measures 
were  made  with  a so-called  “ heliometer,”  an  instrument  which, 
though  laborious  to  use,  furnishes  results  unrivalled  in  accuracy. 
Mr.  Gill  had  charge  of  this  instrument  as  a member  of  Lord 
Lindsay’s  party,  which  went  to  Mauritius  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus  in  1874,  and,  from  a preliminary  series  of  observations 
upon  the  opposition  of  the  planet  Juno,  became  satisfied  that  a 
similar  series  upon  Mars  would  determine  the  sun’s  parallax 
with  a precision  before  unattained.  He  was  successful  in  obtain- 
ing a small  grant  of  money  from  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  and,  with  the  instruments  which  Lord  Lindsay  kindly 
put  at  his  disposal,  he  went  to  his  selected  station,  and  with  the 
help  of  his  wife  obtained  a complete  series  of  over  1400  separate 
measures.  All  the  principal  observatories  of  the  world  have 
co-operated  in  the  work  by  observing,  with  their  extremest  pre- 
cision, the  places  of  the  stars  employed  by  him  as  reference 
points. 

The  reduction  of  the  observations  has  been  carried  on  with 
great  rapidity,  and  so  far  as  can  be  judged  with  most  scrupu- 
lous care-  it  is  not  yet  entirely  completed,  but  Mr.  Gill  in  June 
last  published  as  a result,  which  cannot  be  perceptibly  changed 
by  the  slight  corrections  still  to  be  applied  to  some  of  the  star 
places,  the  value  8L78,  corresponding  to  a mean  distance  of 
93,100,000  miles  between  the  earth  and  sun. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  recording  that  Mr.  Gill’s  observations 
before  referred  to,  upon  the  opposition  of  Juno,  gave  almost 
precisely  the  same  figures,  viz.  8L77.  though  with  a much 
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larger  probable  error  ; also,  that  a series  of  observations  made  in 
Jamaica  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall  upon  the  same  opposition  of 
Mars,  though  by  a different,  far  less  elaborate  and  less  reliable 
method,  led  to  nearly  the  same  value,  S".yg. 

A slightly  indirect  method  of  determining  the  sun’s  parallax 
depends  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  velocity  of  light.  Without 
going  into  detail,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  a certain  apparent 
displacement  in  the  position  of  stars,  known  as  aberration, 
depends  d’irectly  on  the  ratio  between  the  velocity  of  light  and 
that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit ; so  that  if  the  velocity  of  light  and 
the  amount  of  this  aberration  are  accurately  known,  then  the 
velocity  of  the  earth’s  motion  becomes  also  known,  and  from 
this,  by  a very  simple  computation,  the  distance  of  the  sun. 

The  work  of  the  Pulkowa  observers  has  fixed  the  value  of  the 
aberration  at  26".445,  as  the  result  of  many  years’  most  careful 
work ; a result  which  is  understood  to  be  confirmed  almost  abso- 
lutely by  a new  investigation  made  within  the  last  fewr  years, 
but  not  yet  published. 

The  experimental  determination  of  the  velocity  of  light  is  an 
exceedingly  delicate  and  difficult  operation,  first  effected  in  1849 
by  Fizeau,  and  again  in  1857  by  Foucault,  each  using  a different 
method.  Their  results,  however,  were  hardly  sufficiently  accurate 
to  be  used  as  data  for  settling  the  value  of  the  solar  parallax. 

A new  determination  after  the  method  of  Fizeau,  but  with 
essential  improvements,  was  made  by  Cornu  between  1871  and 
1874,  giving  for  the  velocity  of  light  186,620  miles,  with  a prob- 
able error  of  something  like  200  miles.  Within  the  past  year 
Mr.  Albert  Michelson,  Master  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  has  executed 
at  Annapolis  a most  accurate  redetermination  of  the  same  ele- 
ment, using  a very  ingenious  and  effective  modification  of  Fou- 
cault’s method.  He  obtains  for  his  result  a velocity  of  186,370 
miles,  with  a probable  error,  estimated  from  the  discordance  of 
the  individual  results,  of  less  than  5 miles.  Taking  possible 
constant  errors  into  account,  however,  the  final  result  is  prob- 
ably doubtful  as  much  as  50  miles  one  way  or  the  other ; but 
this  is  immensely  more  accurate  than  any  previous  work  of  the 
kind. 

With  this  velocity,  and  Struve’s  constant  of  aberration,  we 
get  for  the  parallax  8".8i : Cornu’s  velocity  would  make  it  8".8ct 
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As  the  constant  of  aberration  may  easily  be  erroneous  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  three  hundredths  of  a second,  the  discordance 
between  these  determinations  and  that  of  Mr.  Gill  is  not  such  as 
to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  latter. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  it  seems  quite  safe  to  conclude  from  the 
present  state  of  the  data  that  S^.Bo  is  nearer  the  true  value  of 
the  sun’s  parallax  than  8".85,  and  most  probably  the  final  result 
will  turn  out  even  a little  below  8".8o.  If  we  call  the  sun’s  dis- 
tance 93,000,000  miles  we  cannot  be  far  wrong. 

Lest  some  of  our  readers  should  think  that  astronomers  do 
things  rather  roughly  after  all,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add 
that  this  angle  of  8".8o  is  equal  to  that  subtended  by  a cable 
2fa  inches  in  diameter,  seen  at  the  distance  of  a mile ; and  the 
remaining  uncertainty,  if  we  put  it  at  fa  of  a second,  which  is 
certainly  a liberal  allowance,  would  be  about  of  an  inch  on 
this  cable,  or  about  four  times  the  diameter  of  a human  hair. 

The  investigations  as  to  the  amount  of  heat  emitted  by  the 
sun,  and  upon  the  temperature  of  its  surface,  have  been  steadily 
kept  up.  It  is  now  about  40  years  since  Sir  John  Herschel  and 
Pouillet,  by  slightly  different  methods,  determined  the  amount 
of  the  solar  radiation,  and  expressed  it  in  terms  of  the  quantity 
of  ice  it  would  be  able  to  melt  in  a given  time.  They  found 
that  a layer  of  ice  about  40  feet  in  thickness,  and  covering  the 
whole  surface  of  the  sun,  would  be  melted  in  one  minute. 
Pouillet’s  determination  was  38.7  feet,  and  Herschel’s  43.4  feet. 

The  more  usual  way  of  expressing  the  same  thing  at  present 
is  by  giving  the  amount  of  heat  which  would  be  received  by  a 
given  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  with  the  sun  in  the  zenith, 
after  allowing  for  the  absorption  of  heat  by  the  earth’s  atmos- 
phere. Stated  in  this  way,  Pouillet’s  result  is  17.6  calories  per 
minute  to  each  square  metre  of  the  earth’s  surface — the  “calory” 
being  that  amount  of  heat  which  would  raise  one  kilogramme  of 
water  one  centigrade  degree  in  temperature.  Herschel’s  result 
is  then  19.8  calories.  This  quantity  is  known  as  the  “ solar  con- 
stant.” 

Several  determinations  have  been  made  since  then.  The 
latest,  and  probably  best,  by  Violle  in  1874,  and  Crova  in  1876. 
They  get  for  the  solar  constant  respectively  25.4  and  23.2,  and 
quite  agree  that  the  number  previously  accepted  needs  to  be 
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considerably  increased.  The  accordance,  however,  between  dif- 
ferent investigators  has  not  yet  become  sufficient  to  make  their 
observations  of  much  value  in  discussing  the  question  of  the 
constancy  of  the  solar  radiation  from  day  to  day  and  year  to 
year.  It  is  a matter  of  great  interest  to  ascertain  whether  the 
heat  sent  out  by  the  sun  is  always  the  same,  or  subject  to  per- 
ceptible variations  : whether,  for  instance,  during  years  when 
sun-spots  are  abundant,  we  get  the  same  quantity  as  when  they 
are  few,  and  whether  the  surprising  eruptive  paroxysms  some- 
times observed  on  the  solar  surface  are  accompanied  by  any 
change  of  temperature.  Thus  far  such  variations,  if  they  exist, 
have  been  entirely  masked  by  the  changes  in  our  own  atmos- 
phere, and  the  roughness  of  our  modes  of  observation  ; so  that 
we  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  and  hardly 
seem  likely  to  obtain  any  at  present.  It  will  require  an  extended 
series  of  observations,  covering  at  least  a sun-spot  cycle  of  eleven 
years,  made  at  some  station  where  the  atmospheric  perturbations 
are  a minimum,  and  by  instruments  of  a precision  as  yet  un- 
known, to  form  the  foundation  of  any  valuable  discussion  on 
the  subject. 

The  question  of  the  sun’s  temperature,  though  connected 
with  that  of  the  solar  radiation,  is  yet  distinct,  and  presents  still 
greater  difficulties.  In  the  first  place  it  is  only  by  accommoda- 
tion that  we  can  speak  of  the  sun’s  temperature  at  all ; for 
different  portions  must  have  temperatures  differing  by  amounts 
almost  inconceivable.  In  the  upper  regions  of  the  sun’s  atmos- 
phere it  is  perhaps  possible  that  the  rarefied  gases  may  be  not 
greatly  hotter  than  some  terrestrial  furnaces  ; but  just  as  an 
aeronaut  descending  through  our  terrestrial  atmosphere  would 
come  to  warmer  and  warmer  strata  as  he  approached  the  earth’s 
surface,  so  unquestionably  the  temperature  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  solar  atmosphere  must  be  much  higher  than  that  of  the  upper 
portions.  If  indeed,  as  is  now  almost  universally  admitted,  the 
sun  be  almost  entirely  a mass  of  permanent  gases  and  uncon- 
densed vapors,  the  heat  of  the  central  portions  of  the  globe 
must  be  unimaginable.  Strictly,  then,  we  cannot  speak  of  the 
sun  as  having  a temperature. 

We  may,  however,  conceive  the  sun  to  be  replaced  by  a globe 
covered  with  a surface  of  standard  radiating  or  emissive  power, 
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and  inquire  what  must  be  the  temperature  of  a globe  of  the 
sun’s  size,  thus  constituted,  and  at  the  sun’s  distance  from  the 
earth,  in  order  to  send  us  the  amount  of  heat  actually  observed. 
Assuming  the  radiating  power  of  this  fictitious  sun  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  a surface  of  lamp-black  (the  best  radiator 
known),  the  temperature  corresponding  to  this  assumption  is 
designated  as  the  sun’s  effective  temperature , and  this  is  a per- 
fectly definite  and  legitimate  subject  of  investigation. 

But  even  under  this  limitation,  the  research  is  very  difficult. 
It  is  necessary  to  determine  how  the  amount  of  heat  emitted 
by  a radiating  surface  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face, and  here  our  knowledge  has  been,  and  still  is,  very  deficient. 
The  experimental  determination  of  the  law  is  extremely  trouble- 
some, and  thus  far  only  empirical  formulae  have  been  obtained, 
without  such  theoretical  foundation  as  would  warrant  confi- 
dence in  applying  them  to  temperatures  much  exceeding  those 
attained  in  the  actual  experiments  from  which  the  formulae  were 
deduced. 

Secchi  and  Ericsson  on  the  one  hand,  basing  their  conclusion 
on  Newton’s  law  of  radiation,  have  deduced  a solar  temperature 
of  several  millions  of  degrees;  while  on  the  other,  from  nearly 
identical  data,  the  French  astronomers  Violle  and  Vicaire,  using 
the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  have  computed  a temperature  of 
only  about  2000°  c.,  not  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  electric 
arc.  The  law  of  Newton  has  long  been  known  to  be  merely  an 
approximation  to  the  truth,  applicable  in  cases  only  of  compara- 
tively low  temperature,  but  until  very  lately  the  French  savans 
have  held  out  stoutly  for  the  accuracy  of  the  formula  of  Dulong 
and  Petit.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  this  has  also 
been  shown  to  fail  as  a satisfactory  representation  of  the  facts. 
On  the  one  hand,  Professor  Langley,  in  this  country,  has  proved 
by  direct  experiment  that  the  effective  temperature  of  the  sun 
is  certainly  much  higher  than  that  of  the  fiercest  artificial  heat ; 
and  on  the  other,  Rosetti  of  Padua,  in  an  elaborate  research 
published  only  a few  months  ago,  and  based  upon  an  extensive 
series  of  experiments  covering  a much  wider  range  of  tempera- 
ture than  ever  before  employed,  has  proposed  a new  formula 
which  seems  to  satisfy  all  the  observations  much  better  than  any 
of  its  predecessors.  He  deduces  io,ooo°  centigrade  or  1 8,000° 
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Fahrenheit  as  the  sun’s  effective  temperature,  a result  which 
would  seem  to  be  much  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  any 
previously  given. 

Professor  Langley’s  experiments,  while  they  do  not  furnish 
any  numerical  estimate  of  the  solar  temperature,  are  of  extreme 
interest  *ind  importance.  He  managed  to  institute  a direct 
comparison  between  the  solar  radiation,  and  that  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  molten  metal  in  a Bessemer  converter  just  at  its 
maximum  heat.  The  temperature  of  the  metal  in  this  case  is 
certainly  above  2000°  centigrade,  because  a piece  of  platinum 
dipped  into  the  metal  melts  at  once,  as  indeed  it  will  in  the 
blast  which  issues  from  the  converter’s  mouth.  The  sun’s  rays 
were  greatly  enfeebled  by  the  smoke  and  cloud,  for  which  Pitts- 
burg is  notorious,  before  they  reached  the  Professor’s  apparatus 
at  all  ; but  still  it  was  found  that  the  radiation  of  heat  from  each 
square  foot  of  the  solar  surface  was  at  least  87  times  as  great 
as  from  an  equal  area  of  the  molten  metal.  The  conditions  of 
the  experiment  were  designedly  such  as  to  indicate  only  a secure 
lower  limit  to  this  ratio.  The  solar  radiation  may  have  been  not 
only  87,  but,  quite  probably,  100  or  150  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  metal. 

Still  more  astonishing  was  found  the  ratio  between  the 
brilliance  of  the  sun  and  that  of  the  incandescent  metal. 
“ The  lowest  value”  (we  quote  Professor  Langley’s  own  words) 
“obtained  in  a series  of  accordant  measures  gave  intensity  of 
sunlight  over  five  thousand  three  hundred  (5300)  times  that  from 
the  metal;  and  this  value  is,  I think,  considerably  below  the 
truth.” 

Taken  in  connection  with  Rosetti’s  work,  these  researches 
constitute  a distinct  step  in  solar  science  ; of  especial  impor- 
tance because  the  authority  of  eminent  recent  investigators  in 
France  had  given  credit  and  currency  to  an  error. 

During  the  past  two  years  we  have  also  to  note  an  important 
advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
sun.  Previous  to  1877  none  but  metallic  elements  (including 
hydrogen  of  course  among  the  metals,  as  chemical  analogies  re- 
quire) had  been  demonstrated  by  the  spectroscope  as  constituents 
of  the  solar  atmosphere.  The  presence  of  sulphur,  indeed,  would 
seem  to  be  rendered  probable  by  observations  upon  the  bright 
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lines  of  the  chromosphere*  and  prominences,  made  at  Sherman 
in  1872  ; but  the  evidence  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  and  no  con- 
firmation of  it  has  yet  been  attained,  so  that  the  discovery  of 
oxygen  in  the  sun’s  atmosphere  by  Dr.  Henry  Draper  of  New 
York,  in  1877,  stands  as  the  first  demonstration  of  the  presence 
of  a non-metallic  element.  By  photographing  the  solar  spectrum 
alongside  that  of  oxygen,  he  showed  that  several  of  the  bright 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  gas  coincide  not  with  the  dark  lines, 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  substances 
previously  detected  in  the  sun,  but  with  certain  spaces  more 
luminous  than  the  neighboring  regions  of  the  spectrum — spaces 
which  are  either  actually  bright  lines  or  at  least  are  unoccupied 
by  dark  ones.  In  the  part  of  the  spectrum  where  those  coinci- 
dences occur,  the  dark  lines  are  so  numerous  that  there  is  hardly 
any  uncovered  space : there  is  therefore  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  these  bands  are  really  bright  lines,  as  Dr. 
Draper,  with  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  spectroscopists,  as- 
sumes, or  whether  they  are  merely  unshaded  portions  of  the 
continuous  spectrum  which  forms  the  background  of  the  lines. 
Some  observers  still  claim  that  the  bands  are  crossed  by  a num- 
ber of  fine  dark  lines,  and  that  their  agreement  with  the  oxygen 
lines  is  not  absolute,  but  only  accidental  and  approximate.  But 
Dr.  Draper  has  lately  re-examined  the  matter  and  photographed 
the  spectra  with  a dispersive  power  more  than  double  that  first 
employed,  and  at  present  the  prevailing  opinion,  in  which  the 
writer  fully  concurs,  is  that  the  coincidences  are  too  numerous, 
and  too  exact  to  be  accidental,  and  that  the  presence  of  oxygen 
must  be  considered  as  proved.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  accepting  the  conclu- 
sion. It  is  not  easy,  for  instance,  to  explain  how  oxygen  should 
be  represented  by  bright  instead  of  dark  lines  in  the  solar 

'The  "chromosphere”  is  the  thin  envelope  of  incandescent  gases  which  sur- 
rounds the  “ photosphere,”  or  visible  surface  of  the  sun.  This  chromosphere  is 
only  a few  thousand  miles  in  thickness,  composed  apparently  of  jets  of  heated 
gas  rushing  up  from  beneath  through  the  photosphere,  which  itself  seems  to  be  a 
shell  of  luminous  cloud.  These  jets  are  mainly  composed  of  hydrogen,  but  other 
substances  are  also  present.  Here  and  there  the  gaseous  clouds  rise  far  above 
the  general  level,  and  are  then  called  “ prominences”  or  “ protuberances.”  They 
are  ordinarily  seen  only  during  solar  eclipses,  but  by  help  of  the  spectroscope  can 
be  made  visible  at  any  time. 
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spectrum,  while  these  lines  are  not  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
chromosphere  which  consists  of  bright  lines.  In  this  chromo- 
sphere spectrum  no  oxygen  lines  appear — certainly  not  those 
photographed  by  Dr.  Draper. 

A statement  and  thorough  criticism  of  all  the  different  expla- 
nations which  have  been  offered  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
difficulty  would  take  us  too  far.  That  offered  by  Dr.  Schuster 
seems  to  be  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory.  He  finds  that 
oxygen  under  different  circumstances  presents  four  different 
spectra — one  a faint  continuous  spectrum,  one  a banded  spec- 
trum, the  third  a spectrum  characterized  by  only  four  bright 
lines,  and  still  another,  the  fourth,  composed  of  a great  number 
of  lines ; this  being  the  one  most  generally  known.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  temperature  necessary 
to  bring  out  this  fourth  spectrum  are  found  only  in  an  exceed- 
ingly limited  region  upon  the  sun  close  to,  if  not  absolutely 
within,  the  photosphere — which  is  the  cloud  stratum  of  con- 
densed vapors  that  constitutes  the  visible  surface  of  the  sun.  If 
so,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  oxygen  lines,  though  bright  enough 
to  be  visible  in  the  solar  spectrum,  might  not  extend  to  a suffi- 
cient altitude  to  be  perceived  in  the  chromosphere.  But  on 
this  supposition  the  four  lines  of  the  third  spectrum  of  oxygen, 
a spectrum  developed  at  a lower  temperature,  ought  to  appear, 
in  the  usual  manner,  as  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Now 
Schuster  shows  that  this  is  actually  the  case,  and  the  two 
strongest  of  them  are  also  found  reversed , i.e.  bright,  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  chromosphere,  thus  greatly  strengthening  the 
evidence  as  to  the  presence  of  the  gas  in  the  sun’s  atmosphere. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  seme  of  the  lines  of  the  ordinary- 
oxygen  spectrum  may  also  be  seen  as  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Draper  brings  evidence  to  show  that 
this  is  really  so.  The  method  of  his  observations  was,  however, 
so  peculiar  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  just  what  weight  should 
be  given  to  them. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  photographic  method  may, 
in  the  near  future,  give  us  satisfactory  proof  of  the  presence  in 
the  sun  of  still  other  non-metail'c  elements,  such  as  nitrogen 
and  carbon,  whose  absence  has  been  hitherto  a great  puzzle  to 
astronomers. 
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The  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Lockyer,  however,  make  it 
somewhat  probable  that  these  bodies  are  present  only'in  minute 
quantities,  if  at  all.  His  investigations,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  have  excited  great  interest  in  the  scientific  world,  tend 
to  show  that  the  non-metallic  bodies,  and  indeed  all  our 
so-called  elements,  are  not  really  elementary  but  compound,  and 
that  many  of  them  cannot  exist  in  the  sun,  because  the  solar 
temperature  is  so  high  that  they  would  be  split  up  into  their 
constituents.  The  truth  of  this  theory  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  at  present  established — at  any  rate  it  is  still  warmly  debated 
and  disputed  among  the  chemists  and  physicists,  and  by  some 
who  are  neither — but  it  certainly  has  attained  considerable 
credibility,  and  the  evidence  in  its  favor  seems  to  be  accumu- 
lating. 

Mr.  Lockyer  bases  his  conclusions  upon  a number  of  facts. 
The  first  thing  which  led  him  to  propound  the  hypothesis  in  a 
guarded  and  partial  form,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  was  the 
remarkable  circumstance  that  the  non-metallic  elements  do  not 
appear  in  stellar  spectra  any  more  than  in  that  of  the  sun,  and 
that  those  stars  which  are  most  brilliant,  and  presumably  hotter 
than  others,  possess  the  simplest  spectra — with  few  lines,  those 
of  hydrogen  being  peculiarly  strong. 

More  recently  he  claims  farther  to  have  shown  that  certain 
lines  which  appear  to  be  common  to  the  spectra  of  two  or  more 
substances  really  are  thus  common,  and  are  not  caused  by 
slight  impurities  in  the  substances  experimented  upon,  as  most 
spectroscopists  have  hitherto  held.  He  asserts  that  as  the 
materials  are  brought  to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  purity, 
these  common,  or  as  he  calls  them  basic,  lines  show  no  tendency 
to  disappear,  while  those  due  to  impurities  gradually  fade  out; 
and  further,  that  as  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  is  raised  in  the 
spark  which  produces  the  spectrum,  these  basic  lines  become 
more  and  more  conspicuous:  just  as  they  should  do  if  they 
were  really  due  to  some  substance  gradually  liberated  from  the 
material  under  examination — a substance,  therefore,  common  to 
all  the  so-called  elements  which  present  the  same  set  of  basic 
lines.  Among  these  basic  lines  he  finds  those  ordinarily  as- 
cribed to  hydrogen  to  be  specially  frequent,  appearing  in  the 
spectra  of  many  different  bodies. 
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Again,  from  time  to  time  eruptions  of  metallic  vapors  occur 
upon  the  sun,  and  the  lines  of  the  metals  show  themselves  bright 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere.  By  a careful  discussion 
of  all  the  available  observations  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Lockyer  shows 
that  in  the  spectrum  of  each  metal,  seen  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  lines  especially  prominent  are  precisely  these  basic 
lines,  and  not  those  which  are  usually  far  more  conspicuous. 
Exactly  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  spectra  of  sun-spots ; the 
lines  which  in  a sun-spot  spectrum  are  most  distinctly  affected 
are  almost  always  the  basic  lines. 

Finally,  he  claims  to  be  able,  by  a peculiar  treatment,  to 
extract  from  many  substances — such  as  sodium,  for  instance — 
a notable  quantity  of  hydrogen,  so  that  chemically  pure  sodium 
may  be  made  to  give  in  the  spectroscope  the  characteristic  lines 
and  optical  reactions  of  hydrogen. 

In  the  same  direction,  also,  tends  most  strongly  the  result  of 
the  recent  purely  chemical  researches  of  Meyer  of  Zurich,  who 
finds  that  chlorine,  hitherto  regarded  an  element,  behaves,  when 
highly  heated,  precisely  as  if  it  were  decomposed  into  two  or 
more  constituents ; and  bromine  and  iodine  resemble  it  in  be- 
havior. 

According  to  this  view,  therefore,  the  same  identical  mass  of 
matter  transported  upward  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  would,  at 
different  points  of  its  journey,  change  its  chemical  character, 
and  show  (if  in  circumstances  to  be  visible)  widely  different 
spectra — it  might  be  iron  vapor  in  one  part  of  its  course,  and 
in  another  hydrogen  ; to  our  spectroscopes  only  those  substances 
could  appear  which  could  exist  at  solar  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures. 

As  was  intimated  above,  this  view  is  strongly  combated  on 
various  grounds.  It  is  represented  by  some  that  the  purity  of 
the  substances  with  which  Mr.  Lockyer  works  is  very  doubtful, 
so  that  his  basic  lines  may  be  merely  the  result  of  impurities. 
Another  objection  which  might  be  urged  is  that  the  coincidences, 
upon  which  he  founds  his  theory  of  basic  lines,  are  not  exact 
coincidences  at  all,  but  only  cases  of  near  approximation.  For 
instance,  the  line  known  as  b3,  ascribed  by  Angstrom  to  iron  and 
nickel,  and  claimed  as  basic  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  turns  out,  under 
sufficient  dispersive  power,  as  the  writer  has  recently  shown,  to 
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be  made  up  of  two  components  very  close  together,  one  of 
which  belongs  probably  to  the  spectrum  of  iron,  and  the  other 
to  that  of  nickel.  The  case  of  biy  generally  considered  as 
common  to  iron  and  magnesium,  is  precisely  similar ; and  the 
same  is  now  known  to  be  true  of  a very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  “ basic”  lines.  Perhaps  a sufficient  increase  of  spectro- 
scopic power  would  divide  them  all.  If  so,  the  argument  from 
them  must,  of  course,  fall.  At  any  rate,  it  is  evident  that  the 
subject  requires  a re-examination  with  instruments  of  higher 
dispersive  power  than  any  hitherto  employed. 

Then,  again,  Mr.  Lockyer’s  conclusion  from  the  basic  lines, 
granting  their  existence,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  only  possible 
one.  It  would  appear  quite  possible  that  when  two  different 
bodies  show  common  lines  in  their  spectra,  the  fact  may  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  some  similarity  of  structure  in  the  mole- 
cules, just  as  well  as  by  assuming  them  to  be  compounds  con- 
taining some  common  substance. 

At  present,  also,  a law  discovered  by  Dulong  and  Petit  fifty 
years  ago  greatly  obstructs  the  acceptance  of  his  views.  Accord- 
ing to  this  law  the  product  obtained  in  multiplying  the  atomic 
weight  of  an  element  by  its  specific  heat  is  the  same  for  all 
elements.  If  this  relation  is  true,  then  our  so-called  elements 
constitute  a class  by  themselves,  and  if  one  is  decomposable,  all 
must  be — hydrogen,  which  Mr.  Lockyer  is  disposed  to  consider 
the  only  element,  or  at  least  the  most  elementary  of  them,  if  we 
may  use  such  an  expression,  as  well  as  the  rest.  Still  this  law  is 
merely  empirical  and  does  not  seem  to  be  strictly  correct  when 
the  best  attainable  data  are  used. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  probably  wisest  to  suspend 
judgment  as  to  the  truth  of  the  new  hypothesis,  and  to  await 
developments.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  theory,  and  its  discussion,  constitute  an  epoch  in 
solar  physics. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  of  late  in  the  application  of 
photography  to  solar  observation.  An  observatory,  planned 
with  special  reference  to  work  of  this  kind,  has  been  established 
at  Meudon,  near  Paris,  and,  under  the  charge  of  M.  Janssen,  is  in 
active  operation.  Photographs  of  the  sun  are  now  made  with  a 
diameter  cf  more  than  eighteen  inches,  and  so  perfect  as  to 
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show  all  the  delicate  details  of  the  photospheric  structure.  The 
study  of  these  pictures  has  already  brought  to  light  some  re- 
markable facts  with  reference  to  the  different  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  adjacent  portions  of  the  photosphere,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  changes  occur. 

It  is  found  that  the  surface  of  the  sun,  after  abstracting  all 
consideration  of  spots,  faculae,  granules,  and  other  markings 
hitherto  recognized,  is  covered  by  what  Janssen  has  named  the 
rescau photospherique.  There  are  limited  areas  of  irregular  form, 
from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  in  which  the 
photospheric  granules  are  distinct  and  well  defined.  But  these 
areas  of  distinct  vision  are  separated  from  each  other  by  streaks 
and  patches  in  which  everything  is  confused  and  indefinite. 
At  first  sight  one  would  be  disposed  to  ascribe  this  apparent 
“ smudginess”  of  the  picture  to  careless  cleaning  of  the  photo- 
graphic plate ; but  the  comparison  of  different  pictures  made  at 
intervals  of  some  minutes  shows  that  the  “ smudges”  retain 
their  position  and  general  appearance  upon  the  solar  surface, 
and  are  therefore  real  solar  phenomena,  not  originating  either  in 
our  own  atmosphere,  nor  in  defects  of  instruments  and  manipu- 
lations. 

When,  however,  we  compare  pictures  made  at  an  interval  of 
some  hours,  we  find  that  great  changes  have  taken  place,  and 
that  all  the  details  are  altered.  In  their  extent  and  rapidity 
these  changes  correspond  with  those  observed  in  the  chromo- 
sphere and  prominences,  rather  than  with  the  slower  variations 
which  are  exhibited  by  the  spots  and  faculae.  They  place  in  a 
striking  light  the  intensity  and  violence  of  the  actions  which 
make  the  solar  surface  what  it  is  as  a fountain  of  energy. 

It  is  only  fair  to  put  on  record  that  Professor  Langley,  in 
this  country,  had  already,  some  years  ago,  noticed  the  same 
patches  of  confused  definition,  and  has  figured  them  in  his  beau- 
tiful engraving  of  a “ typical  sun-spot,”  which  to  this  day  stands 
as  the  finest  representation  of  the  object  delineated.  Their  full 
meaning  and  importance,  however,  could  only  be  brought  out 
by  photography. 

M.  Cornu  has  reached  his  success  by  a most  elaborate  study 
of  photographic  conditions,  and  especially  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a certain  small  portion  of  the  solar 
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spectrum  the  photographic  action  of  which  is  so  intense  that, 
if  the  exposure  of  the  plate  is  short  enough,  this  portion  alone 
will  act,  and  the  same  excellence  of  result  will  be  obtained  as  if 
the  sunlight  were  homogeneous,  or  the  telescope  were  strictly 
achromatic. 

The  difference  between  an  exposure  of  one  one-hundredth 
of  a second  or  one  five-hundredth  would  make  the  difference 
between  success  and  total  failure.  It  has  been  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  construct  apparatus  by  which  the  exposures  can  be  regu- 
lated to  a corresponding  degree  of  accuracy,  and  the  results 
show  how  admirably  this  has  been  done. 

M.  Janssen  is  also  making  preparation  for  a more  detailed 
study  of  the  spectra  of  different  elementary  portions  of  the  sun’s 
surface.  He  wishes  if  possible  to  ascertain,  for  instance,  the 
difference  between  the  spectrum  of  one  of  the  bright  “ granules” 
and  that  of  the  darker  medium  in  which  the  granules  seem  to 
float.  If  he  can  succeed  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem  due  to  the  minuteness  of  the  objects  dealt  with,  the 
unsteadiness  of  the  telescope,  irregularities  of  the  driving-clock, 
and  atmospheric  tremors,  his  results  cannot  fail  to  be  of  high 
interest  and  importance ; but  the  difficulties  are  extremely 
formidable. 

While  Dr.  Draper  and  M.  Janssen  have  been  at  work  upon 
the  photography  of  the  solar  spectrum  and  surface,  employing 
the  usual  methods,  Captain  Abney,  in  England,  has  been  im- 
mensely extending  the  range  of  the  art  in  a different  direction. 
Following  the  lead  of  Dr.  W.  Draper,  Herschel,  Vogel,  and 
others,  he  has  carried  the  photography  of  rays  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  spectrum  far  beyond  anything  before  attained.  By 
methods  not  yet  published,  he  is  now  able  to  produce,  in  the 
dark,  photographs  of  objects  heated  but  little,  if  at  all,  above  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  the  rays  which  produce  the  pic- 
ture being  wholly  invisible  and  of  a wave-length  far  beyond  the 
range  of  sight.  If  his  methods  prove  practical,  we  may  soon  be 
able  to  study  the  lower  invisible  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum 
with  the  same  ease  as  the  ultra  violet. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  surface  of  the  sun  has 
been  unusually  quiet  even  for  a sun-spot  minimum.  Naturally, 
therefore,  there  have  been  fewer  than  ordinary  observations  of 
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interest  relating  to  the  spots  and  their  associated  phenomena. 
The  eclipse  of  1878,  however,  brought  out  one  important  fact — 
at  least  so  it  seems  to  the  majority  of  astronomers,  though 
opinion  is  not  unanimous — this,  namely,  that  there  is  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  state  of  the  sun’s  surface  and  the 
condition  of  the  corona.  The  extent  of  the  corona  in  1878  was 
as  great  as  ever;  its  brightness,  in  the  judgment  of  most 
observers,  was  considerably  diminished  ; and  its  gaseous  portion, 
evidenced  by  the  characteristic  green  line  of  its  spectrum,  had 
almost  vanished.  At  least  the  line  referred  to,  which  in  previ- 
ous eclipses  had  been  more  conspicuous  than  anything  else,  was 
very  faint,  and  to  some  of  the  observers  actually  invisible. 

Investigations  have  been  in  progress  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  the  influence  of  the  sun-spots  upon  the  earth,  and 
especially  upon  our  terrestrial  meteorology.  Some  claim  to  have 
established  the  reality  of  such  an  influence,  which  others  of 
equal  authority  deny.  The  question  is  not  yet  settled,  and  no 
collation  of  data  obtained  from  small  portions  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  and  covering  short  periods  of  time,  can  ever  settle  it.  It 
requires  observations  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  covering 
several  sun-spot  periods  to  form  the  foundation  of  any  safe 
conclusion. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  distinguished  French  astronomer, 
Faye,  has  recently  called  in  question  even  the  connection 
between  the  sun-spot  period  and  the  magnetic  state  of  the  earth, 
a relation  which  has  been  considered  as  perfectly  demonstrated 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  He  bases  his  argument  upon  the  fact 
that  the  best  determination  of  the  sun-spot  period  by  Wolf 
does  not  agree  with  the  best  determination  of  the  magnetic 
period  by  Broun.  There  is  over  half  a year’s  difference 
between  them  ; so  that,  accepting  these  periods,  the  phenomena 
of  maximum  magnetic  and  solar  disturbance,  which  are  now 
coincident,  will  be  in  complete  discordance  within  a century. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  dearth  of  observations  about  1790; 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  question  about  the  matter : a few 
decades  more  will  settle  it  conclusively. 

What  progress  in  solar  physics  will  be  made  during  the  next 
few  years  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  predict.  But  there 
never  has  been  a time  when  more  or  keener  observers  were  at 
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work,  and  certainly  their  instruments  and  methods  are  more 
powerful  than  any  employed  before. 

The  German  Government  has  just  established  at  Potsdam  an 
“astro-physical”  observatory,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Vogel. 
Its  formal  opening  and  dedication  to  its  scientific  work  formed 
the  most  interesting  event  of  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Astronomical  Society  which  occurred  last  summer  at  Berlin. 

This  institution,  provided  with  three  large  telescopes,  with 
all  spectroscopic  and  photographic  appliances,  with  laboratories, 
workshops  and  library,  and  manned  by  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished specialists-  of  Germany,  will  make  the  study  of  the 
sun  one  of  its  chief  occupations. 

In  England,  also,  the  new  university  observatory  at  Ox- 
ford, under  the  charge  of  Professor  Pritchard,  is  largely  devoted 
to  the  same  kind  of  work. 

In  our  own  country  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that 
before  long  we  may  have  an  establishment  comparable  with  the 
best  of  the  foreign.  The  Lick  trustees  have  at  last  definitely 
determined  the  site  of  the  great  observatory  provided  for  in 
the  bequest  which  they  are  administering.  It  is  to  be  built 
upon  Mount  Hamilton  in  Santa  Clara  County,  California,  where 
the  atmospheric  conditions  are  unsurpassed  according  to  the 
report  of  Professor  Newcomb  and  Mr.  Burnham,  who  have  been 
examining  the  matter  during  the  past  season.  Precisely  what 
the  principal  instrument  will  be,  which  according  to  the  donor’s 
injunction  is  to  be  a telescope,  “ the  best  in  the  world"  is  not 
yet  fully  decided.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the 
trustees  may  conclude  to  wait  for  the  success  of  the  new  30- 
inch  telescope  now  making  for  the  Pulkowa  Observatory  before 
giving  their  final  order  ; but  a 12-inch  instrument,  which  will  be 
wanted  in  any  event  as  a sort  of  astronomical  tender  to  the 
great  telescope,  is  to  be  procured  at  once.  While  this  observa- 
tory will  not  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  solar  phy- 
sics, there  can  be  no  question  that  this  will  be  an  important 
portion  of  its  work,  and  it  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  the 
abundance  of  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  observatory  will  se- 
cure commensurate  results. 


Charles  A.  Young. 


RATIONALISM  IN  THE  FREE  CHURCH  OF 
SCOTLAND. 


HE  debate  in  which  the  Free  Church  is  engaged  is  not 


-L  altogether  a matter  of  the  “ higher  criticism  for  per- 
plexing as  this  may  be,  there  are  ecclesiastical  principles  which 
underlie  and  condition  the  whole  discussion,  and  these  must  be 
judicially  considered  by  those  who  would  interpret  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Professor  Smith  as  in  any  sense  reflecting  the  present 
state  of  theological  opinion  in  Scotland.  It  is  important  that 
the  operation  of  these  principles  should  be  clearly  exhibited  not 
only  as  a matter  of  justice  to  the  men  in  Scotland  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  debate,  but  also,  and  more  particularly,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  seen  how  prematurely  men  in  this  country  are 
beginning  to  look  upon  the  trial  of  Professor  Smith  as  the 
exponent  of  a great  anti-confessional  drift.  For  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  Presbyterians  in  America  are  watching  the  discussion 
in  Scotland  with  deep  interest,  and  that  the  final  adjudication  of 
the  case  will  influence  the  churches  of  Presbyterian  order  on 
this  side  of  the  sea.  But  in  a wider  sense  this  case  belongs  to 
Christendom  at  large  ; for  it  raises  an  important  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  relations  of  the  church  to  Christian  scholarship.  Can 
she  pour  the  new  wine  of  biblical  learning  into  the  old  bottles 
of  the  Reformation  creeds,  or  must  she  face  the  possibility  of 
being  obliged  to  reconstruct  or  construct  anew  the  symbols  of 
her  faith  ? 

Great  movements  do  not  come  suddenly.  Thoughts  spring 
up  in  the  minds  of  individuals  here  and  there,  and  for  a time 
are  held  as  esoteric  beliefs  and  are  whispered  in  confidential 
circles  until  by  and  by  some  “ secretary  of  the  age,”  as  the  great 
thinker  has  been  called,  articulates  them  and  puts  them  down 
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in  words.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  when  we  study  the  his- 
tory of  opinion,  that  Truth  is  often  the  unformulated  mean 
between  the  formulated  extremes,  and  that  her  path  is  that  of 
the  compromising  diagonal.  It  will  be  useful  to  remember  also 
that  a single  case  of  theological  unsoundness  may  be  only  in- 
dicative of  a prevailing  tendency,  and  that  the  problem  with 
which  a church  is  required  to  deal  is  not  solved  when  a specific 
heresy  can  be  described  as  an  importation  from  Holland  or  Ger- 
many. The  Free  Church  might  issue  a manifesto  against  Con- 
tinental study  on  the  part  of  her  divinity  students,  or  the  works 
of  Kuenen  might  be  placed  on  some  Index  Expur gatorius.  But 
this  would  only  be  forgetting  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
case.  Until  lately  one  would  have  looked  for  the  spread  of 
yellow  fever  in  Scotland  as  readily  as  for  an  outbreak  of  Kuenen- 
ism.  But  the  times  are  changed — the  disease,  they  say,  is  in  the 
air.  And  whether  he  is  the  wise  physician  who  takes  his  stand 
on  a rigid  and  absolute  system  of  theological  quarantine,  or  he 
who,  seeing  that  the  epidemic  is  prevailing,  tries  by  proper  sani- 
tary regulations  to  prevent  its  assuming  a malignant  form,  is  not 
so  manifest  that  every  one,  whether  he  has  studied  the  subject 
or  not,  is  capable  of  giving  a valuable  opinion  regarding  it. 
But  none  can  doubt  that  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has 
reached  a crisis  which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  great  wisdom,  and 
in  which  she  needs  divine  guidance.  Much  thought,  much 
study,  much  mutual  forbearance  and  brotherly  kindness,  and 
much  prayer  as  well  as  deep  conviction  and  fearless  devotion  to 
duty,  are  the  requirements  of  those  who  are  called  to  lead 
the  church  through  the  perils  of  the  present. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  present  controversy  was  the 
publication  of  Professor  Smith’s  article  “ Bible”  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.  “ That  article,”  it  is  too  hastily  said,  “is  the 
offspring  of  Kuenenism and  Kuenenism,  we  all  know,  is  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  applied  to  the  Bible.  It  is  not  strange 
that  so  interpreting  the  matter  some  should  already  begin  to 
regard  the  law’s  delay  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  case  as  in 
itself  a pretty  strong  indication  of  a rationalistic  drift.  Reserv- 
ing for  a later  stage  of  the  discussion  the  consideration  of  this 
point,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  those  who  are  inclined  to  take 
a discouraging  view  of  “ the  situation  that  even  if  matters  were 
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as  bad  as  they  fear,  there  would  be  enough  to  justify  the  expec- 
tation that  the  church  will  come  out  of  this  discussion  with 
a larger,  stronger,  and  more  settled  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the 
Word  of  God  than  she  has  ever  had  before.  Moreover,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  fixed  and  the  variable  are  competing 
elements  in  the  church’s  life.  This  cannot  be  otherwise ; for 
turn  where  we  may,  an  interrogation-point  stares  us  in  the 
face.  The  universe  is  to  be  explained.  The  moral  and  material 
worlds  are  of  a piece,  and  unity  is  the  goal  of  thought.  It  is 
irrational  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  religion  can  escape  investi- 
gation. And  since  in  a sense  the  Bible  is  the  codicil  of  the 
older  testament  Nature,  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  the  more  we 
understand  the  one  the  better  we  shall  appreciate  the  other. 
Indifferent  to  current  discussion  the  church  cannot  be.  She 
may  stand  polemically  related  to  it  and  make  war  against  doc- 
trinal innovation  ; or  in  an  apologetic  spirit  she  may  insist  that 
though  all  the  critics  say  were  true,  she  is  still  possessed  of  her 
divine  credentials;  or  waiting  till  scientific  hypotheses  have 
been  catalogued  as  established  facts,  she  may  then  give  them 
dogmatic  standing  in  her  system  of  theology.  But  this  truth, 
which,  properly  guarded,  no  Christian  can  properly  deny,  may 
be  stated  in  a misleading  form.  The  church  must  not  appear 
in  this  debate  as  the  advocate  of  a foregone  conclusion  ; neither 
must  she  appear  as  the  creedless  upholder  of  a provisional 
theology.  Without  adopting  the  “antipathetic”  or  the  “sym- 
pathetic attitude  * in  relation  to  current  discussion  (to  use 
Principal  Rainy  s form  of  expression),  it  is  quite  easy  for  one 
to  say : “ I believe  that  our  doctrinal  system  is  God’s  truth, 
yet  I do  not  shut  my  eyes  lest  I see  something  that  mili- 
tates against  it ; nor  do  I promise  to  defend  it  in  spite 
of  evidence  that  may  convincingly  disprove  it.”  A readi- 
ness to  abandon  a belief  if  convincing  testimony  should  be 
brought  against  it  is  a very  different  thing  from  the  uncertain 
tenure  of  beliefs  that  are  unchallenged  or  unaffected  by  argu- 
ment. If  then  there  may  be  open  questions  in  theology,  what 
relation  does  creed-subscription  sustain  to  unfettered  inquiry? 
The  question  is  relevant  here,  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  defend- 
ers of  Professor  Smith  are  defenders  of  a principle  as  well.  It 
will  be  a sad  day  for  Scotland,  they  suppose,  when  a veto  is  put 
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upon  free  inquiry.  Yet  it  is  a liberty  of  discussion  within  the 
area  left  undefined  by  the  Confession  of  Faith  for  which  they 
contend,  and  not  a liberty,  as  might  easily  be  supposed  by 
many  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  throws  open  the  whole 
territory  of  theology.  Professor  Smith  is  explicit  on  this  point 
when  he  says : “ I do  not  for  a moment  deny  that  I am  liable 
to  the  censure  of  the  church  if  I have  advanced  opinions  con- 
tradictory to  the  teaching  of  our  standards.1 2”  The  men  who 
plead  for  free  inquiry  in  Scotland  are  not  complaining  because 
the  church  has  no  honors  for  those  who  deprave  her  standards  or 
invent  new  heresies.  Their  latitudinarianism  is  a very  different 
thing  from  the  latitudinarianism  of  those  in  this  country  who 
report  the  stages  in  this  famous  trial  as  so  many  steps  toward 
emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  confessionalism.  The  “ethics 
of  creed-subscripion”  is  a subject  that  has  its  difficulties,  but  it  is 
a mild  statement  of  the  case  when  it  is  said  that  a minister  who 
publishes  opinions  that  contradict  the  creed  of  his  church  does 
so  at  his  own  risk,  and  that  in  the  judicial  treatment  of  the  case 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  he  has  no  right  to  expect  that  kind- 
ness to  him  should  go  the  length  of  sacrificing  the  principles  of 
the  church.  But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  a matter  with  which 
only  specialists  are  competent  to  deal.  Some  have  said  this  in 
Scotland,3  and  some  on  this  side  of  the  water  (as  Dr.  Schaff)  have 
expressed  a doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  adjust 
critical  difficulties  through  the  agency  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Suppose,  however,  that  all  who  are  not  Hebrew  specialists  were 
to  decline  to  vote  on  the  merits  of  this  case.  This  would  amount 
to  committing  the  fate  of  the  church’s  creed  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  Semitic  students.  But  the  Free  Church  has  not  made  “ sal- 
vation by  scholarship”  her  motto  yet,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  she 
never  will ; although  some  of  the  pretentious  references  to  recent 
“ Pentateuchal  investigations”  which  have  been  made  during  the 
progress  of  this  discussion  look  in  that  direction.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  asked,  What  value  is  to  be  assigned  to  the 
opinion  of  a man  who  does  not  know  the  Hebrew  alphabet  when 
the  debate  turns  upon  some  nice  point  in  Old  Testament  criti- 
cism? It  may  be  replied  that  the  business  of  the  court  is  not 

1 Answer  to  the  Forms  of  Libel,  p.  5. 

2 Lange’s  Com.  Numbers-Deut.,  Preface. 
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to  say  whether  the  results  of  the  “ higher  criticism”  are  true, 
but  whether  they  harmonize  with  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
But  this  would  hardly  meet  the  point  ; for  it  would  be  a poor 
triumph  after  all  to  prove  by  English  grammar  that  Professor 
Smith  had  contradicted  the  Confession  of  Faith  if  Professor 
Smith  were  to  prove  by  Hebrew  grammar  that  the  Confession 
is  all  wrong  regarding  Deuteronomy.  The  difficulty  presented 
here  is  not  so  great  as  it  may  seem.  Mere  scholarship  must  not 
displace  old  faiths,  although  the  church  must  acknowledge  her 
indebtedness  to  specialists.  The  critics  may  claim  a special 
interest  in  the  facts  of  their  science,  but  they  have  no  monopoly 
of  the  logic  which  bases  conclusions  on  the  facts.  It  takes  a 
little  time  for  a new  question  to  become  the  rallying-point  of 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  church,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  in  the  course  of  three  years  the  average  minister 
and  elder  might  be  able  to  form  a very  intelligent  opinion  re- 
specting the  relation  of  the  famous  article  “ Bible”  to  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  even  to  modern  Pentateuchal  investigations. 

The  consideration  of  these  preliminary  questions  would  not 
be  complete  if  nothing  were  said  concerning  the  area  of  tolerated 
divergence  from  the  Confession  of  Faith;  for  though  this  subject 
has  not  been  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  prosecution  of  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  an  undefined  element  in 
the  case ; indeed  it  was  urged  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  more 
pacific  measures  in  the  last  Assembly  that  “ there  is  such  a divi- 
sion among  us  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  within  our  confes- 
sional liberty.” 

It  is  important  to  ask,  What  is  meant  by  subscription  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  ? for  this  settles  the  question,  What  is  an 
offence?  Here  the  practice  in  Scotland  differs  from  the  custom 
in  America.  It  is  not  understood  that  our  ministers  subscribe 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  ipsissimis  verbis.  They  “ receive 
and  adopt  it  “ as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Word  of  God.”  Hence  in  an  ecclesiastical  trial  the  question 
whether  a given  departure  from  the  Confession  is  an  offence 
would  be  debatable.  But  it  is  not  denied  in  the  case  of  Professor 
Smith  that  it  is  an  offence  to  contradict  the  Confession  of  Faith  ; it 
is  only  denied  that  his  utterances  can  be  construed  as  inconsistent 
with  its  teaching.  But  both  in  Scotland  and  America  it  is  con- 
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ceded  that  only  some  forms  of  heterodoxy  “ infer  deposition 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  an  area  of  tolerated  divergence  from  the 
confession.  What  is  it,  and  how  is  it  to  be  determined  ? How 
is  it  to  be  decided  whether  an  error  strikes  “ at  the  vitals  of  re- 
ligion” or  is  “ likely  to  do  much  injury”  ? It  would  seem  at 
first  as  though  there  might  be  some  formulated  principle  by 
which  such  questions  could  be  decided.  Thus,  to  use  a form 
of  expression  current  among  us,  it  might  be  said  that  nothing 
shall  be  tolerated  which  impairs  the  integrity  of  the  Calvinistic 
system.  But  any  one  who  has  attempted  by  means  of  that 
formula  to  mark  out  the  area  of  divergence  from  the  confes- 
sion which  ought  to  be  tolerated  knows  that  he  has  undertaken 
a difficult  task.  By  the  provisions  of  our  own  Book  of  Discipline, 
it  would  seem  that  in  determining  a question  of  heresy  there  is  a 
fixed  and  a variable  element,  and  that  it  is  the  living  and  possibly 
the  changing  voice  of  church  that  must  tell  us  whether  this 
or  that  anti-confessional  doctrine  is  a heresy  that  “ infers  depo- 
sition.” In  the  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
guarantee  that  important  parts  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  will 
not  gradually  come  under  the  category  of  dead-letter  law  ; and 
there  can  be  no  assurance  that  a church  may  not  abandon  every 
distinctive  tenet,  though,  for  the  sake  of  vested  rights,  it  may 
continue  still  to  profess  its  ancient  creed  and  wear  its  ancient 
name.  This  only  shows,  however,  that  great  responsibility 
rests  upon  those  who,  as  the  interpreters  of  the  church’s  faith 
to-day,  are  making  the  precedents  that  will  be  cited  in  all  time 
to  come.  And  this  explains  the  interest  with  which  conserva- 
tive thinkers  in  America  are  watching  ecclesiastical  movements 
in  Scotland.  They  see  that  the  tide  of  scepticism  is  rising, 
and  the  more  they  see  it  the  more  earnestly  do  they  hope  and 
pray  that  the  Free  Church  may  be  able  to  keep  the  mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  above  high-water  mark. 

Do  the  published  utterances  of  Professor  William  Robert- 
son Smith  respecting  the  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  contra- 
dict the  Confession  of  Faith?  And  if  they  do,  what  censure 
should  the  church  inflict  upon  the  author  of  them  ? Stripped 
of  ecclesiastical  terminology  there  are  practically  the  two  ques- 
tions that  are  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  This  article  is  not 
intended  to  furnish  an  answer  to  these  questions.  But  they  must 
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be  kept  in  view  in  attempting  to  form  any  judgment  whatever 
concerning  the  course  of  this  protracted  litigation  ; and  they 
must  be  kept  before  the  mind  when  the  effort  is  made  to  form 
a just  estimate  of  the  article  “ Bible.”  That  article  is  not 
what  one  would  have  expected  from  the  pen  of  a Free 
Church  professor,  and  though  Professor  Smith  expressed 
surprise  when  he  was  told  that  it  would  give  trouble,  it  would 
have  been  very  strange  indeed  if  it  had  passed  without  notice. 
The  author  begins  by  saying  that  the  Bible  gives  us  the  “ grad- 
ual development  of  the  religion  of  revelation.”  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  explicit  statement  that  is  made  respecting  its  divine 
inspiration.  But  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  must 
be  abandoned,  for  “ facts  are  decisive”  here.  The  Jewish  religion 
was  a growth,  and  “ there  was  no  doctrine  of  finality  with  regard 
to  the  ritual  law.”  Deuteronomy  was  a “ prophetic  legislative 
program”  which  the  author  “put  in  the  mouth  of  Moses,  not 
in  pious  fraud,  but  simply  because  his  object  was  not  to  give 
a new  law  but  to  expound  and  develop  Mosaic  principles  in 
relation  to  new  needs.”  We  are  told  that  “ there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  a prophet  ever  received  a revelation  which  was  not 
spoken  directly  and  pointedly  to  his  own  time,”  and  hence  that 
Zech.  ix.-xiv.  and  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  are  to  be  attributed  to  unknown 
authors.  “In  the  Book  of  Job  we  find  poetical  invention  of 
incidents  attached  for  didactic  purposes  to  a name  apparently 
derived  from  old  traditions and  a similar  opinion  is  generally 
entertained,  we  learn  in  the  next  sentence,  regarding  the  Book 
of  Jonah.  The  author  tells  us  that  every  book  in  the  New 
Testament,  except  the  four  great  Epistles  of  Paul,  is  at  present 
more  or  less  the  subject  of  controversy;  but  then  it  is  a comfort 
to  know  that,  “ on  the  whole,  external  testimony  is  as  strong  as 
can  fairly  be  looked  for.”  The  Tubingen  criticism  is  then  de- 
scribed, and  it  is  said  that  the  issues  involved  in  it  resolve  them- 
selves into  four  questions.  These  are  very  clearly  stated,  but 
one  is  left  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  proper  answers  that 
should  be  given  them.  It  is  true  that  Professor  Smith  was 
writing  his  article  from  a purely  literary  point  of  view,  yet  one 
would  think  that  he  might  easily  have  been  dogmatic  enough  to 
affirm  his  belief  in  the  divine  authorship  and  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  and  apologetic  enough  to  furnish  the  outline  of  an  answer 
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to  the  objections  with  which  he  saw  fit  to  confront  his  readers  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Professor 
Smith  has  expressed  regret  that  he  was  not  more  careful  to 
guard  against  being  misunderstood,  yet  even  had  he  been  as 
cautious  as  he  wishes  he  had  been,  his  article  would  still  have 
been  a most  unfortunate  publication  ; and  allowing  explanation 
to  exert  its  proper  modifying  effect  upon  the  judgment,  still 
“ true  it  is  and  of  verity”  that  his  dogmatism  is  offensive,  his 
statements  are  rash,  his  reasoning  is  inconclusive,  his  utterances 
are  misleading,  and  the  tendency  of  his  whole  article  is  to 
awaken  doubt  and  undermine  the  faith  of  men  in  the  Word  of 
God.  Indeed  it  is  much  easier  to  see  that  this  must  be  the 
legitimate  effect  of  Professor  Smith’s  publications  here  and  else- 
where than  it  is  to  show  that  Professor  Smith  himself  holds 
opinions  that  are  contrary  to  the  standards,  and  yet  it  is  a diffi- 
cult thing,  apparently,  to  frame  a libel  so  as  to  make  “ tendency” 
an  offence,  though,  as  Professor  Smith  very  candidly  admitted, 
it  may  very  properly  be  urged  as  evidence  in  proof  of  an  offence. 
It  must  appear,  however,  that  the  gravity  of  the  case  consists 
very  considerably  in  this  element  of  tendency,  and  that  when  it 
is  eliminated  and  the  prosecution  reduced  to  a charge  of  heresy 
the  proof  of  the  libel  becomes  a more  difficult,  as  in  the  eyes  of 
many  it  becomes  a less  important,  matter.  As  the  libel  was  drawn 
it  was  pretty  difficult  to  meet  the  objections  to  its  relevancy  which 
were  very  acutely  urged  by  the  defence;  and  though  the  ten- 
dency and  strain  of  his  writings  have  to  do  very  materially  with 
the  question  of  Professor  Smith’s  competency  to  fill  a professor’s 
chair,  and  may  perhaps  be  dealt  with  in  some  “paternal”  way 
as  one  expressed  it  in  the  last  Assembly,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  Assembly  resolved  to  depart  from  that  portion 
of  the  libel  that  referred  to  the  unsettling  tendencies  of  Pro- 
fessor Smith’s  utterances  and  instruct  the  Presbytery  of  Aber- 
deen to  confine  their  attention  to  the  published  opinions  of 
Professor  Smith  concerning  the  post-Mosaic  authorship  of 
Deuteronomy,  which  the  Assembly  regarded  as  by  far  the  most 
serious  offence  with  which  the  Professor  had  been  charged.  It 
should  not  be  conceded,  however,  that  the  evil  “ tendency”  and 
“ unsettling”  effect  of  a minister’s  spoken  or  printed  words  may 
not  properly  be  urged  in  support  of  some  general  charge;  and  it 
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is  safe  to  say  that  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  did  not  mean 
by  its  action  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the  libel  which  deals 
with  “ tendency”  to  put  herself  in  a helpless  position  for  all 
time  to  come  with  reference  to  the  most  insidious  and  most 
pernicious  forms  of  error. 

The  views  of  Professor  Smith  stand  in  immediate  relation  to 
the  recent  discussions  in  Germany  respecting  the  five  books  of 
Moses;  and  this  famous  trial  is  bringing  into  prominence  the 
names  of  men  who  but  for  it  would  in  all  likelihood  never  have 
been  heard  of  to  any  great  extent  outside  of  the  circle  of  Old 
Testament  specialists.  It  is  important  to  a proper  understanding 
of  this  case  that  the  position  commonly  taken  by  the  critics  of 
to-day  should  be  stated  in  outline.  According  to  Wellhausen, 
the  Pentateuch — or,  as  he  often  calls  it  (including  Joshua),  the 
Hexateuch— is  composed  of  three  portions;  the  Jehovist 
(= Genesis-Exodus),  Deuteronomy  and  the  Priest-codex  (=Le- 
viticus-Numbers).  It  is  not  believed  by  the  writers  to  whom 
reference  is  made  that  Moses  wrote  any  of  the  books  that  are 
commonly  called  by  his  name,  but  it  is  quite  generally  agreed 
by  the  critics  of  this  anti-conservative  school  that  Deuteronomy 
is  of  later  origin  than  the  so-called  Jehovist,  and  that  it  contains 
internal  evidence  of  being  much  older  than  Leviticus  and  Num- 
bers. In  support  of  these  positions  there  are  two  favorite 
points  that  are  dwelt  upon  by  all  Pentateuchal  critics.  One  is 
the  central  altar  of  Deut.  xii.,  which  shows,  they  say,  that  it  is  a 
later  book  than  Genesis-Exodus,  for  no  such  regulation  was 
contemplated  in  Exodus  xx.  24;  and  the  other  is  the  undifferen- 
tiated functions  of  the  priests  and  the  Levites  in  Deuteronomy 
which  proves  that  Deuteronomy  is  a much  earlier  book  than 
what  is  called  the  Priest-codex  (Leviticus-Numbers).  It  should 
be  said  that  the  statement  that  Deuteronomy  teaches  that  there 
Avas  no  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the  Levites  is  not 
conceded  by  evangelical  critics,  and  that  the  assumption  upon 
which  the  whole  criticism  proceeds  has  been  most  satisfactorily 
refuted.  But  there  is  no  room  in  this  article  for  an  outline  even 
of  this  most  interesting  discussion.1  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  there  is  a philosophy  behind  the  criticism.  Assuming  that 

1 See  Dr.  Curtiss’  “Levitical  Priests”  and  Lange’s  Com.  Deuteronomy: 
Schroeder’s  Introd.  and  Gosman’s  Appendix. 
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the  history  of  Israel  is  one  of  gradual  development,  under  the 
operations  of  natural  influences  that  at  first  an  Israelite  wor- 
shipped God  wherever  he  felt  disposed  to  build  an  altar,  and 
that  gradually  the  religious  sentiment  developed  in  a national 
religion  with  a central  system  of  priests  and  sacrifices ; assuming 
that  the  priesthood  is  a matter  of  growth,  and  that  the  hier- 
archic distinctions  came  about  in  a long  course  of  development, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  the  critics  should  look  upon 
the  traditional  belief  concerning  the  Mosaic  system  as  a violent 
anachronism,  and  that  they  should  feel  forced  to  adjust  their 
literary  criticism  of  the  Pentateuchal  documents  to  the  hypoth- 
esis of  evolution.  It  would  not  be  right  to  say  that  all  Penta- 
teuchal criticism  of  the  kind  proceeds  upon  the  philosophy  of 
evolution.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  philosophy 
of  Kuenen,1  for  he  avows  it  in  so  many  words.  And  it  is  just 
as  clear  that  it  is  the  presupposition  and  postulate  of  Graf2  and 
Kayser.3 

This  is  not  saying  by  any  means  that  the  modern  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
not  defended  on  purely  critical  grounds,  or  that  they  may  not 
be  adopted  by  men  who  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the 
materialistic  philosophy  of  Kuenen.  And  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  Professor  Smith  should  not  be  regarded  as  holding 
this  philosophy,  for  he  has  most  unequivocally  expressed  his 
utter  abhorrence  of  it.  If  the  philosophy  of  evolution  requires 
men  to  give  up  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  will 
require  them  to  repudiate  the  miraculous  facts  of  Christianity. 
But  if  the  critical  conclusions  regarding  the  Pentateuch  are 
reached  only  and  purely  as  the  result  of  an  application  of  the 
laws  of  literary  criticism,  there  is  no  logical  necessity  which  will 
impel  one  to  come  to  similar  conclusions  regarding  other  por- 
tions of  Scripture.  It  is  due  to  Professor  Smith,  but  what  is 
more  important  still  it  is  due  to  the  interests  of  sacred  truth, 
that  this  distinction  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and  that  Professor 
Smith  should  not  be  suspected  of  sympathizing  with  a philoso- 
phy which  he  professes  to  abhor. 

1 Religion  of  Israel,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

5 Die  geschichtlichen  Bucher,  s.  I. 

3 Das  vorexilische  Buch,  s.  197. 
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According  to  the  critics,  Deuteronomy  xii.,  describing  the 
central  altar,  must  have  been  written  later  that  Exodus  xx.  24, 
which  contemplates  more  altars  than  one.  The  central  altar,  it 
is  affirmed,  was  not  known  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  and  if  the 
law  respecting  it  was  in  existence  in  Elijah’s  day  there  is  palpa- 
ble proof  that  he  ignored  it.  But  in  the  reign  of  King  Josiah 
“the  book  of  the  law”  was  found  “in  the  house  of  the  Lord,” 
and  it  is  easy  to  identify  it  with  Deuteronomy.  So,  say  the 
critics,  Deuteronomy  dates  from  the  eighth  century  before  Christ. 
Kuenen  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  book  found  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  was  simply  a “ fraud,”  and  the  narrative  in  the 
second  book  of  Kings  would  certainly  produce  that  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  one  who  did  not  believe  as  the  Christian  world 
believes  (and  will  continue  to  believe  until  some  evidence  to  re- 
fute it  is  adduced),  that  it  was  the  veritable  law  of  Moses.  But 
when  were  Leviticus  and  Numbers  written?  They  are  of  later 
date  than  Deuteronomy,  for  they  give  us  a fully  developed  priestly 
cultus.  The  “ bridge”  between  the  middle  and  last  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  There  we 
see  a portion  of  the  Levites  degraded  and  the  beginning  of  the 
system  which,  in  its  developed  form,  it  is  safe  (so  the  critics  say) 
to  assign  to  the  time  of  Ezra.  The  post-exilic  origin  of  Leviti- 
cus and  Numbers,  at  least  in  their  complete  and  present  form,  is 
thus  a fair  conclusion. 

But  were  there  no  critical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  modern 
theories  of  the  Pentateuch,  what  can  be  said  of  them  more  than 
that  they  are  plausible  explanations  of  facts  which  are  capable  of 
other  explanations  as  well  ? Or  that,  starting  with  a certain 
theory  of  the  universe,  they  are  the  only  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  which,  viewed  under  another  concep- 
tion, may  or  must  be  otherwise  accounted  for  ? If  the  doc- 
trine of  atheistic  evolution  is  true,  if  miracles  are  impossible, 
if  there  is  no  such  thing  as  prophecy,  if  laws  are  of  slow 
growth  and  a religious  system  a thing  which  requires  a long 
time  for  its  development,  then  the  critics  were  bound  to 
reach  just  such  conclusions  as  they  have,  and  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  they  have  stated  their  case  with  great  plausibility. 
When  they  tell  us  Exodus  xx.  24  gives  us  a glimpse  of  the  un- 
developed religion  of  Israel ; that  Deut.  xii.  with  its  central 
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altar  corresponds  to  a state  of  things  in  the  later  period  of  the 
monarchy;  that  the  law  of  the  king  in  Deut.  xxxi.  is  a reminis- 
cence of  Solomon’s  reign  ; that  Ezekiel  is  the  connecting  link 
between  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus,  and  that  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood instead  of  being  instituted  by  Moses  belongs  to  the  period 
of  the  Restoration — it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  hypothesis  is 
consistent,  and  that  from  their  point  of  view  much  can  be  said 
in  its  behalf.  But  looking  at  the  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  theism,  and  believing  that  the  Bible  is  the  record  of  a Reve- 
lation, there  is  nothing  in  the  Pentateuch  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  of  its  Mosaic  authorship.  Assuming 
that  the  central  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were  already  in  exist- 
ence, the  discrepancy  respecting  the  law  of  the  tithes  admits  of 
very  easy  explanation.  Assuming  that  Moses  was  inspired,  the 
law  of  the  king  can  be  very  readily  explained,  and  without  do- 
ing violence  to  the  context.  Assuming  that  Deuteronomy  was 
written  just  before  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  the  provision  for 
a central  altar  is  only  what  we  might  expect,  and  the  appar- 
ent neglect  of  this  law  by  Samuel  and  Elijah  is  explained  by 
the  lawlessness  of  the  times,  the  divorce  between  the  ark 
and  the  tabernacle,  as  well  as  by  the  principle  that  the 
exception  proves  the  rule.  Assuming  that  Deuteronomy  was 
“the  people’s  book”  written  by  Moses  just  before  his  death, 
its  Egyptian  reminiscences,  its  exhortations,  its  informal  and 
incomplete  references  in  a popular  way  to  laws  which  were  else- 
where more  formally  stated  and  are  all  natural  and  easily 
accounted  for.  And  if  it  is  allowed  that  in  the  final  redaction 
of  the  book  the  expressions  that  imply  a previous  occupation  of 
Canaan  were  parenthetically  inserted  or  substituted  for  the 
original  text,  the  difficulties  of  Deuteronomy  practically  disap- 
pear. From  the  standpoint  of  naturalism  the  theory  of  the 
critics  is  plausible.  From  the  standpoint  of  supernaturalism  the 
“ ecclesiastical  ” theory,  as  Kuenen  calls  it,  is  the  only  one  that 
is  plausible.  But  Professor  Smith’s  theory  is  not  plausible.  He 
has  repudiated  the  philosophy  of  the  critics,  and  this  is  to  the 
credit  of  his  piety;  but  he  has  adopted  the  conclusions  of  the 
critics,  and  here  he  has  made  shipwreck  of  his  consistency. 
Professor  Smith  does  not  say  whether  he  adopts  the  conclusions 
of  those  who  say  that  Leviticus  and  Numbers  are  later  than 
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Deuteronomy.  But  it  is  very  evident  that  he  inclines  in  that 
direction.  And  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  perhaps  that  these 
conclusions  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  idea  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  the  record  of  a divine  revelation.  It  is  possible 
that  God  has  committed  to  writing  the  books  which  professedly 
teach  us  that  the  Aaronic  priesthood  was  instituted  in  the  wil- 
derness, though  they  really  testify  to  the  gradual  development 
of  the  Jewish  hierarchy  and  its  culmination  in  the  time  of  Ezra; 
it  is  possible  that  God  would  put  the  stamp  of  infallible  inspira- 
tion on  the  Old  Testament  canon  and  yet  bury  an  anachronism 
of  a thousand  years  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Pentateuch ; 
it  is  possible  that  he  would  continue  to  reveal  his  will  to 
apostles  and  prophets  in  terms  that  imply  that  historical 
truth  of  Deteronomy ; it  is  possible  that  the  New  Testament  would 
speak  of  Moses  as  it  constantly  does  in  terms  that  necessarily  sug- 
gest that  he  is  the  author  of  the  legislation  that  goes  by  his  name  ; 
it  is  possible  that  our  Saviour,  though  he  knew  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  as  well  as 
Kayser  and  Wellhausen  profess  to  know  them  to-day,  should 
refer  to  Moses  as  he  did  in  passages  which  we  all  remember:  all 
this  is  possible;  but  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  feeling  that  this 
is  exceedingly  improbable.  And  so  we  are  brought  to  the  heart 
of  the  question  that  must  be  considered  by  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  Scotland.  Can  the  critical  opinions  of  Professor  Smith 
be  harmonized  with  the  Confession  of  Faith?  The  Confession 
does  not  say  that  Moses  wrote  Deuteronomy,  but  it  says  that 
it  pleased  God  after  revealing  his  will  “ to  comrqit  the  same 
wholly  unto  writing,”  and  that  all  the  books  of  the  canon  “are 
given  by  inspiration  of  God.”  Professor  Smith  believes  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scripture,  and  declares  that  the  doc- 
trine is  not  affected  by  his  critical  opinions.  Much  depends, 
of  course,  on  what  is  meant  by  inspiration.  Thus  Schultz,1  as 
Dr.  Curtiss  has  pointed  out,  maintains  that  the  presence  of 
mythical  elements  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not  incompatible 
with  inspiration.  But  by  inspiration  he  means  only  the  filling* 
of  the  sacred  writer  “ with  the  spirit  of  the  true  religion.”  “ The 


1 Alttestamentliche  Theologie,  s.  36. 
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spirit  of  revelation  illumines  the  moral  and  religious  life  and 
gives  knowledge  of  the  divine  will.”  But  he  does  not  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  experience  or  purify  our  sense-perceptions 
or  prevent  an  author  from  mistaking  a legend  for  history.  But 
in  the  case  under  discussion  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  Pro- 
fessor Smith’s  opinions  regarding  Deuteronomy  can  be  harmo- 
nized with  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  teaches  the  divine 
authorship  of  the  Bible.  Professor  Candlish  maintains  that  they 
can,  through  the  principle  which  gives  the  title  to  his  ingenious 
pamphlet,  and  which  is  the  main  ground  of  his  argument,  must 
be  regarded  as  thoroughly  untenable.  Adopting  the  words  of 
the  Confession  that  the  “ Spirit  of  God  bearing  witness  by 
and  with  the  Scriptures  in  the  heart  of  man  is  alone  able  fully 
to  persuade  it  that  they  are  the  very  Word  of  God,”  he  con- 
cludes that  our  belief  in  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  “ inde- 
pendent of  criticism  ; both  the  ‘ lower  ’ or  textual  and  grammati- 
cal, whose  functions  it  is  to  ascertain  what  is  the  original  and 
correct  reading  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers, 
and  what  is  called  the  ‘ higher  ’ or  historical  criticism,  which 
aims  at  an  understanding  of  the  various  parts  of  Scripture 
and  their  historical  connections.” 1 Suppose,  however,  that  it 
were  ascertained  by  means  of  the  ‘lower’  criticism  that  all 
the  passages  which  teach  the  doctrine  of  infallibility 
and  inspiration  were  spurious  or  improperly  rendered ; 
and  suppose  that  in  the  sphere  of  the  higher  criticism 
it  were  conclusively  proved  that  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  for- 
geries, and  that  the  Gospels  were  not  written  until  the  third 
century.  Should  we  continue  to  believe  that  those  Scriptures 
were  inspired,  and  that  they  were  committed  to  writing  by  the 
Lord  as  it  pleased  him  ? It  is  hardly  possible  that  we  should 
believe  any  such  thing.  Professor  Candlish’s  principle  is  clearly 
wrong.  It  will  not  do  to  suppose  that  we  can  dispense  with 
the  testimony  which  the  Scriptures  give  to  their  inspiration 
and  continue  to  maintain  and  defend  the  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
on  the  ground  of  the  “ witness  of  the  Spirit.”  The  very  whole- 
some doctrine  of  the  Confession  is  put  to  very  bad  use  when  it  is 


1 Authority  of  Scripture  independent  of  Criticism,  p.  i. 
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made  to  support  Professor  Candlish’s  theory ; for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  subjective  and  the  objective  testimony  are  not 
“independent:”  they  are  correlative  and  mutually  corroborative. 
Besides,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  “ witness  of  the  Spirit” 
is  as  properly  a subject  of  psychological  inquiry  as  the  Pentateuch 
is  of  critical  dissection,  and  that  corresponding  to  a naturalistic 
criticism  of  the  Bible  there  is  sure  to  be  a naturalistic  philoso- 
phy of  religion.  Professor  Candlish  argues  far  more  effectively 
when  he  shows  from  the  church’s  experience  in  the  past  that  it 
is  possible  to  adopt  opinions  respecting  portions  of  the  Bible 
very  different  from  those  which  were  once  entertained  without 
thereby  invalidating  the  belief  in  the  Bible’s  divine  inspiration. 
The  citation  of  these  examples,  however,  furnishes  no  principle 
under  which  the  proposition  for  which  Professor  Candlish  is 
contending  can  be  subsumed.  For  granting  that  we  may  be- 
lieve in  the  inspiration  of  the  Book  of  Job  though  we  held  it 
to  be  a dramatic  composition,  it  would  not  follow  that  we  can 
likewise  believe  in  the  plenary  inspiration  and  divine  authorship 
of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  if,  in  spite  of  what  it  professes  to 
teach  and  of  what  our  Lord  has  said,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  belongs  to  the  reign  of  King  Josiah.  Dr. 
Bannerman  recognizes  this  distinction  in  a passage  quoted  by 
Professor  Candlish,  and  which  may  be  italicized  -here  : “ It 
depends  very  much  on  the  form  in  which  these  theories  as  to 
the  origin  of  some  of  the  sacred  books  arc  advocated  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  in  reality  contradict  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspi- 
ration.” 

It  would  have  been  a better  defence  of  Professor  Smith’s 
doctrinal  harmony  with  the  Confession  to  have  said  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  Old  Testament  canon  as  it  existed  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  was  quoted  and  referred  to  by 
them  repeatedly  as  divine,  authoritative,  infallible,  and  inspired, 
therefore,  whatever  opinion  we  may  be  forced  to  adopt  re- 
specting the  authorship  of  Deuteronomy,  the  inspiration  of  the 
book  as  part  of  the  canon  is  beyond  dispute.  But  even  then  it 
would  possibly  be  said  in  reply  that  if  we  have  been  so  mistaken 
regarding  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  why  may 
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we  not  have  been  equally  mistaken  as  to  the  scope  of  the  passages 
which  have  heretofore  been  supposed  to  teach  inspired  infalli- 
bility ? And  here  is  seen  one  of  the  special  difficulties  by  which 
this  problem  is  beset.  If  it  were  only  through  Deuteronomy 
that  we  knew  the  inspiration  of  Deuteronomy,  unquestionably 
the  critical  conclusions  that  are  under  discussion  would  be  re- 
garded as  incompatible  with  its  inspiration.  But  we  are  placed 
in  a position  where  on  the  one  hand,  if  the  critics  are  correct,  we 
feel  that  inspiration  must  be  given  up,  and  where  on  the  other 
hand  our  belief  in  the  New  Testament  makes  us  confident  that 
whatever  the  critics  may  prove,  the  inspiration  of  the  book  is 
indubitable.  What  then  is  to  be  done?  Shall  it  be  said  in  an  a 
priori  way  that  the  critical  conclusions  must  be  wrong,  for  they 
are  incompatible  with  inspiration?  or,  remembering  the  errors  of 
a priori  reasoning  in  former  times,  shall  it  be  said  that  the  best 
way  to  know  what  is  compatible  with  inspiration  is  to  ascertain 
by  rigid  inductive  inquiry  what  is  really  true  respecting  the  con- 
tents and  origin  of  the  Scriptures?  Were  there  no  great  in- 
terests involved,  did  the  church  not  feel  the  great  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  her  as  the  guardian  of  sacred  truth,  no  doubt  the 
latter  view  would  find  more  general  support.  But  as  the  case  now 
stands  the  question  just  raised  is  one  about  which  the  wisest  and 
most  conservative  men  may  not  unreasonably  differ,  and  the  per- 
plexities of  the  case  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  wish 
to  regard  it  with  judicial  fairness.  But  it  can  be  argued,  and  with  a 
degree  of  force  that  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  these  critical 
conclusions  regarding  Deuteronomy  are  only  hypotheses  ; that 
they  are  adopted  in  explanation  of  facts  which  can  as  well  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  Moses  wrote  the  book  that 
goes  by  his  name  ; that  they  have  not  received  the  general 
support  of  evangelical  critics  ; that  they  are  naturally  affiliated 
with  an  anti-Christian,  if  not  an  anti-theistic  philosophy  ; that 
they  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  utterances  of  our  Lord  ; 
that  they  do  not  appear  consistent  even  though  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  prove  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  with  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was  by  God  himself  re- 
duced to  writing  and  was  given  by  his  inspiration  ; that  if  adopt- 
ed they  would  tend  to  weaken  belief  in  the  “ infallible  truth  and 
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divine  authority”  of  the  book ; and  that  therefore  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  out  of  harmony  with  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith. 

But  with  many  minds  a stronger  objection  to  these  modern 
views  of  Deuteronomy  than  that  they  conflict  with  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration  will  be  that  they  conflict  with  the  teachings  of 
our  Lord.  Professor  Smith  does  not  feel  that  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  can  be  held  as  deciding  the  question  of  authorship, 
and  he  distinctly  says  that  if  he  did  he  would  “ feel  himself  to 
be  on  very  dangerous  and  untenable  ground.”  Those  who  adopt 
the  modern  views  of  the  Pentateuch  will  be  obliged  to  say  that 
our  Lord  did  not  refer  to  Moses  as  a person  but  as  a system. 
But  by  the  vast  majority  of  evangelical  scholars  the  words  of 
Christ  are  held  to  be  unequivocal  affirmations  of  Mosaic  author- 
ship, and  therefore  as  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the 
conclusions  of  recent  criticism.  There  are  few  evangelical  think- 
ers who  will  not  assent  to  the  words  of  a recent  writer  who  says : 
“A  thorough  sifting  of  the  chief  passages  in  which  Moses  and  the 
law  are  mentioned  by  gospel  critics  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  truth 
of  the  following  positions:  First,  that  Moses  is  spoken  of  as  a man 
and  not  as  a system,  precisely  as  David  and  Solomon  are  spoken 
of ; and  second,  that  the  Hebrew  law  as  a whole,  in  other  words 
the  Five  Books,  are  ascribed  to  him.”1  The  critics  are  wrong,  or 
Christ  is  wrong,  or  the  words  of  Christ  do  not  mean  what  they 
would  naturally  be  taken  to  imply.  These  are  the  alternatives 
that  Pentateuchal  investigation  places  before  the  world.  It  may 
be  too  much  to  say  that  a church  should  impose  a particular 
meaning  upon  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  make  the  adoption  of 
it  a condition  of  ministerial  standing.  Yet  no  one  can  fail  to 
see  that  exegetical  difficulties  will  spring  up  in  other  portions  of 
the  Scriptures  if  it  is  allowed  that  these  words  have  always  been 
misunderstood.  It  is  not  wise  for  men  to  say,  as  some  have 
said,  that  the  prosecution  of  Professor  Smith  is  a mere  matter 
regarding  the  authorship  of  a book.  It  is  about  the  author- 
ship of  a book,  but  it  is  also  about  questions  that  lie  very  close 
to  the  Christian’s  heart. 


Deuteronomy,  the  People’s  Book,  p.  282. 
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If  the  foregoing  remarks  have  in  any  degree  served  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  written,  they  have  shown  that  the 
case  which  is  in  progress  in  Scotland  is  not  the  best  that  could 
be  imagined  for  testing  the  devotion  of  the  Free  Church  to  the 
Westminster  symbols.  There  being  no  explicit  contradiction 
of  the  Confession  in  what  Professor  Smith  has  said,  but  only  an 
inferential  one  based  on  the  logical  effect  of  what  he  has  said, 
and  that  inference  being  of  different  degrees  of  strength  in  dif- 
ferent minds,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  not  the  opportunity 
of  testing  the  church’s  loyalty  to  the  Confession  and  the  value 
that  is  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  that  there  would 
be  if  the  case  were  one  where  the  Assembly  was  to  be  brought 
to  a vote  in  regard  to  a plain  and  unmistakable  denial  or  con- 
tradiction of  the  Westminster  doctrine  of  inspiration. 

It  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  the  leaven  of  modern  thought 
is  at  work  in  Scotland.  In  every  church  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
Broad  Church  party,  a Narrow  Church  party,  a High  Church 
party,  and  a Low  Church  party.  These  parties  belong  to  all 
countries  and  all  denominations,  and  it  is  useless  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  relative  strength  of  the  Broad  Church  party  is  some- 
what on  the  increase.  It  is  in  America ; there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  is  in  Scotland. 

Dogmatic  theology  does  not  seem  to  be  in  great  favor  in 
Scotland  at  the  present  time.  This,  however,  would  indi- 
cate an  indifference  to  doctrine  rather  than  a tendency  to 
doctrinal  aberration.  Systems  of  theology  have  not  been 
produced  in  Scotland  for  many  a day.  The  age  is  critical ; 
and  when  a theological  question  is  dealt  with  it  is  very  apt 
to  be  treated  from  the  • standpoint  of  historical  development, 
and  according  to  a method  borrowed  from  apologetics.  The 
method  that  formerly  prevailed  of  culling  proof-texts  from  all 
quarters,  without  reference  to  the  connection  in  which  they  are 
found,  does  not  find  as  much  favor  as  it  once  did;  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  critico-historical  methods  of  the  present  day  will 
leave  their  mark  upon  the  dogmatic  theology — not  its  matter, 
but  its  method — of  the  future.  And  this  suggests  that  in  view 
of  the  peculiar  phases  of  current  discussion,  the  distinction  should 
be  clearly  made  between  the  dogmatic  and  the  apologetic  aspect 
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of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  The  statements  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  on  the  subject  of  inspiration  are  admirably 
clear,  and  the  minister  who  cannot  subscribe  to  them  can 
have  noproper  home  in  a church  that  makes  the  Westminster 
the  symbols  the  term  of  ministerial  fellowship.  Speaking  of 
Confession’s  doctrine  of  inspiration  Dr.  Martin  well  says : 
“ Very  singularly  it  is  its  glory  and  perfection  to  be  at  once 
the  minimum  and  the  maximum  of  what  is  required  in  the 
matter  on  hand.  As  an  office-bearer  in  Christ’s  church,  I 
will  not  profess  less,  and  I will  not  consent  to  be  bound  by 
more.”  No  doubt  it  would  seriously  affect  the  system  of 
Christian  theology  if  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  were  aban- 
doned. But  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  to  give  up  Inspira- 
tion is  equivalent  to  giving  up  Christianity.  In  these  days  of 
doubt  the  minister  of  Christ  is  more  than  likely  to  meet  men 
who  are  not  satisfied  that  a verse  of  Scripture  is  the  end  of 
argument,  and  who  may  not  be  able  to  overcome  certain  diffi- 
culties of  belief  pertaining  to  particular  portions  of  Scripture, 
while  they  have  no  difficulty  or  little  difficulty  in  receiving 
as  true  the  historical  facts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  be- 
lieving in  the  divine  nature  and  atoning  work  of  the  Son  of 
God.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  all  these  difficulties  of  belief 
must  be  disposed  of  before  the  inquirer  is  told  to  give  himself 
to  the  Saviour  in  whose  supreme  divinity  and  sympathetic  man- 
hood he  already  believes ; and  it  is  by  no  means  a belittling 
or  disparagement  of  inspiration  to  say  that  a man  may  love  and 
honor  his  Saviour,  whose  views  on  this  subject  would  not  accord 
with  the  Westminster  standard  of  orthodoxy.  And  in  the  de- 
bate with  scepticism,  it  is  not  good  generalship  to  put  forward 
the  argument  for  inspiration,  and  affirm  that  Christianity  stands 
or  falls  with  it.  Nor  should  the  Christian  advocate  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  has  an  a fortiori  argument  in  the 
defence  of  Christianity ; for  if  Christianity  as  a divine  system 
can  be  proved  as  it  can  be  proved  on  historical  grounds,  much 
more  can  be  proved  when  it  is  shown  that  the  historical  evidence 
that  supports  it  is  itself  part  of  a divine  revelation.  Friends  of  the 
Bible  are  therefore  taking  a wrong  method  of  meeting  the  views 
of  Professor  Smith  when  they  say  that  to  give  up  the  Mosaic 
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authorship  of  Deuteronomy  is  practically  to  give  up  Christian- 
ity. The  conclusion  is  not  warranted,  and  it  does  injustice  to 
the  invincible  position  which  the  Christian  religion  occupies  in 
the  world. 


Francis  L.  Patton. 
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HERE  wer  5,658,144  persons  of  ten  years  old  and  over 


who  reported  themselvs  illiterates  at  the  last  census  of 
the  United  States,  one  fifth  of  the  whole  population.  The 
■“  nearly  illiterate”  ar  estimated  to  be  as  many  more ; so  that 
nearly  half  of  the  citizens  of  this  republic  cannot  read  well 
enuf  to  do  them  any  good.  Twenty  one  per  cent  of  our 
nativ  citizens  cannot  write.  Ignorance  is  blind  and  bad.  Of 
the  criminals  in  England  and  Wales  in  1 8y  1— t 872  thirty-four  per 
cent  wer  illiterate,  sixty-three  nearly  illiterate  ; only  three  per 
cent  could  read  and  write.  They  ar  out  of  the  reach  of  Bibles 
and  all  the  influence  of  the  press. 

In  England  they  ar  worse  off  than  we  ar.  Illiterates  there 
ar  reckond  at  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  population.  In  other 
Protestant  countries  of  Europe  they  ar  comparativly  few.  In 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  there  ar  none  to  speak 
of ; in  Germany,  as  a whole,  they  count  twelv  per  cent,  but 
some  of  the  states  hav  none. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  excessiv  illiteracy  among  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  is  the  difficulty  of  the  English  spelling. 
We  ar  now  having  ernest  testimony  to  this  fact  from  scholars 
and  educators  in  England.  A few  years  ago  the  suffrage  was 
extended,  and  the  statesmen  said,  “ We  must  educate  our  mas- 
ters.” A system  of  public  schools  was  establisht.  Prof.  Max 
Muller,  in  an  article  in  favor  of  spelling  reform,  says  that  the 
highest  point  attempted  in  the  new  schools  was  that  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  with  tolerable  ease  and  expression  a pas- 
sage from  a newspaper,  and  spell  the  same  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy. About  200,000  complete  the  course  every  year.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  these  leav  without  reaching  the  grade  just  men- 
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tiond.  There  ar  five  lower  grades.  Eighty  per  cent  fall 

short  of  the  fifth  grade,  and  sixty  per  cent  fall  short  of  the 
fourth.  The  bulk  of  the  children,  therfore,  pass  thru  the 

government  schools  without  lerning  to  read  and  spell  tolera- 
bly. The  time  and  money  which  wer  to  hav  educated  the 
new  masters  of  England  ar  wasted  in  a vain  attempt  to  teach 
them  to  read  and  spell. 

Dr.  Morell,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
points  out  very  clearly  the  cause  of  this  failure.  “ The  main 
difficulty  of  reading  English,”  he  says,  “ arises  from  the  intrinsic 
irregularity  of  the  English  language.  A confusion  of  ideas  sets 
in  in  the  mind  of  the  child  respecting  the  powers  cf  the  letters, 
which  is  very  slowly  and  very  painfully  cleard  up  by  chance, 
habit,  or  experience,  and  his  capacity  to  know  words  is  gaind 
by  an  immense  series  of  tentativ  efforts.  ...  It  appears 
that  out  of  1972  failures  in  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  1866 
candidates  wer  pluckt  for  spelling — that  is,  eighteen  out  of  every 
nineteen  who  faild,  faild  in  spelling.  It  is  certain  that  the  ear 
is  no  guide  in  the  spelling  of  English,  rather  the  reverse,  and 
that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  form  a personal  acquaintance  with 
each  individual  word.  It  would,  in  fact,  require  a study  of 
Latin,  French,  and  Anglo-Saxon  to  enable  a person  to  spell  with 
faultless  accuracy,  but  this,  in  most  cases,  is  impossible.” 

Max  Muller  enforces  it  in  this  wise  : 

“The  question,  then,  that  will  hav  tobeanswerd  sooner  or  later  i>  this: 
‘Can  this  unsystematic  system  of  spelling  English  be  allowd  to  go  on 
forever  ? ’ Is  every  English  child,  as  compared  with  other  children,  to  be 
mulcted  in  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  in  order  to  lern  it?  Ar  the  lower 
classes  to  go  thru  school  without  lerning  to  read  and  write  their  own 
language  intelligently?  And  is  the  country  to  pay  millions  every  year  for 
this  utter  failure  of  national  education  ? I do  not  believ  or  think  that 
such  a state  of  things  will  be  allowd  to  go  on  forever,  particularly  as  a 
remedy  is  at  hand.  I consider  that  the  sooner  it  is  taken  in  hand  the 
better.  There  is  a motiv  power  behind  these  fonetic  reformers  which  Arch- 
bishop Trench  has  hardly  taken  into  account.  I mean  the  misery' endured 
by  millions  of  children  at  schools,  who  might  lern  in  one  year,  and  with 
real  advantage  to  themselvs,  what  they  now  require  four  or  five  years  to 
lern,  and  seldom  succeed  in  lerning  after  all.” 

As  we  approach  the  reform  of  English  spelling  from  this 
direction  we  naturally  regard  writing  as  a contrivance  for  com- 
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munication,  as  apparatus  for  teaching,  as  part  of  the  machinery 
of  civilization  and  progress ; and  the  amendment  of  it  is  seen  to 
be  like  the  improvement  of  other  labor-saving  machinery.  It  is 
doutful  whether  the  invention  of  the  steam-engin  or  the  tele- 
graf  contributes  as  much  to  the  welfare  of  man  as  would  the 
invention  and  introduction  of  a good  fonetic  system  of  spell- 
ing. The  difference  between  a family  who  can  read  and  one 
who  cannot  is  vastly  more  important  than  the  difference  between 
a family  that  uses  railroads  and  telegrafs  and  one  that  does  not. 

The  essential  idea  of  good  alfabetic  writing  is  that  each 
elementary  sound  hav  its  own  sign,  and  each  sign  its  own 
sound.  In  a perfect  alfabet,  to  be  sure,  the  characters  would 
be  easy  to  write  and  to  distinguish,  and  shapely ; like  sounds 
would  hav  like  signs ; and  like  series  of  sounds  would  hav  series 
of  signs  with  like  analogies  of  form;  each  character  would  sug- 
gest the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  making  it.  All  the 
world  should  use  the  same  signs  with  the  same  values.  Derived 
alfabets  should  be  esteemd  better  as  they  incidentally  embody 
more  important  history.  But  none  of  these  incidental  qualities 
should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  essential  purpose  of 
an  alfabet,  the  easy  communication  of  thought  by  signs  of  vocal 
sounds. 

When  the  English  spelling  is  judgd  by  this  standard,  it  is 
seen  to  be  defectiv  in  many  ways. 

The  language  was  reduct  to  writing  in  Roman  letters  by 
Roman  missionaries.  They  used  the  letters  with  the  powers 
which  they  then  had  in  Latin.  But  there  wer  many  more  sounds 
than  letters,  and  the  alfabet  was  eked  out  with  runes  and  di- 
grafs.  Then  came  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Normans  threw  their  languages  into  a sort  of  hotchpotch. 
Many  of  the  words  of  each  race  wer  hard  for  the  other  race  to 
pronounce.  The  scholars  wer  disposed  to  spell  their  nativ  words 
in  the  old  book  fashion,  and  the  other  words  as  the  people  pro- 
noun^t  them.  Silent  letters  wer  left  standing,  and  strange  let- 
ters wer  inserted  to  no  purpose  in  ill-directed  attempts  to  rep- 
resent the  strange  utterances.  Then  a shifting  took  place  of  the 
whole  gamut,  so  to  speak,  of  the  vowel  sounds.  The  open  and 
mixt  vowels  became  closer : a as  in  far  changed  to  the  sound 
of  e (i.e.  a in  fate)  or  0 (i.e.  a in  wall  or  0 in  home ) ; e as  in  they 
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changed  to  the  sound  of  i (i.e.  e in  me) ; o changed  its  sound  to 
u (i.e.  oo  in  moon).  The  close  vowels  i and  u,  on  the  contrary, 
lengthend  into  difthongs  by  taking  before  them  the  sound  of 
a in  far;  long  i as  in  mine  (i.e.  ai)  had  been  pronoun^t  as  in 
machine ; ou  (i.e.  an)  as  in  house  (Old  E.  hhs)  had  been  pro- 
noun^t  as  u in  rude.  Meantime  printing  had  come  into  use. 
Caxton  brought  over  a force  of  Dutch  printers,  who  set  up 
manuscripts,  as  best  they  could,  with  many  an  objurgation. 
People  ceast  at  last  to  feel  any  necessity  for  keeping  sounds 
and  signs  together.  The  written  words  hav  come  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  spoken  words  as  wholes  without  reference  to 
the  sounds  which  the  separate  letters  would  indicate.  Changes 
in  the  sounds  go  on  without  record  in  the  writing.  Ingenious 
etymologists  slip  in  new  silent  letters  as  records  of  history  drawn 
from  their  imagination.  Old  monsters  propagate  themselvs  in 
the  congenial  environment,  and  altogether  we  hav  attaind  the 
worst  spelling  on  the  planet.  And  we  hav  been  proud  of  it,  and 
we  ar  fond  of  it. 

This  has  been  especially  tru  of  the  literary  class  in  America. 
We  had  some  insurrectionary  movement,  to  be  sure,  agenst 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  was  first  acknowledgd  soveren  arbiter  of 
these  matters,  and  set  the  stamp  of  authority  on  the  spelling 
of  the  London  printing  offices.  Dr.  Franklin  and  Noah  Web- 
ster and  other  patriots  of  that  time  wer  for  having  an  American 
language,  if  necessary,  as  well  as  an  American  nation.  They 
wrote  and  printed  in  fonetic  spelling.  But  after  the  revolu- 
tionary ardor  past,  the  literary  class  turnd  with  renewd  affec- 
tion to  the  old  country,  the  old  home.  Favorit  English  editions 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Addison  and  Locke,  Pope  and  Dry- 
den,  with  now  and  then  an  old  folio  of  Ben  Jonson,  or  Chaucer, 
or  Piers  Plowman,  with  a grandfather’s  name  on  it,  easily  out- 
rankt  both  Webster  and  Franklin.  The  very  paper  and  binding, 
and  the  spelling,  wer  sweet  and  venerable.  By  and  by  arose 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Byron,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and 
all  their  host.  The  talk  of  an  American  language  past  away  or 
retired  to  the  backwoods.  And  whenever  schemes  of  reformd 
spelling  wer  broacht,  as  they  wer  now  and  then,  the  literary 
class  took  them  as  a kind  of  personal  insult  and  overwhelmd 
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the  reformers  with  immesurable  reproach  and  inextinguishable 
lafter. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  this  glamer  has 
cleard,  but  a complete  revolution  has  at  last  taken  place  in  the 
views  of  our  scholars.  What  we  call  the  spirit  of  the  age  works 
powerfully  upon  them  ; they  ar  no  longer  content  to  be  spec- 
tators merely,  and  critics,  readers  of  records  and  solvers  of  the 
riddles  of  the  past.  They  wish  to  do  something  for  the  future, 
to  aid  in  improving  the  estate  of  man.  They  wish  to  make  their 
own  studies  fruitful,  to  improve  language  and  the  means  of  com- 
municating it.  Every  student  of  filology  studies  the  science 
of  vocal  sounds  and  the  history  of  writing.  The  spelling  of  the 
English  language  embarrasses  them  in  all  their  studies,  and  is 
the  opprobrium  of  English  scholarship.  They  wish  to  reform 
it.  “ I was  prejudi^t  formerly,”  says  the  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh, 
American  Minister  to  Italy,  “ as  most  scholars  wer,  agenst 
orthografic  novelties,  but  the  argument  is  too  strong  on  the 
other  side,  and  I should  be  glad  to  see  a fonetic  spelling  in 
English.”  So  says  our  venerable  chief ; so  say  we  all. 

In  attempting  to  set  forth  with  some  detail  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  changes  which  it  is  desirable  to  make  in  our  Eng- 
lish spelling,  it  is  to  be  rememberd  that  language  is  a record  as 
well  as  apparatus  for  immediate  communication.  Scholars  spend 
much  of  their  time  upon  old  books  and  monuments.  The  fi- 
lologist  rivals  the  geologist  in  reading  the  records  of  the  race  in 
the  fossils  of  language.  He  is  the  historian  of  times  before 
history.  He  is  apt  to  think  of  writing  mainly  as  record.  If  we 
approach  the  subject  from  this  direction,  we  find  that  written 
records  are  valuable  to  the  filologist  just  in  proportion  as  they 
are  accurate  records  of  the  speech  as  spoken  from  year  to  year. 
“ What  is  important  for  the  filologist,”  says  Prof.  Hadley,  “ is 
that  he  should  know  the  condition  of  a language  at  any  givn 
period  of  the  past,  that  he  may  be  able  to  trace  it  thru  its 
successiv  changes  to  its  latest  form.  Now  in  doing  this  he 
must  depend  mainly  on  the  spelling,  the  writing.  If  this  be 
maintaind  invariable  from  age  to  age  amid  all  mutations  of 
spoken  words,  the  filologist  is  deprived  of  his  most  service- 
able guide.”  A host  of  scholars  ar  pursuing  the  historical  study 
of  the  English  language.  They  must  know  the  pronunciation 
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of  the  language  at  its  several  epochs  ; but  they  find  etymologi- 
cal and  scientific  truth  is  buried  under  piles  of  rubbish  moun- 
tain-high. The  facts  hav  to  be  uneartht  one  by  one  from  old 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  or  made  out  by  induction  from  the 
meter  and  rimes  of  the  poets,  and  by  reasonings  from  the  laws 
of  letter-change.  The  difficulty  of  these  investigations,  and  the 
surprising  nature  of  the  facts,  may  well  awaken  attention.  The 
huge  volumes  in  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  collected  the  materials  for 
the  study  of  the  history  of  English  pronunciation  ar  impressiv 
witnesses  agenst  the  spelling  in  which  the  facts  wcr  buried. 

“ I would  giv  a good  deal,”  says  Prof.  Hadley,  “ to  get  a 
Fonetic  Nus  of  Chaucer’s  time,  that  I might  know  how  far  some 
important  fenomena  of  the  modern  language — as  for  instance 
the  change  of  a to  /,  of  e to  i,  and  of  i to  ai — had  establisht 
themselvs  five  centuries  ago.” 

The  Ormulum,  a metrical  parafrase  of  Bible  lessons,  which 
no  one  red  for  generations  or  ever  would  hav  red  for  its  literary 
interest,  is  tresured  as  the  most  important  relic  of  its  time,  and 
reprinted  in  costly  editions,  because  the  author  tried  to  repre- 
sent his  pronunciation  by  spelling  according  to  a regular  sys- 
tem. 

What  the  scholars  want  for  historical  spelling  is  a simple  and 
uniform  fonetic  system,  which  shall  record  the  current  pronun- 
ciation. If  the  written  word  is  made  a different  thing  from  the 
spoken,  and  has  a history  of  its  own,  as  in  English,  the  materials 
of  science  ar  lost.  The  spoken  language  is  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  of  the  creations  of  man.  The  writing  is  but 
the  sign  of  a sign,  of  trifling  importance  in  itself,  and  its  proper 
function,  whether  as  record  or  apparatus  of  communication,  is 
truthfully  to  represent  the  present  speech. 

In  this  sense  the  American  Philological  Association  has 
spoken.  In  response  to  many  appeals,  a Committee  on  Spelling 
Reform  was  appointed  by  it  in  1875.  It  consisted  of  Prof.  W.  D. 
Whitney,  of  Yale  College;  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  Yale 
College;  Prof.  F.  J.  Child,  of  Harvard  University;  Prof.  F.  A. 
March,  of  Lafayette  College;  and  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldemann,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  They  presented  a report  in  1876, 
which  describes  an  ideal  alfabet  as  having  one  sign  and  only  one 
for  each  elementary  sound,  and  declares  that  “ the  Roman  alfabet 
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is  so  widely  and  firmly  establisht  in  use  among  the  leading  civil- 
ized nations  that  it  cannot  be  displaced : in  adapting  it  to  im- 
proved use  for.  English,  the  efforts  of  scholars  should  be  directed 
towards  its  use  with  uniformity  and  in  conformity  with  other 
nations.”  This  was  the  Centennial  year.  An  International 
Convention  for  the  amendment  of  English  orthografy  met  at 
Philadelphia  in  August,  which  organized  a Spelling  Reform  As- 
sociation, and  calld  on  the  Philological  Association  for  more 
definit  direction.  In  1877  an  additional  report  was  made  by 
the  committee,  which  gave  a Roman  alfabet  for  English  use.  It 
fixes  the  old  letters  in  their  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  powers  as 
nearly  as  may  be : a as  in  far , b,  c ( —k , q),  d,  c as  in  met  and 
they , f,  g as  in  go,  h,  i as  in  pick  and  pique,  j,  l,  in,  n,  o as  in  no,  p, 
r,  s as  in  so,  t,  u as  in  full  and  nlle,  v,  w,  y,  z.  It  uses  the  follow- 
ing digrafs  for  consonant  sounds:  tli  as  in  thin,  dh  — th  in  thine, 
sh  as  in  she,zh  = z in  azure,  ng  as  in  sing,  eh  as  in  church;  it 
declares  that  there  ar  three  pairs  of  vowels  unknown  to  the  erly 
Romans,  which  need  new  letters : those  in  fat,  fare,  in  not,  nor , 
and  in  but,  burn . For  these  some  modifications  of  a,  o,  and  u ar 
recommended.  The  long  vowels  ar  to  be  distinguisht  from  the 
short  by  a diacritical  mark  when  great  exactness  is  required. 
The  difthongs  ar  ai  for  i in  find,  au  for  ou  in  house,  oi  as  in  oil,  iu 
or  yu  for  u in  music,  unit.  With  this  alfabet  the  English 
language  can  be  spelt  according  to  its  sounds.  The  report 
which  set  it  forth  was  adopted  by  the  Philological  Association, 
no  one  dissenting ; and  also  by  the  Spelling  Reform  Association. 
If  our  language  wer  spelt  by  it,  it  would  at  once  become  easy 
for  our  children  and  for  the  illiterate  to  lern.  They  could  read 
it  right  off  as  soon  as  they  lernd  their  letters.  It  would  be 
easy  also  for  all  who  read  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  or 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  would  make  the  lerning  of  foren  tungs  easy. 
It  would  fix  the  school  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Greek.  We 
should  pronounce,  of  course,  as  the  Romans  did,  for  that  would 
be  our  natural  reading  of  the  letters.  No  one  would  think  of 
studying  up  a pronunciation  so  remote  and  difficult  as  our  Eng- 
lish method  would  then  become,  or  of  making  a lingua  Franca 
of  good  old  Latin,  after  the  manner  of  the  so-called  Continental 
method.  It  would  revive  the  speech  of  our  old  English  authors. 
Shakespeare  would  be  troubled  to  understand  Hamlet  as  we 
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now  read  it;  Chaucer  could  make  little  of  the  “Canterbury- 
Tales.” 

All  this  seems  to  promise  fairly.  Why  not  begin  at  once  to 
write  and  print  in  the  proposed  alfabet  ? The  scholars  ar 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  change  would  be  too  great  in  an  im- 
mediate and  complete  adoption  of  it.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee says  that  “ the  use  of  these  letters  with  only  these  powers 
and  the  dropping  of  all  silent  letters  will  so  change  the  look  of 
large  numbers  of  words  that  they  will  not  be  recognized  at 
sight.”  It  cannot  be  introdugt  into  the  newspapers  or  the  com- 
mon literature  of  a generation  who  know  no  spelling  but  the 
old.  There  must  be  gradual  progress,  a transition  period,  in  the 
issues  of  the  popular  press.  The  ideal  alfabet  is  a guide  to 
direct  the  minor  changes.  It  may  also  come  into  immediate 
use  in  the  schools  in  teaching  beginners  to  read,  and  in  scientific 
publications,  as  an  alternativ  or  key  alfabet.  All  our  dictionaries, 
for  example,  need  such  an  alfabet  to  giv  the  pronunciation.  So 
do  filological  essays,  geografical  works,  and  many  others. 
Once  made  familiar  in  these  ways,  a perfect  fonetic  spelling  may 
gradually  displace  the  old. 

Turning  now  to  processes  of  gradual  amendment  of  the 
standard  spelling,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  language  of  the 
filologists : 

“ It  does  not  seem  desirable  to  attempt  such  sweeping  changes  as  to 
leav  the  general  speech  without  a standard,  or  to  render  it  unintelligible 
to  common  readers ; but  the  changes  adopted  in  our  standards  of  the  writ- 
ten speech  hav  laggd  far  behind  those  made  in  the  spoken  language,  and 
the  present  seems  co  be  a favorable  time  for  a rapid  reform  of  many  of  the 
worst  discrepancies.  The  committee  think  that  a considerable  list  of  words 
may  be  made,  in  which  the  spelling  may  be  changed,  by  dropping  silent 
letters  and  otherwise,  so  as  to  make  them  better  conform  to  the  analogies 
of  the  language  and  draw  them  nearer  to  our  sister  languages  and  to  a gen- 
eral alfabet,  and  yet  leav  them  recognizable  by  common  readers;  and 
that  the  publication  of  such  a list  under  the  authority  of  this  Association 
would  do  much  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  our  standards  and  the  general 
reform  of  our  spelling.” 

This  was  in  1875.  In  1878  it  was  further  reported: 

‘‘In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  preparing  a list  of  words  for  which  an 
amended  spelling  may  be  adopted  concurrent  with  that  now  in  use,  as  sug- 
gested by  President  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  at  the  session  of  1875,  and 
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favorably  reported  upon  by  the  committee  of  that  session,  the  committee 
now  present  the  following  words  as  the  beginning  of  such  list,  and  recom- 
mend them  for  immediate  use:  Ar,  catalog,  definit,gard,giv,hav,infinit, 
liv,  tho,  thru,  wiskt.” 

The  Spelling  Reform  Association  has  in  the  same  way  taken  • 
up  and  specially  recommended  hav,  giv,  and  liv. 

These  ar  cautious  advances.  Large  numbers  of  words  might 
be  added  to  the  lists  without  serious  inconvenience.  The  per- 
sons in  danger  of  inconvenience  ar  mostly  those  who  hav 
some  literary  scholarship,  who  read  much  and  spell  well,  and 
notice  more  or  less  the  resemblance  of  words  to  other  words,  to 
Latin,  or  Greek,  or  French,  or  German.  Scholars  by  emphasis 
know  the  laws  of  change  in  sounds,  and  like  best  the  best  repre- 
sentation of  the  sounds.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  do  not 
spell  well  enough  to  be  troubled  by  these  changes.  They  do  not 
know  but  “Nasby”  spells  as  well  as  anybody.  The  literary 
scholars  must  hav  special  consideration  in  making  changes.  It 
would  seem  that  they  would  all  be  in  favor  of  amending  the 
spelling  of  certain  classes  of  unfonetically  spelt  words. 

1.  Words  in  which  the  unfonetic  spelling  suggests  mistaken 
etymology  or  history,  such  as  island , erlier  Hand , Anglo-Saxon 
ig-la7id  ( ig , Icelandic  ey,  meaning  isle),  in  which  a silent  ^ has 
been  inserted,  as  if  it  wer  from  isle  and  Latin  insula ; sovereign , 
Milton’s  sovran , Latin  superanus,  spelt  as  tho  it  wer  from  reign ; 
foreign,  quite  like  sovereign;  rhyme,  erlier  rime,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Icelandic,  Old  High  German  rim,  misspelt  to  simulate  a Greek 
derivativ  like  rhythm;  ache,  erlier  ake,  simulating  Greek  ayo?; 
righteous,  giving  itself  out  as  a Latin  adjectiv  in  -osus,  but  really 
Anglo-Saxon  riht-wis,  wise  as  to  right ; shame-faced,  which  was 
shame-fast,  like  steadfast ; delight,  erlier  delit , old  French  delit-er, 
which  looks  like  light ; comptroller,  which  suggests  compute,  and 
not  the  real  counter-roll  or  duplicate  check-roll  from  which  the 
controller  takes  his  name;  Tatars  wer  made  Tartars  by  a 
French  king’s  pun — “Well  may  they  be  calld  Tartars,  for  their 
deeds  ar  those  of  fiends  from  Tartarus ;”  glamour,  older  glamer, 
givs  itself  out  as  a Latin  word,  and  leads  us  far  from  the  famous 
ghost  Glamr  of  the  Icelandic  saga  and  the  Scottish  tradition, 
with  whom  its  associations  belong ; scissors,  which  some  fonetic 
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calculator  has  proved  capable  of  being  correctly  spelt  according 
to  English  analogies,  in  596,580  different  ways,  was  in  English 
sisowres,  French  ciscaux,  or  old  French  cisoires,  and  whether 
scissors  be  etymologically  a simulation  of  or  a transformation  into 
Latin  scissor ,'  it  is  a most  amendable  word : scent,  erlier  sent, 
French  sentir,  Latin  sentire,  has  a c that  might  excuse  one  for 
saying  that  it  throws  the  etymologist  off  the  scent,  if  anything 
could  excuse  so  vile  a pun ; whole , erlier  hole,  has  lost  the  evi- 
dence of  its  kinship  to  hale,  heal,  holy,  and  the  like : could,  older 
conde,  from  can,  has  a silent  /,  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  it  was  from  a present  which  ended  in  /,  as  should  from  shall, 
would  from  will ; aghast,  erlier  agast,  terrified,  follows  ghost  with 
its  inserted  h;  accurse , erlier  acurse,  from  Anglo-Saxon  a-  in- 
tensive, and  curse,  simulates  by  its  unfonetic  double  consonant  a 
Latin  origin  and  the  prefix  ad- ; many  words  are  like  it:  affair, 
French  a faire,  i.e.  ado  ; afford,  a forth  ; affright,  from  a-fyrhtan ; 
affray,  past  participle  correctly  afraid;  annoy , erlier  anoi,  old 
French  anoi,  from  Latin  in  odio,  and  so  on  thru  the  prefixes;  al- 
legro is  transformd  from  Latin  alacrum ; hurricane,  French 
ouragaii,  Spanish  huracan , a word  from  one  of  the  languages  of 
the  aborigines  of  America,  doubles  its  r to  persuade  etymologists 
that  it  hurries  the  canes.  The  doubled  consonants,  never  correct 
for  pronunciation,  ar  a nest  of  etymological  blunders,  and  the 
digraf  vowels  ar  as  bad. 

2.  Somewhat  different  from  these  sheer  blunders  are  those 
words  in  which  their  unfonetic  spelling  points  to  some  remote 
derivation,  but  yet  disguises  the  history  of  the  words.  To  fol- 
low up  the  double  consonants,  a very  large  part  of  the  apparent 
compounds  of  Latin  prefixes  suggest  a mistake.  The  words  ar 
not  really  Latin  compounds,  but  French.  Many  with  ad-,  for 
example,  wer  made  in  French  with  the  French  a,  and  in  French 
and  erly  English  ar  so  spelt.  The  double  consonant  is  a 
modern  insertion,  which  falsifies  the  sound  and  the  history  to 
giv  the  remote  school-Latin.  Such  ar  accompany,  old  French 
acompaignier , compounded  of  a and  compaignier , to  which  there 
is  no  school-Latin  word  corresponding ; erly  English  acoint , 
Latin  cogpiitus,  disguised  now  in  the  form  acquaint ; acomplice ; 
acomplish;  address,  erlier  adress,  French  adresser ; afirm ; afix ; 
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afront ; agricve ; alcgeance ; alie,  old  French  alter,  ally;  apease, 
French  a pais  ; upraise , a preis  ; arears ; asuage ; aturneye , attor- 
ney, etc.  These  examples,  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the 
alfabet,  may  well  make  the  stickler  for  historical  spelling  look 
twice  at  a double  consonant  wherever  he  sees  it.  But  the  doub- 
ling of  a letter  is  a comparativly  unobtrusiv  matter.  There 
ar  many  other  examples  which  ar  singly  more  striking.  Debt 
seems  to  say  that  it  has  been  lately  contracted  from  the  Latin 
debit-,  and  that  the  b is  still  herd.  But  the  old  English  and  the 
French  before  it  wer  dette ; the  b is  a modern  insertion,  and 
never  has  been  pronoungt,  except  as  a personal  affectation, 
such  as  is  ridiculed  by  Shakespeare  in  “ Love’s  Labor’s  Lost.” 
Doubt,  the  old  doute , French  douter,  has  in  the  same  way  pickt  up 
the  b of  Latin  dubitare;  receipt,  older  receite,  has  the  p of  Latin 
receptus ; feign,  old  English  fein,  fain,  from  old  French  faindre, 
has  assumed  the^-  of  Latin  fingo. 

3.  There  ar  many  words  which  hav  letters  in  them  which  con- 
tribute nothing  towards  ancient  history,  and  falsify  the  present. 
Words  ending  in*  silent  e after  a short  syllable  ar  examples. 
This  e tells  no  history,  it  is  prevailingly  an  orthografic  expe- 
dient to  denote  that  the  vowel  before  it  is  long : it  lengthens  fat 
into  fate,  bit  into  bite,  fin  into  fine,  not  into  note,  and  the  like. 
Whenever  it  follows  a short  vowel,  therefore,  it  is  false  as  well 
as  wasteful : genuin  is  standard  English  pronunciation,  genuine 
is  a vulgar  corruption  ; hav  spells  the  word  intended,  have  should 
rime  with  gave,  slave,  btave,  rave,  etc.  We  ought  to  write  im- 
becil,  mcdicin,  treat  is,  favor  it,  hypocrit,  infinit,  definit,  indicativ , 
subjunctiv,  arid  the  like.  Several  hundred  words  belong  to  this 
class,  in  great  part  lerned  terms  from  Greek  or  Latin,  and  com- 
mon to  many  languages.  To  scholars  they  look  more  natural 
and  scholarly,  as  the  Germans  and  most  of  the  Europeans  write 
them,  without  the  final  e.  This  is  one  of  the  amendments  which 
givs  best  promise  of  general  adoption.  The  Spelling  Reform 
Association  publish  as  one  of  their  rules  for  immediate  use, 
“ Omit  silent  e after  a short  vowel,”  and  five  of  the  eleven  new 
spellings  recommended  by  the  Philological  Association  ar  ex- 
amples of  it — definit,  giv,  hav,  infinit,  liv. 

4.  There  ar  words  which  retain  silent  letters  that  indicate 
their  former  connection  with  some  other  language.  Occasional 
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strangers  of  this  kind  may  be  receivd  as  guests,  and  their 
foren  dress  be  accepted.  But  such  a dress  will  always  hav  a 
foren  air,  and  when  words  ar  naturalized,  that  fact  should  be 
made  to  appear  in  their  spelling.  Several  classes  of  French  forms 
hav  in  this  sense  outlivd  their  time.  Such  is  -ue  as  it  appears  in 
catalogue , demagogue,  dialogue,  pedagogue,  harangue,  colleague,  and 
the  like.  This  is  an  orthografic  expedient  in  French  to  denote 
the  hard  sound  of  the  g before  it,  and  in  English  it  is  in  these 
words  of  no  force  whatever.  It  was  a cumbrous  contrivance  at 
the  best,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  any  one  should  desire  to 
perpetuate  it  and  disguise  the  original  Greek  as  well  as  the  living 
English  in  this  antic  semblance. 

Very  similar  is  the  -me  of  programme  and  the  -te  of  cigarette , 
etiquette,  parquette,  coquette,  and  the  like.  Here  also  belong 
the  silent  letters  of  Greek  combinations,  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tung  refuses  to  make : ph  and  til  in  phthisic,  Milton’s  tizzic,  Ital- 
ian and  Spanish  tisica  ; g in  gm,  as  apothegm  ; h in  rh,  as  in  rhet- 
oric, rhubarb,  catarrh ; m in  mn,  as  in  mnemonic ; p in  pn,  as  in 
pneumatic  ; and  there  ar  more.  These  ar  hard  for  our  Grecians  to 
giv  up,  not  on  their  own  account,  of  course ; for  they  would 
know  the  words  however  they  might  be  spelt ; but  on  account 
of  others,  who  ought  to  be  made  to  lern  Greek  or  not  write 
English. 

5.  To  make  our  record  accurate,  historical  spelling  should 
drop  all  letters  from  each  word  which  do  not  help  to  indicate  its 
present  pronunciation.  The  a should  be  dropt  from  ea  pro- 
noungt  as  e short,  as  in  feather,  leather,  head,  read,  heaven,  health, 
wealth,  zealous,  etc.  Many  of  these  ar  old  spellings  : Anglo-Saxon 
fedher,  German  feder ; Anglo-Saxon  ledher,  German  leder ; 
L.  Latin  zelosus.  The  e should  drop  from  ei  with  the  sound  of  i, 
as  in  forfeit,  surfeit,  counterfeit ; u from  ui  in  biscuit,  circuit,  and 
conduit ; i from  ie  in  friend;  u from  guard,  build;  0 from 
leopard. 

Silent  gh  should  be  dropt  as  in  though,  although,  through, 
which  should  be  written  tho,  altho,  thru ; silent  b should  go  as 
in  lamb;  limb,  Anglo-Saxon  lim ; thumb,  Anglo-Saxon  thum ; 
numb , Anglo-Saxon  num  ; c as  in  scepter,  scimitar  ; g as  in  gnash, 
gnarl,  gnaw  ; k as  in  knee,  kneel,  knife  ; l as  in  balm,  psalm  ; n as 
in  autumn,  solemn;  w as  in  who,  whoop. 
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6.  Some  words  need  to  be  respelt  with  new  letters ; one,  not 
long  ago  pronoungt  as  spelt,  as  it  still  is  in  its  compounds  al-one, 
at-onc,  at-one-ment , on-ly,  should  now  be  spelt  wun  ; rough  should 
be  spelt  ruf , and  so  enuf,  tuf,  and  the  like. 

All  these  classes  of  words  seem  proper  objects  of  reform  even 
for  those  who  wish  to  retain  the  general  spelling  of  our  language, 
and  only  seek  to  correct  the  errors  which  hav  been  embodied  in 
it,  and  to  make  it  a truthful  record  of  the  speech  and  reliable 
material  for  its  history.  If  they  would  seriously  enter  on  these 
reforms,  we  should  make  rapid  progress  towards  a well-spelt 
language.  The  spelling  reformers,  however,  believ  that  no  one 
who  fully  comprehends  the  extent  and  relations  of  these  amend- 
ments will  fail  to  take  the  final  step,  and  approve  a thoro  fonetic 
spelling. 

I.  It  may  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  our  words  hav  been  regular  in  their  changes  of  sound 
from  their  Latin,  Greek,  or  Anglo-Saxon  originals,  and  when 
once  they  ar  all  spelt  uniformly,  the  regular  correspondences  of 
the  new  and  the  old  will  be  clearly  seen  by  every  one  who  sees 
the  words,  just  as  they  ar  now  between  the  different  letters 
which  correspond  in  English  and  German  according  to  Grimm’s 
law. 

It  is  quite  a change  from  th  to  d,  but  the  two  spellings  get 
to  seem  almost  the  same  when  we  notice  that  English  than  is 
German  denn ; thank,  dank;  that,  dass ; thatch,  deckcn ; the, 
der , die,  das ; thick,  dick ; thief,  dieb ; thorn,  dorn,  and  so  on 
thru  the  alfabet.  For  that  matter,  indeed,  our  historical  frends 
hav  a special  liking  for  those  changes  which  we  ar  used  to 
making  in  putting  Greek  into  Roman  letters  ; v must  be  y ; k, 
c ; cp,  ph,  and  so  on.  Can  one  who  has  herd  Homer  sing  his 
apatncibomenos  see  fonetik  or  filosofi  without  a shudder  ? 

And  yet  fonetik  is  the  very  Greek  poovr/r ih-oS,  the  natural 
old  form  of  it  in  Roman  letters ; poop  is  fur;  <pavca,fari;  Fabius, 
<Pa/3io?,  and  the  like.  But  when  the  Greeklings  at  Rome  began 
to  affect  a pure  Athenian  accent,  and  retaind  in  words  newly 
taken  from  Greek  the  old  sound  for  <p,  which  had  been  that  of  p 
followed  by  h,  they  wrote  ph  in  such  words  to  represent  their 
way  of  sounding  it.  The  fashion  past  away  at  Rome.  The 
Italians,  like  the  Spaniards,  hav  returnd  to  f.  They  write  and 
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print  filosofia.  Why  should  we  keep  on  with  the  pli  of  philosophy , 
and  with  the_y,  the  elegance  of  whose  final  flourish  hardly  atones 
for  its  false  suggestion  of  an  old  upsilon,  unless,  indeed,  it  may 
be  said  for  ph  that  our  latest  fashion  of  studying  Greek  and 
Latin  is  an  archaeological  method,  and  devotes  itself  mainly  to 
exploring  and  reviving  the  minutiae  of  ancient  peculiarities,  so 
as  to  free  our  minds  as  far  as  possible  from  the  habits  and  in- 
terests of  modern  life,  and  is  likely  to  revive  agen  the  pro- 
nunciation of  ancient  Athens?  The  Boston  boys  talk  of  Kikero, 
it  is  said  ; perhaps  the  girls  ar  beginning  to  discuss  P-hilip  and 
Demost-henes.  But  our  point  is  that  a uniform  change  in  a 
class  of  words  does  not  obscure  the  connection  between  the  old 
and  the  new  forms. 

2.  It  may  be  further  said  that  the  new  letters  which  must  be 
introdugt  for  the  new  sounds  in  English  will  of  course  be  easily 
recognizable  variations  of  the  old  letters  which  most  frequently 
stand  for  the  sounds.  A type  may  be  made  like  the  old  Greek, 
Italic,  and  German  a by  righting  its  curves  to  correspond  with 
those  of  the  Roman  letters  ; this  will  be  just  as  well  known  as 
a.  So  there  ar  easily  recognizable  forms  of  o to  use  in  not  and 
nor , and  of  u to  use  in  but  and  burn.  Such  new  types  will  not 
disguise  the  words. 

3.  Then,  agen,  most  of  the  words  which  ar  very  much  changed 
in  pronunciation  according  to  casual  analogies  ar  alredy  so  spelt 
as  to  be  quite  disguisd  ; age  from  cetaticum,  alms  from  eleemosyna, 
rage  from  rabies,  savage  from  silvaticus,  surgeon  from  chirurgeon , 
need  fear  no  further  changes.  Many  words  come  to  us  thru 
low-Latin  forms  which  ar  never  seen  at  school : power,  po-er, 
from  potere,  a later  form  for  posse;  danger  from  dominiarium 
from  dominus  ; ca?ivas  from  canabacius  from  canabis  ; chance  from 
cadentia.  The  common  French  mutilations  ar  disguise  enough  ; 
noun,  vowel,  gender,  language,  hav  alredy  been  spelt  away  from 
their  Latin  originals. 

4.  And,  finally,  there  ar  a very  large  number  of  scientific 
terms,  and  other  lerned  words,  that  really  hav  no  popular 
pronunciation.  They  ar  not  current  vocables.  Common  people 
read  them  as  they  do  the  proper  names  in  books  of  travel  or 
the  “ Arabian  Nights,”  with  no  distinct  attempt  to  pronounce 
them.  The  lerned  pronounce  them  when  they  hav  occasion,. 
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each  for  himself,  very  much  as  he  happens  to  hav  pronoungt 
the  Latin  or  Greek  words  from  which  they  ar  derived.  These 
may  well  be  left  as  they  ar,  in  good  hope  that  when  the  fo- 
netic  sense  of  our  people  shall  be  cultivated  by  habitual  use  of 
fonetic  spelling,  the  sound  and  the  spelling  will  draw  together. 
As  for  their  etymology,  a great  host  of  these  sesquipedalia  ar 
made  out  of  Greek  words  that  our  collegians  never  see,  put 
together  in  a fashion  unknown  to  the  grammarians.  Nobody 
can  guess  what  they  come  from  without  knowing  their  meaning 
and  looking  them  up  in  a lexicon. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  general  change 
to  fonetic  spelling  will  not  subject  the  etymological  sagacity 
to  any  great  hardship,  or  obscure  any  considerable  facts  of 
history.  It  may  be  a further  comfort  to  those  who  ar  dis- 
quieted on  this  subject  to  remember  that  whatever  is  embodied 
in  the  old  spelling  is  now  safe  enough  in  innumerable  books. 
These  will  not  be  annihilated  by  any  revolution  in  spelling. 
Scholars  like  nothing  better  than  to  hunt  them  up  and  giv  their 
secrets  to  the  public,  who  may  find  them  in  the  dictionaries. 
The  past  at  least  is  secure. 

The  scholars  proper  hav,  in  truth,  lost  all  patience  with  the 
etymological  objection.  “ Save  us  from  such  champions,” 
says  Professor  Whitney,  “they  may  be  allowd  to  speak  for 
themselvs,  since  they  know  best  their  own  infirmity  of  back 
and  need  of  braces ; the  rest  of  the  guild,  however,  will  thank 
them  for  nothing.”  “ If  anybody  will  tell  me,”  says  Max 
Muller,  “at  what  date  etymological  spelling  is  to  begin, 
whether  at  1500  A.D.,  or  at  1000  A.D.,  or  at  500  A.D.,  I am  will- 
ing to  discuss  the  question.  Till  then,  I beg  leav  to  say  that 
etymological  spelling  would  play  greater  havoc  in  English  than 
fonetic  spelling.  ...  If  we  write  puny  puisne , we  might  as 
well  write  post-natus.  We  might  spell  coy,  quietus ; pert,  aper- 
tus ; priest,  presbyter ; master,  inagister ; sexton,  sacristan,  etc.” 

Mr.  Sweet,  sometime  President  of  the  Philological  Society 
of  England,  and  the  recognized  chief  of  Anglo-Saxon  scholars 
in  that  country,  closes  his  remarks  on  this  subject  in  his 
“ Handbook  of  Phonetics”  in  this  wise : “ The  idea,  too,  that 
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because  etymology  is  an  amusing  and  instructiv  pursuit,  it 
should  therefore  be  dragd  into  practical  orthografy,  is  about 
as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  insist  on  every  one  having 
Macaulay’s  ‘ History  of  England  ’ permanently  chaind  round 
his  neck  because  history  is  an  improving  study.  In  conclusion, 
it  may  be  observd  that  it  is  mainly  among  the  class  of  half- 
taught  dabblers  in  filology  that  etymological  spelling  has  found 
its  supporters.  All  tru  filologists  and  filological  bodies  hav 
uniformly  denoungt  it  as  a monstrous  absurdity,  both  from  a 
practical  and  a scientific  point  of  view.” 

Dr.  Murray,  President  of  the  Philological  Society,  and 
editor  of  their  great  Historical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, now  about  to  be  printed  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
says  that  there  ar  some  thousands  of  English  words  the  spelling 
of  which  goes  directly  agenst  the  analogy  of  their  history  and 
derivation.  “ Every  one  will  admit  that  these  words  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  alterd.”  The  plea  for  our  spelling  as  historical  is, 
in  his  view,  wholly  a matter  of  feeling. 

Prof.  Lounsbury,  of  Yale  College,  speaks  of  the  reform  as 
one  “which  numbers  among  its  advocates  every  linguistic  scholar 
of  any  eminence  whatever,  and  which,  in  addition,  includes  every 
one  who  has  made  the  scientific  study  of  English  a specialty.” 

It  may  be  taken,  then,  as  certain,  and  agreed  by  all  whose 
judgment  is  entitled  to  consideration,  that  there  ar  no  sound 
arguments  agenst  fonetic  spelling  to  be  drawn  from  scientific 
and  historical  considerations.  These  all  make  in  its  favor.  But 
suppose  they  did  not.  The  prevailing  interest  -in  spelling  is 
not  to  be  found  in  historical  or  etymological  considerations — 
a hundred  etymologists,  a million  men  and  women.  There 
never  was  a more  unwholesome  sentiment  than  that  often 
attributed  to  Archbishop  Trench,  that  it  is  unscholarly  to 
yield  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  student  in  the  old  spell- 
ing for  the  sake  of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated,  stigmatiz- 
ing it  most  untruly  as  levelling  down  and  not  levelling  up. 
That  is  not  the  way  in  which  American  scholars  think  or 
speak.  “ It  is  not  worth  while,”  says  Professor  Hadley,  “ for 
the  benefit  of  scholars  to  impose  a heavy  burden  upon  the 
world  at  large.”  “ It  is  much  more  an  aristocratic  luxury,” 
says  Professor  Whitney,  “than  a popular  benefit.  . . . Such 
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a satisfaction  is  a selfish  one,  and  improperly  and  wrongly  ob- 
taind  if  bought  by  a sacrifice  of  any  mesure  of  convenience 
or  advantage  to  the  great  public  of  speakers  and  writers.”  Nor, 
in  truth,  is  the  language  of  Englishmen  different.  “ If  we  can 
save  the  toiling  multitude,”  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  speaking  of 
this  matter  at  the  London  Conference,  “ we  ar  bound  to  do  it.” 
And  so  Matthew  Arnold,  Dr.  Angus,  and  the  rest  ; and  Profes- 
sor Max  Muller,  who,  whether  he  be  German  or  English,  knows 
how  to  write  English  and  express  the  thought  of  Englishmen : 
“ Surely  the  loss  of  some  historical  and  etymological  souvenirs 
would  be  little  agenst  the  happiness  of  millions  of  children  and 
the  still  higher  happiness  of  millions  of  Englishmen  and  Eng- 
lishwomen, growing  up  as  the  heirs  to  all  the  welth  and  strength 
of  English  literature,  or  unable  to  read  even  their  Bible.” 

There  ar  practical  objections  to  the  reform,  drawn  from  the 
inconvenience  of  so  great  a change.  But  there  is  nothing  abstruse 
or  appalling  about  them. 

The  spoken  language  is  the  product  of  man’s  social  necessi- 
ties, and  is  in  great  part  the  result  of  the  unconscious  working  of 
his  mind  and  organism.  The  great  changes  by  which  the  sounds 
of  a whole  language  ar  moved  ar  brought  about  or  modified  by 
causes  working  often  on  the  physical  constitution  of  whole 
nations,  which  we  know  little  of,  and  with  which  we  could  do 
little  if  we  did  know  them.  Peculiar  changes  of  single  words  ar 
trickt  by  whim.  We  may  well  shrink  from  the  attempt  to  con- 
trol spoken  language.  But  the  spelling,  the  written  speech,  is  an 
altogether  different  matter ; that  is  a contrivance,  a set  of  tools, 
machinery  to  record  and  communicate  the  speech.  The  objec- 
tions to  change  in  it  ar  the  same  in  kind  which  meet  the  intro- 
duction of  any  improved  machinery  for  common  work,  the  sew- 
ing-machine, the  type-writer,  or  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  mesures.  Everybody  knows  the  old  way,  nobody  knows 
the  new.  The  new  apparatus  is  at  first  imperfect  and  costly. 
The  old  must  be  mostly  lost.  Some  powerful  classes  must  be 
found  who  hav  an  interest  in  pushing  the  improvement.  Teach- 
ers and  publishers  ar  the  natural  supporters  of  spelling  reform. 
The  most  irksome  and  fruitless  labors  of  the  teacher  will  be 
lightend.  The  publishers  may  hope  to  win  in  the  new  field 
of  adventure  in  books.  With  them  will  be  found  the  cul- 
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tivators  of  social  science  and  many  of  the  leaders  in  church 
and  state. 

In  the  actual  use  of  reformd  spelling  there  ar  several  stages 
to  be  notict. 

The  first,  as  being  the  least  obtrusiv,  is  the  revival  of  good 
old  spellings,  such  as  the  past  in  t in  verbs  like  wisht , trickt,  where 
the  sound  is  that  of  t. 

2.  Near  akin  is  the  dropping  of  silent  French  endings,  so  as 
to  bring  the  words  near  their  Greek  or  Latin  originals  ; the  -me  of 
programme , the  -te  of  coquette , cigarette,  the  -ue  of  dialogue,  cata- 
logue, and  the  like. 

3.  Then  there  ar  the  three  new  words  of  the  Spelling  Reform 
Association  and  the  eleven  of  the  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation— ar,  catalog,  definit,  gard,  giv,  hav,  infinit , liv,  tho,  thru, 
wisht. 

4.  Then  there  ar  the  “Five  New  Rules”  of  the  Spelling  Re- 
form Association. 

(1.)  Omit  a from  the  digraf  ea  when  pronoun^t  as  e short, 
as  in  hed,  helth,  etc.  (2.)  Omit  silent  e after  a short  vowel,  as 
in  hav,  giv,  etc.  (3.)  Write  /"for  ph  in  such  words  as  alfabet, 
fantom,  etc.  (4.)  When  a word  ends  with  a double  letter,  omit 
the  last,  as  in  slial,  clif,  eg,  etc.  (5.)  Change  ed  final  to  t where 
it  has  the  sound  of  t,  as  in  lasht,  imprest , etc. 

5.  Spelling  with  modified  types  on  Dr.  Leigh’s  plan.  The 
ultimate  alfabet  of  the  Philological  Association  uses  only  three 
new  types;  but  it  requires  much  change  of  spelling.  Modified 
types  can  be  used  in  many  publications  in  which  the  spelling 
cannot  be  changed. 

6.  Finally,  pure  fonetic  spelling. 

An  important  movement  is  going  on  in  England  in  favor  of 
an  agreed  spelling,  purely  fonetic,  for  scientific  purposes  pri- 
marily. 

The  National  Association  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science  had  this  matter  before  them  in  a paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Newman,  red  to  the  congress  at  Cheltenham,  in  October, 
1878.  It  was  referd  to  the  Education  Department,  which  raisd 
a special  committee  upon  it,  who  hav  givn  it  much  attention. 
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and  finally  past  unanimously  a resolution  in  favor  of  an  alterna- 
te method  of  spelling.  They  say  : 

“Such  an  alternativ  method  would  be  at  once  useful : 1st.  For  indicat- 
ing the  pronunciation  of  any  word  or  name  that  may  not  be  familiar  to 
ordinary  readers.  2d.  For  teaching  the  proper  pronunciation  of  words  in 
schools,  and  thus  curing  vulgarisms.  3d.  For  representing  different  dia- 
lects of  individual  peculiarities.  4th.  For  showing  the  pronunciation  of 
foren  languages.  This  alternativ  method,  if  generally  approved,  would 
gradually  become  a concurrent  method,  and  perhaps  eventually  would  dis- 
place the  present  irregular  spelling  (just  as  the  Arabic  numerals  hav  gen- 
erally displagt  the  Roman  numerals).  In  the  mean  time  it  would  serv  to 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  any  partial  reforms  of  the  current  spelling 
should  be  made.” 

The  dropping  of  silent  letters  has  had  a much  wider  trial 
than  the  new  types,  and  naturally:  it  costs  nothing;  it  saves 
space  and  time.  It  has  met  with  special  favor  from  the  craft, 
and  has  been  tried  in  one  way  or  another  in  most  of  their  organs. 
The  eleven  words  of  the  Philological  Association  ar  the  favorit 
change.  Many  articles  with  letters  dropt  and  other  changes  hav 
appeard  in  the  educational  journals  and  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  popular  newspapers.  The  “few  rules”  ar  oftener  used 
in  these,  or  still  more  extensiv  droppings.  The  eleven  words  do 
not  occur  often  enough  when  one  begins  to  drop.  They  ar  little 
more  than  a protest  agenst  the  old  spelling. 

Fears  ar  exprest  lest  independent  action  will  lead  to  the  loss 
of  all  uniformity,  to  the  introduction  of  all  sorts  of  dialectic  pro- 
nunciation into  the  literary  speech,  and  to  the  destruction  of 
literary  property.  Once  givn  over  to  fonetic  spellers,  they  say, 
the  written  language  and  pronunciation  will  change  every  few 
years  and  chaos  will  reign  perpetual. 

It  has  been  seen,  however,  that  the  scholars  formally  recog- 
nize that  there  is  and  ought  to  be  standard  speech  and  standard 
writing.  Fonetic  spelling  does  not  mean  that  every  one  is  to 
write  as  he  pronounces,  or  as  he  thinks  that  he  pronounces. 
There  ar  all  sorts  of  people.  We  must  hav  something  else  writ- 
ten than  “ confessions  of  provincials.”  Every  literary  language 
is  an  ideal.  Nobody  speaks  it  perfectly.  “ No  man  in  Germany 
speaks  German.”  The  literary  or  standard  language  is  a collec- 
tion of  the  most  of  the  best  words  and  forms  prevailingly  spoken 
by  the  most  of  the  best  of  the  race. 
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A clear  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  orthografy  and  or* 
thoepy.  The  work  of  the  orthoepist  is  to  observ  the  ways  in 
which  all  sorts  of  people  pronounce,  and  to  decide  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing pronunciation  of  the  most  cultured — to  decide  which  is 
the  standard  pronunciation.  The  orthografer  tells  how  to  rep- 
resent this  pronunciation  in  writing.  Worcester,  Webster, 
Walker,  Phelp,  ar  orthoepists.  They  hav  certainly  many  nice 
and  difficult  problems  to  solv.  But  the  spelling  reformers  enter 
into  their  labors.  They  take  for  granted  that  there  is  a standard 
pronunciation.  They  wish  to  see  it  represented  by  simple  and 
reasonable  alfabetic  signs.  They  hav  to  do  with  writing,  not 
pronunciation. 

We  ar  not  to  be  left  without  a standard.  Nor  ar  we  in 
danger  of  a state  of  perpetual  flux.  On  the  contrary,  fonetic 
printing  will  soon  establish  a fixt  relation  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  between  the  written  and  spoken  forms,  so  that  each  will 
stedy  and  maintain  the  other. 

It  is  of  course  desirable  at  such  a time  to  concentrate 
as  much  authoritativ  action  as  possible  upon  the  changes  pro- 
posed by  leading  scholars.  The  reformers  hav  accordingly  pro* 
posed  to  add  to  the  authority  of  the  Philological  Association 
whatever  can  be  gaind  by  government  sanction.  They  petition 
Congress  to  move  for  a joint  commission  of  the  English-speak- 
ing nations  to  report  upon  the  amendments. 

As  for  loss  of  material  by  rendering  books  valueless,  there  is 
little  to  be  feard  and  something  to  be  hoped.  The  press  teems 
always.  Newspapers,  periodicals,  unbound  lighter  literature, 
pass  away  like  dry  leaves  in  the  wind  ; books  pass  rapidly  into 
retiracy.  Change  in  spelling  will  hardly  be  rapid  enough  to 
quicken  the  movement  very  much.  The  old  books  could  of 
course  be  red  in  the  libraries,  just  as  old  books  ar  now.  The 
President  of  the  Philological  Association  said  in  the  annual  ad- 
dress in  1874  that  “it  would  be  no  small  gain  from  such  a 
movement  that  it  would  consign  to  scholars  and  bookworms  a 
large  mass  of  old  books,  and  giv  the  new  generation  a manage- 
able selection  of  choice  authors,  and  perhaps  produce  a new  era 
of  creativ  energy  in  working  over  the  old  material  into  new 
forms.  Something  good  would  be  sure  to  come  from  such  a 
struggle  for  life.”  That  is  the  hope. 
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There  will  of  course  be  inconveniences  still.  Language  is  not 
perfect,  and  no  spelling  will  cure  its  defects.  It  is  a defect,  for 
example,  that  the  same  sound  has  different  meanings,  for  we 
may  not  know  sometimes  which  meaning  is  intended.  If  one 
says  that  he  gave  a boy  a box,  it  may  not  be  plain  whether 
it  was  a Christmas-box  or  a box  on  the  ear.  This  defect  may 
be  remedied  in  the  written  language  by  writing  the  word  differ- 
ently for  each  different  meaning.  The  Chinese  is  written  in  that 
way,  and  English  has  many  examples  of  it : wholly , holy,  look  quite 
different;  so  flour,  flower ; sole,  soul ; wright,  rite,  right,  write. 
Whether  this  is  a gain,  on  the  whole,  depends  on  whether  the 
embarrassment  caused  by  the  ambiguity  is  greater  than  the 
trouble  of  learning  the  variant  spellings  and  the  exposure  to 
using  them  wrongly.  It  may  be  agreed  that  box  shall  be  written 
for  a slap,  boks  for  the  Christmas-gift,  bochs  for  a hunting-seat,  bocs 
for  a chest,  boghs  for  the  tree.  Will  the  gain  be  greater  than 
the  loss  of  time  in  fixing  all  this  in  memory  ? One  thing  is  clear : 
the  lerning  of  different  spellings  is  long  and  hard  work,  and  neces- 
sary. Every  one  would  be  sure  to  be  puzzled  by  the  distinctions 
a hundred  times  before  he  escaped  his  spelling  lessons.  One 
might  not  be  puzzled  in  a lifetime  by  the  ambiguity.  The  con- 
nection almost  always  makes  the  meaning  plain,  and  when  it 
does  not  a synonym  of  explanation  is  added,  as  teachers,  in  giv- 
ing out  such  words  to  be  spelt,  mention  the  meaning  of  each. 
This  is  nothing  strange  ; we  hav  to  define,  limit,  repeat  all  the 
time  as  we  write,  if  we  wish  to  be  clear. 

As  soon  as  many  persons  will  accept  with  indifference  a con- 
siderable amount  of  amended  spelling,  a business  of  printing 
newspapers  and  general  literature  in  it  will  be  establisht.  The 
removal  of  duplicate  consonants  saves  1.6  per  cent ; of  silent  e’s, 
4 percent.  According  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment printed  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  purely  fonetic  spelling,  in  1849,  100 
letters  and  spaces  wer  redu$t  to  83.  Seventeen  per  cent  is  a 
living  advantage. 

And  so  we  shall  go  on.  The  change  must  come.  No  one 
wishes  there  should  be  no  change.  Language  is  everywhere  and 
always  changing.  But  many  say:  “ Let  the  change  be  gradual 
as  it  has  been  heretofore.”  Let  such  remember  how  the 

world  has  changed  in  the  last  fifty  years — how  rapidly  we  com- 
10 
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municate.  What  with  our  railroads  and  telegrafs  and  news- 
papers, and  our  societies  with  their  meetings  and  conventions,  a 
wider  and  more  powerful  concentration  of  the  assent  of  think- 
ing persons  can  be  effected  in  a single  summer  than  would  hav 
been  possible  in  a hundred  years  three  centuries  ago.  But  the 
assent  of  thinking  persons  in  all  that  is  needed  for  this  reform. 
Why  should  we  not  move  on  as  far  in  a summer  as  the  old  folks 
did  in  a century? 

Even  as  lately  as  two  or  three  years  ago  the  leaders  in  the 
present  movement  spoke  out  mainly  in  behalf  of  future  genera- 
tions, and  as  a necessary  utterance  of  their  convictions  as  to  the 
right  and  the  desirable.  Scholars  seem  to  hav  a natural  turn 
towards  the  fields  of  Giant  Despair.  They  wer  pledged,  more- 
over, to  other  work,  and  could  giv  little  more  to  this  reform 
than  assent  and  advice.  But  a great  body  of  men  of  action  seem 
now  to  be  interested  in  it,  and  redy  at  least  to  urge  inquiry  and 
effort.  A rising  hum  is  herd  all  thru  the  press,  the  schools,  and 
the  centres  of  popular  influence,  which  seems  to  herald  a good 
time  coming.  The  air  is  full  of  hope. 

Francis  A.  March. 


THE  OLD  ROMAN  SPIRIT  AND  RELIGION  IN 
LATIN  CHRISTIANITY. 


NCI  ENT  Christianity  passed  through  three  consecutive 


stages:  it  was  first  Jewish,  then  Greek,  then  Latin.  Greek 
Christianity  and  Latin  Christianity  each  became  permanent,  but 
diverged  from  one  another,  and  grew  at  length  to  be  distinct. 
Each  of  these  types  of  Christianity  planted  itself  among  new 
nations,  and  underwent  a development  of  its  own — in  the  case 
of  Latin  Christianity,  a development  full  of  vitality,  and  enter- 
ing as  a prime  element  into  the  growth  of  European  civilization. 

Christianity  was  at  first  of  necessity  Jewish.  Its  founders 
were  of  that  nation.  It  had  an  organic  connection  with  the 
religion  and  life  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Jerusalem  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  church  in  the  apostolic  age.  It  still  remained 
“ the  Holy  City.”  Thither  the  apostles  resorted  as  to  a common 
hearth-stone,  and  there  one  or  more  of  them  almost  constantly 
resided.  To  the  church  at  Jerusalem  perplexed  and  disputed 
questions,  like  that  of  the  requirements  to  be  made  of  gentile 
converts,  were  naturally  brought.  There  was  the  mother-church, 
to  which  the  Christians  scattered  abroad  turned  with  somewhat 
of  the  same  feeling  with  which  the  Jewish  diaspora  had  looked 
to  their  Judean  brethren.  To  that  church  the  apostle  to  the 
gentiles,  tenacious  as  he  was  of  his  independence,  chose  to  carry 
reports  of  his  missionary  labors,  and  to  manifest  his  loyal  regard 
by  bringing  from  afar  contributions  of  money  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor. 

But  Christianity  rapidly  passed  beyond  the  Jewish  period. 
An  Asiatic  religion  in  its  origin,  it  was  destined  to  find  its  quick- 
est welcome  and  most  secure  abode  in  Europe.  The  gentile 
converts  rapidly  preponderated  in  number  over  the  Jewish.  The 
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obsolescent  character  of  the  Old  Testament  rites  was  more  and. 
more  clearly  discerned.  Circumcision  and  sacrifice  were  seen 
to  be  things  of  the  past,  and  national  privileges  and  distinctions- 
melted  away  in  proportion  as  the  spiritual  and  universal  char- 
acter of  the  Gospel — a religion  not  for  the  Jew  only,  but  for 
man — was  distinctly  perceived.  The  crushing  of  the  Jewish 
nationality  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Romans  precipi- 
tated the  completion  of  the  great  change.  The  soldier  of  Titus 
who,  on  the  15th  of  July  in  the  year  70,  flung  a blazing  brand 
into  the  Temple  was  an  unconscious  instrument  of  Providence 
for  breaking  up  the  Judaic  centre  of  Christianity.  That  act 
was  a signal  of  a new  order  of  things,  marking  the  dissolution  of 
the  bond  which  held  the  church  in  a certain  dependent  relation 
to  Jewish  Christianity. 

For  the  century  that  followed  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  and  the  death  of  Paul  and  of  Peter,  Christianity  was  every- 
where predominantly  Greek.  The  canonical  gospels,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  first,  were  written  in  that  language, 
and  the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew  was  early  superseded  by  a 
Greek  edition  of  that  gospel.  The  apostles  wrote  their  epistles 
in  that  cosmopolitan  language,  the  common  vehicle  of  communi- 
cation wherever  they  went.  Religious  services,  even’among  the 
Christians  at  Rome,  were  in  the  Greek  tongue.  Theological  dis- 
cussion was  carried  forward  almost  exclusively  by  Greeks.  It  was 
long  before  any  important  writer  of  Latin  extraction,  or  employ- 
ing the  Latin  in  his  works,  appeared.  Not  only  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Origen  after  him,  but  Justin  Martyr,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  apologists  of  the  second  century,  and  Irenseus, 
who  was  born  in  Asia  Minor,  but  was  a bishop  at  Lyons  and 
the  most  eminent  literary  adversary  of  Gnostic  heresies  in  that 
period,  were  Greek  writers.  The  first  theological  author  of  note 
who  wrote  in  Latin  was  the  North  African  father,  Tertullian, 
early  in  the  third  century.  His  style,  though  its  peculiar  rough- 
ness springs  in  part  from  his  impetuous  fervor  and  the  brusquerie 
of  his  temper,  shows  how  ill-adapted  the  Latin  was  to  serve  as 
a medium  for  Christian  thought  and  for  theological  debate,  com- 
pared with  that  flexible  and  subtle  language  in  which  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  had  before  been  incorporated.  Theological  ac- 
tivity in  the  early  centuries  continued  predominantly  on  the 
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Greek  side.  The  discussions  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  which  gave  rise  to  the  great  councils  of  Nicea,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Chalcedon,  were  carried  forward  in  the  East. 
When  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  East  resounded  with  the  din  of  theological  strife,  the  West 
was,  for  the  most  part,  little  more  than  a passive  spectator  of 
the  conflict.  All  the  while,  however,  Latin  Christianity  was 
growing  up  into  distinct  life,  and  the  Roman  See  was  gathering 
to  itself  power.  While  the  East  was  spending  its  energies  in 
warfare  upon  the  profound  and  intricate  themes  of  speculative 
theology,  the  West  was  cementing  its  polity,  and  quietly  ac- 
cepted every  opportunity  to  augment  the  authority  of  its  chief 
bishop.  One  means  of  the  advancement  of  his  power  was  the 
consideration  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  discordant 
parties,  who  not  unfrequently,  from  motives  of  policy,  vied  with 
one  another  in  efforts  to  win  his  countenance  and  support. 

During  this  whole  formative  period,  and  down  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  paganism,  the  church  was  exposed  to  heathen  influences. 
Christianity,  to  be  sure,  was  from  the  first  aggressive.  There 
was  a perpetual  conflict  between  the  new  faith  and  the  devotees 
of  the  old  religion.  The  Gospel  was  to  act  as  a leaven  in  the 
midst  of  pagan  society,  rejecting  what  was  evil  and  permeating 
and  preserving  what  was  right  and  innocent.  But  what  security 
was  there  that  the  discrimination  would  always  be  correctly 
made?  If  there  was  asceticism  on  the  one  hand,  might  there 
not  arise  a lax  liberalism,  an  unwarrantable  accommodation  and 
indulgence,  on  the  other  ? The  disciples  were  not  taken  out  of 
the  world ; would  they  be  wholly  kept  from  the  evil  that  is  in 
it?  Would  not  heathenism,  which  was  entwined  with  every 
institution  of  society,  which  in  a thousand  forms  confronted  the 
Christian  from  his  infancy  to  old  age,  which  had  inwoven  itself, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  whole  texture  of  life,  succeed  in  silently  infus- 
ing something  of  its  spirit,  its  beliefs,  and  its  customs  into  the 
Christian  community?  Would  the  Christian  creed  be  main- 
tained incorrupt?  Would  Christian  worship  keep  up  its  pure, 
spiritual  character?  Would  Christian  conduct  be  kept  free 
from  the  demoralizing  effect  of  heathen  education  and  example? 
If  we  find  traces  of  paganism  in  ancient  Christianity,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  wonder,  and  it  is  no  just  ground  of  reproach  against 
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Christianity  itself.  Rather  does  the  Gospel  show  its  intrinsic 
vitality  in  not  being  stifled  by  doctrines  and  ceremonies  heaped 
upon  it,  though  alien  to  its  nature,  and  in  eventually  proving 
itself  sufficient  to  purify  itself  of  these  foreign,  corrupt  elements, 
thus  regaining  its  native  purity. 

The  church  was  far  more  exposed  to  the  infection  of  heathen 
opinions  and  practices  after  it  grew  in  numbers,  and  especially 
after  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  when  it  became  dominant, 
and  remained,  save  during  the  brief  period  of  Julian’s  reign,  the 
religion  of  the  empire.  In  the  first  three  centuries,  the  martyr- 
age  of  the  church,  it  stood  forth  as  a persecuted  sect,  and  was 
far  less  likely  to  catch  the  spirit  or  imitate  the  ways  of  the  wor- 
shippers by  whom  it  was  subjected  to  imprisonment,  torture, 
and  death,  either  by  the  instrumentality  of  magistrates  or  be- 
cause left  by  them  a victim  to  the  violence  of  fanatical  mobs. 
In  the  field  of  theology  the  church  had  early  roused  itself 
against  the  swarm  of  heresiarchs  and  heretical  sects  which 
sought  to  amalgamate  Christianity  with  Greek  speculation  and 
the  fantastic  dreams  of  Oriental  philosophy.  The  battle  with 
Gnosticism  was  fought  and  won.  Judaizing  Christianity  had 
likewise  received  its  death-blow,  and  its  pertinacious  votaries, 
pushed  outside  the  pale  of  orthodoxy,  had  been  left  to  prolong 
their  existence  as  isolated,  heterodox  parties.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  heathenism  was  virtually  overcome,  the  complete 
triumph  of  Christianity  was  insured,  before  the  faith  and  wor- 
ship of  Christians  had  undergone  essential  depravation  through 
the  retroactive  influence  of  paganism.  Comparatively  speaking, 
the  first  three  centuries  were  pure.  The  victory  of  the  Gospel 
was  practically  achieved,  and  achieved  by  legitimate  means. 
It  was  a victory  fairly  won.  It  was  not  by  incautious  compro- 
mise, it  was  not  by  timid  surrender,  that  the  Christian  religion 
gained  that  firm  footing  in  the  Roman  world  from  which  it 
could  not  have  been  dislodged.  The  old  religion  was  put  on 
the  road  to  extinction  in  the  better  and  purer  era  which  fol- 
lowed the  first  introduction  and  dissemination  of  the  Gospel. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  are  the  period  when  the  baleful 
influence  of  heathenism  was  chiefly  felt ; and  it  was  during  this 
period  that  tendencies  in  the  wrong  direction,  which,  so  far  as 
they  had  existed  previously,  were  kept  within  bounds,  attained 
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to  a rank  development.  Constantine  himself,  in  the  mingling 
of  Christian  and  heathen  opinions,  tempers,  and  practices — the 
admixture  of  gospel  faith  and  pagan  superstition — which  be- 
longed to  his  character,  was  no  unfit  type  of  the  mixed  system 
which  both  his  personal  example  and  public  policy  tended  to 
foster.  It  was  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  that  the  rage 
for  ecclesiastical  miracles  manifested  itself.  Then  these  sup- 
posed miracles  were  multiplied  far  beyond  anything  of  the 
kind  in  the  preceding  period.  This  single  feature  of  these  later 
centuries  may  be  taken  as  one  sign  of  the  altered  temper  of  the 
church.  After  the  emperors  professed  Christianity  it  became 
popular  with  the  indifferent  and  self-seeking,  who  found  their 
profit  in  adopting  the  religion  of  the  cross.  The  inducements 
held  out  to  produce  conversion,  in  the  shape  of  court  patronage, 
offices,  and  other  mercenary  appeals,  brought  into  the  church  a 
multitude  of  insincere  or  selfish  proselytes.  The  ambition  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  baptized  stimulated  many  to  make  con- 
cessions to  heathen  tastes  and  preferences,  and  to  purchase  a 
superficial  adhesion  by  a toleration  of  pagan  customs,  or  by  the 
introduction  of  usages  not  dissimilar  to  them.  To  not  a few 
an  immediate,  seeming  success  was  more  attractive  than  a slower 
but  more  thorough  advance.  As  the  dread  of  heathen  oppo- 
sition passed  away  the  teachers  of  Christianity  grew  less  vigi- 
lant, and  concessions  were  insensibly  made  such  as  threats  and 
violence  had  not  been  able  to  extort.  It  was  far  more  easy  to 
withstand  a direct  attack  than  an  infection. 

In  treating  of  the  influence  of  heathenism  upon  the  church, 
several  cautions  are  requisite: 

I.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  similitude  in  the  case  of  religious 
phenomena  does  not  always  imply  identity  of  origin.  Beliefs, 
ceremonies,  may  exhibit  a striking  resemblance  where  there  is 
no  genetic  connection.  It  is  often  rash  to  infer  that  an  opinion 
or  rite  is  derived  from  a particular  quarter  simply  on  the  ground 
of  likeness.  The  common  source  may  be  in  impulses  of  human 
nature  itself.  The  generic  qualities  of  man  being  the  same  in 
all  times  and  in  every  latitude,  it  would  be  surprising  if  in  the 
religious  sphere,  as  elsewhere,  there  should  not  frequently  be  a 
marked  likeness  in  the  actions  of  the  human  mind,  whether  the 
spring  of  them  be  sound  or  corrupt.  The  historical  student 
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perpetually  meets  with  similar  religious  phenomena,  with 
opinions,  sects,  and  rites,  in  places  and  times  remote  from  one 
another,  and  under  circumstances  where  no  communication  can 
possibly  be  assumed.  In  the  same  community  such  phenomena 
may  arise  independently.  There  may  be  an  epidemic  where 
there  is  no  contagion.  No  one  familiar  with  the  history  of 
religion  can  inspect  a village  of  Shakers,  in  Massachusetts,  with- 
out being  reminded  of  other  societies,  such  as  the  Jewish 
Essenes,  the  Egyptian  Therapeutae,  and  numerous  widely-scat- 
tered monastic  communities  which  have  existed  under  the  shield 
of  the  church  or  in  the  ancient  ethnic  religions  of  the  East. 
Yet  there  is  no  genetic  bond  between  these  modern  sects  in 
New  England  and  the  various  communities  referred  to.  The 
same  impulses  of  human  nature  which  generated  any  one  of 
these  communistic  societies  might  give  birth  to  any  other.  The 
Oxford  Tractarian  movement  of  the  last  century — to  take 
another  illustration — was  Judaizing  in  its  spirit.  Dr.  Arnold 
saw  in  it  the  very  thing  which  the  apostle  Paul  denounced  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Colossians.  There  was  the  same 
misconception  of  the  Gospel,  the  same  attempt  to  amalgamate 
with  it  heterogeneous  principles.  Yet  the  leaders  of  Pusey- 
ism  stood  in  no  direct  line  of  connection  with  the  Judaizing 
party  which  gave  Paul  so  much  trouble.  Those  leaders  did  not 
learn  their  lesson,  they  did  not  borrow  their  distinguishing  tenets, 
from  their  ancient  prototypes.  Tendencies  of  the  mind  which 
were  rife  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  revived  and  bore  their 
natural  fruit  independently,  and  under  circumstances  quite 
different.  Whately  wrote  a book  in  which  he  traced,  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  the  corruptions  of  Romanism  to  their  origin  in 
certain  appetencies  of  human  nature. 

2.  The  points  in  which  the  church  in  the  patristic  age 
departed  from  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  result  not 
wholly  from  the  influence  of  heathenism,  but  in  an  important 
degree  from  the  adoption  of  characteristic  principles  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  Church.  Roman  Catholicism  is,  in  some  essen- 
tial features,  a return  to  the  old  dispensation.  It  is  a restora- 
tion of  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  which  the  Gospel 
abolished.  These  discarded  elements,  outgrown  in  the  later 
stage  of  Revelation,  and  giving  way  in  the  Gospel  to  something 
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better,  insensibly  came  back  and  incorporated  themselves  in  the 
conceptions  of  Christian  people  and  in  the  institutions  of  the 
church.  This  is  eminently  true  of  the  prime  corruption  of 
Christianity,  the  doctrine  of  a special  mediatorial  priesthood — a 
class  of  heaven-appointed  intercessors,  and  almoners  of  divine 
grace.  Peter,  in  whom  hierarchical  supremacy  is  supposed  to 
have  first  inhered,  and  by  whom  it  is  thought  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  successive  bishops  of  Rome,  himself  styled 
his  fellow-disciples  generally  “ a chosen  generation,  a royal 
priesthood , a peculiar  people,”  whose  office  and  privilege  it  was 
to  celebrate  the  praises  of  God  (1  Peter  ii.  9).  This  distinction 
of  an  immediate  access  to  God  which  of  old  had  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  priests  who  ministered  in  the  Temple,  was  made  by 
Christ  the  prerogative  of  all  believers.  But  more  and  more,  as 
the  church  receded  from  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  absolutely 
gratuitous  character  of  forgiveness  became  obscured,  the  in- 
stinctive craving  for  priestly  mediation  led  to  a perversion  of 
the  Gospel,  to  the  surrender  of  the  exalted  distinction  conferred 
on  all  Christians,  and  to  the  imputation  to  the  clergy  of  an 
office  analogous  to  that  of  the  Aaronic  order.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  this  erroneous  idea,  securing  thus  a lodgment  in  the 
Christian  mind,  were  far-reaching.  Its  effects  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  church,  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  ministry,  and  on 
Christian  worship  and  life,  were  grave  and  enduring.  Now  this 
revolution,  silently  accomplished  in  the  first  centuries,  was,  as  I 
have  said,  Judaic  in  its  character.  Not  that  it  was  due  to  the 
conscious  efforts  of  a Judaizing  party,  existing  by  itself  and  de- 
liberately pursuing  this  end.  The  Judaizers,  whose  explicit 
effort  it  was  to  assimilate  Christianity  to  the  Old  Testament  sys- 
tem, had  been  foiled.  They  had  been  vanquished.  Pauline 
Christianity  gained  the  ascendency  over  its  adversaries.  The 
authority  of  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  second  century  as  well  as 
in  the  third,  was  held  in  due  respect  by  the  churches,  and  was 
disparaged  only  by  sectaries  and  factions.  But  the  Judaic  trans- 
formation of  which  we  are  speaking  crept  in  after  this  first  great 
contest  had  been  decided  and  the  right  side  had  triumphed. 
It  came  in  in  connection  with  a gradual  transformation  of  theol- 
ogy in  a legal  direction,  and,  as  a consequence,  of  the  quiet  but 
powerful  operation  of  general  causes.  The  Old  Testament  scrip- 
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tures  were  in  the  hands  of  the  early  Christians.  They  were  read 
in  the  churches.  They  were  quoted — at  first  with  more  verbal 
accuracy  than  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  The  relation  of 
Christ  to  Moses,  of  the  new  dispensation  to  the  old,  was  not 
accurately  defined.  Even  now  Christian  theologians  do  not 
always  agree  in  formulating  this  relation.  The  Gnostics  had 
assaulted  the  Old  Testament,  and  disparaged  the  ancient  church 
and  religion  with  which  the  Gospel  was  known  and  felt  to  be 
somehow  organically  connected.  These  circumstances,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  quite  insufficient  to  produce  the  revolu- 
tion to  which  we  have  adverted,  had  not  the  natural,  spontane- 
ous desire  of  human,  visible  mediation  rendered  the  notion  of  a 
special  priesthood  congenial  to  the  minds  of  men.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  ministry  to  the  rank  of  a priesthood  did  not  arise, 
then,  from  a formal  usurpation  on  their  own  part.  It  was  due 
mainly  to  a willing  descent  of  the  people  to  a lower  plane  of 
religion,  which  was  guided  and  accelerated  by  the  example  of 
the  system  that  was  present  to  their  eyes  on  the  pages  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures.  The  classical  heathenism,  therefore,  is  only 
in  a very  limited  degree  responsible  for  the  intrusion  of  this 
idea,  so  portentous  in  its  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church. 

3.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  forthwith  that  everything  which 
the  church  took  up  from  the  environment  in  which  it  was 
placed  was  of  the  nature  of  corruption.  The  theory  of  develop- 
ment as  it  is  expounded  by  Dr.  Newman,  although  it  requires 
much  correction  and  qualification,  contains  in  it  a kernel  of 
valuable  truth.  Christianity  and  the  church  were  not  some- 
thing absolutely  fixed  and  immovable  within  limits  set  about 
them  at  the  start.  Christianity  was  to  unfold  its  contents  in 
contact  with  humanity,  and  to  stamp  with  its  approval  what- 
ever was  true  and  good  in  the  thinking  and  life  of  the 
communities  into  which  it  was  to  enter,  and  which  it  was  to 
leaven  with  its  spirit.  The  church  was  not  rigidly  shut  up  to 
an  inflexible  method  of  polity  or  to  an  established  round  of 
worship.  It  might  lawfully  adapt  itself  to  national  peculiarities; 
it  might  conform  itself  to  all  the  varying  circumstances  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  was  to  do  its  work.  That  work  was  to  re- 
generate, not  to  extinguish,  humanity.  The  truth  on  this 
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subject  seems  to  be  that  development  must  take  place,  if  it  take 
place  aright,  on  the  lines  sanctioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
also  that  on  these  lines  nothing  must  be  pushed  to  excess. 
Mozley,  in  his  acute  review  of  Newman’s  essay,  has  shown  that 
the  natural  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  excess  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  engender  corruption  if  this  tendency  is  not  held  in 
check.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a particular  sentiment  is  in  itself 
innocent ; it  becomes  evil  and  dangerous  the  moment  it  is 
pushed  into  undue  prominence  or  allowed  to  expand  itself 
beyond  measure.  There  is  a source  of  corruption  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  mingling  of  false  ideas — germs  intrinsically  per- 
nicious. For  example,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  which  we 
find  in  the  church  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  may  be 
called,  and  is  called  by  Dr.  Newman,  the  development  of  the 
sentiments  entertained  towards  Mary  by  the  early  Christians, 
by  whom  she  was  regarded  as  the  most  blessed  of  women.  But 
was  it  not  an  excessive,  an  unhealthy,  a pernicious  expansion  of 
a feeling  which  was  right  and  wholesome  only  when  kept  within 
a definite  limit?  Rashness  may  be  called  a development  of 
courage,  foolhardiness  and  audacity  the  offshoot  of  boldness, 
timidity  the  product  of  prudence,  stinginess  of  frugality,  etc. 
There  are  many  plants  which  need  to  be  trimmed,  and  whose 
growth  must  be  kept  down ; otherwise  their  fruit  is  bad.  The 
conclusion  is  that  whatever  in  the  theology,  the  polity,  the 
ethics,  or  the  ritual  of  the  church  is  at  variance  with  the  injunc- 
tions or  with  the  more  intangible  genius  and  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  worthy  of  condemnation.  Whatever  is  not  thus 
antagonistic  to  the  standard,  even  though  it  may  not  be  ex- 
plicitly set  forth  there,  is  amenable  to  criticism,  to  be  sure,  but 
is  not  of  necessity  to  be  discarded.  Between  things  enjoined 
and  things  forbidden  there  is  a middle  district,  where,  in  the 
absence  of  written  law,  there  is  no  guide  but  a wise  Christian 
judgment. 

It  was  the  whole  church,  the  church  in  the  East  as  well  as 
the  West,  that  was  modified  by  the  influence  of  heathenism  in 
the  early  ages.  We  have  to  notice  both  the  effects  which  were 
due  to  the  antique  spirit  in  general,  to  which  Christians  were 
everywhere  exposed,  and  which  left  its  mark  upon  Greek  as  well 
as  Latin  Christianity,  and  also,  more  particularly,  the  effects 
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upon  Latin  Christianity,  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  in 
which  it  was  placed.  There  was  a general  heathen  influence, 
and  a peculiar  Latin  influence  superadded.  The  world  in  which 
the  Gospel  was  disseminated  was  Graeco-Roman.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  that  tended  to  render  “ the  monarchy  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean” homogeneous,  there  was  always  an  East  and  a West, 
separated,  to  be  sure,  by  a fluctuating  line,  but  characterized  dis- 
tinctly by  the  prevalence  in  the  one  of  the  Greek  and  in  the 
other  of  the  Latin  influence.  The  division  of  the  empire  into 
the  Eastern  and  Western,  and  later  the  corresponding  division 
of  the  church,  was  not  merely  geographical,  but  was  based  on 
an  essential  diversity  of  character.  Accordingly,  the  bent  of 
theology  was  different  in  the  East  from  that  which  was  preva- 
lent in  the  Western  mind.  Ecclesiastical  organization  and  life 
shaped  themselves  differently  in  the  countries  where  the  Latin 
tongue  and  the  spirit  of  Rome  had  sway ; so  that  the  Latin 
Church  is  a fit  designation  of  the  church  of  the  West.  So 
Latin  Christianity  is  obviously  diverse  in  character  from  the 
German  or  Teutonic  Christianity,  which  finally  broke  loose  from 
the  tutelage  of  Rome,  and  at  the  Reformation  separated  itself, 
by  a line  nearly  coincident  with  the  race-division,  from  the  Latin 
communion.  To  this  last  contrast  we  shall  soon  advert  again. 
There  are  several  points  in  which  the  distinctively  Latin  spirit 
transmitted  itself  to  the  Latin  Church. 

1.  We  see  plainly  in  the  Latin  Church  the  Roman  genius 
for  rule — the  capacity  and  disposition  to  exercise  authority. 
This  quality,  which  Virgil  attributes  to  his  countrymen  as  a 
native  trait,1  and  which  the  growth  of  Roman  power  and  its 
long  duration  illustrate,  appears  to  have  passed  over  to  the 
Roman  Church  and  its  bishops.  A recently-recovered  pas- 
sage of  the  earliest  extant  Christian  writing  after  the  apostles — 
the  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians — contains  an  admoni- 
tion, almost  authoritative  in  its  tone,  addressed  to  them  by  the 
Roman  Church,  in  whose  name  Clement  wrote.  To  be  sure, 
had  not  circumstances  all  conspired  to  favor  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Roman  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  no  such  domination  could 
have  arisen.  But  with  the  same  truth  it  may  be  said  that  the 
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talent  and  spirit  of  rule  were  an  equally  indispensable  condition. 
The  love  of  order,  the  will  to  check  insubordination  wherever 
deference  and  obedience  are  conceived  of  as  obligatory,  were 
tendencies  of  the  Roman  mind  which  appeared  in  full  vigor  in 
the  incumbents  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

For  the  papacy  remained  an  Italian  institution.  It  was 
built  up,  and  its  policy  was  moulded,  by  men  in  whom  the  old 
Latin  spirit  never  died  out.  Leo  I.,  at  the  crisis  when  the  em- 
pire was  falling  in  ruins  about  him,  wielding  the  sceptre  of 
spiritual  supremacy  over  distant  provinces  ; interposing  to  pro- 
tect society  from  anarchy;  going  forth  to  the  camp  of  Attila  to 
save  Rome  from  his  destroying  host,  and  endeavoring,  even 
though  with  but  partial  success,  to  shield  the  Romans  from 
Genseric  and  his  Vandal  army  : Gregory  I.,  exercising  his  pon- 
tifical rule  in  the  midst  of  political  tumult  and  disorder,  and 
sending  forth  missionaries  for  the  conquest  of  new  nations  to 
the  faith : Hildebrand,  insisting  on  the  right  of  the  church  to 
govern  itself  independently  of  lay  authority;  demanding  of 
king  as  well  as  priest  absolute  submission  ; sitting  for  days  in 
the  castle  of  Canossa,  while  an  emperor  stood  without  in  the 
court-yard  praying  for  admission:  Innocent  III.,  giving  away 
crowns,  and  despatching  his  legates  to  lay  kingdoms  under  the 
Interdict, — in  these  great  ecclesiastics,  the  leaders  and  rulers  of 
men,  the  old  Roman  dictators  and  proconsuls  seem  once  more 
to  have  clothed  themselves  in  flesh.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  from  an  early  day  the  bishops  of  Rome  found  it  more  nat- 
ural and  easy  to  assume  authority  for  the  reason  that  Rome  was 
their  abode.  It  had  been  a place  of  authority  with  which  no 
other  seat  of  power,  ancient  or  modern,  can  be  compared.  It 
seemed  to  be  only  right  and  natural  that  Rome  should  rule.  It 
was  an  association  that  affected  the  minds  of  the  incumbents  of 
the  Roman  See,  as  well  as  of  the  peoples  whose  allegiance  they 
claimed. 

2.  Closely  allied  to  the  quality  just  mentioned  is  what  we 
may  call  the  idea  of  imperialism.  How  easy  it  was  for  the 
Latin  mind  to  associate  this  idea  with  the  church!  To  unify 
the  church  by  combining  all  its  parts  in  a common  subjection  to 
Rome  was  a thought  natural  to  Roman  Christianity.  The  em- 
pire and  the  church  were  conceived  to  be  each  the  counterpart 
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of  the  other.  In  making  Rome  the  capital  of  the  empire,  God 
had  intended  that  it  should  be  the  metropolis  of  the  church. 
Peter  and  his  successors  were  to  be  to  the  ecclesiastical  common- 
wealth what  the  Caesars  had  been  to  the  civil.  The  emperors 
of  the  West  in  the  fifth  century  lent  their  aid  to  the  propagation 
and  practical  realization  of  this  idea.  When  everything  tended  to 
disintegration,  the  rulers  of  the  state  welcomed  the  unifying  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  “ Peace” — so 
runs  a law  of  Valentinian  III.,  in  445 — “ Peace  can  be  universally 
preserved  only  when  the  whole  church  acknowledges  its  ruler.” 
This  was  a policy  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  Byzantine 
princes  in  relation  to  the  Eastern  church,  whose  independence 
they  destroyed.  When  the  Western  empire  was  broken  up,  and 
while  it  was  so  curtailed  in  its  boundaries  as  to  embrace  only 
Germany  and  Italy,  the  outlying  countries,  long  accustomed  to 
the  idea  of  imperial  unity,  saw  no  substitute  for  it  except  the 
spiritual  rule  of  the  popes.  Roman  imperialism  contributed  in 
a variety  of  ways  to  engender  and  sustain  imperialism  in  the 
church. 

3.  The  most  conspicuous  among  the  features  of  the  Latin 
Church  which  it  inherited  from  old  Rome  was  the  legal  spirit. 
The  comparative  indifference  with  which  the  ancient  Latin 
Church  looked  on  the  controversies  in  speculative  divinity  which 
convulsed  the  East,  and  the  ardor  with  which  the  same  Latin 
Church  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  plunged  into  the  discus- 
sions pertaining  to  the  doctrines  of  sin,  of  free-will,  and  of  the 
operation  of  divine  grace,  have  often  been  pointed  out.  Mr. 
Maine  thinks  that  the  historians  of  the  church  have  come  near 
but  have  not  quite  hit  the  solution,  in  referring  this  phenomenon 
to  the  “ practical  ” character  of  the  Roman  mind.  The  reason  he 
declares  to  be  that,  “ in  passing  from  the  East  to  the  West,  theo- 
logical speculation  had  passed  from  a climate  of  Greek  meta- 
physics to  a climate  of  Roman  law.”  Yes;  but  what  created 
this  diversity  of  climates?  Was  it  not  an  ingrained  philosophi- 
cal turn  in  the  Greek  mind — “ the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom” — 
and  an  opposite  bent  of  the  Roman  mind,  which  is  properly  de- 
scribed by  the  epithet  “practical”?  Roman  politics,  Roman 
jurisprudence,  were  the  fruit  of  that  peculiar  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple which  created  the  atmosphere  of  which  Mr.  Maine  speaks, 
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and  which  the  historians  of  theology  have  by  no  means  over- 
looked. That  the  familiar  principles  and  problems  of  the  Roman 
law  affected  Latin  theology  there  is  no  question.  “Almost 
everybody  who  has  knowledge  enough  of  Roman  law  to  appre- 
ciate the  Roman  penal  system,  the  Roman  theory  of  the  obliga- 
tions established  by  contract  or  delict,  the  Roman  view  of 
debts  and  of  the  modes  of  incurring,  extinguishing,  and  trans- 
mitting them,  the  Roman  notion  of  the  continuance  of  individual 
existence  by  universal  succession,  may  be  trusted  to  say  whence 
arose  the  frame  of  mind  to  which  the  problems  of  Western 
theology  proved  so  congenial,  whence  came  the  phraseology 
in  which  these  problems  were  stated,  and  whence  the  descrip- 
tion of  reasoning  employed  in  their  solution.”1  The  Roman 
law  which  “ worked  itself  into  Western  thought”  was  not  the 
modern  civil  law,  but  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence  which 
“ may  be  partially  reproduced  from  the  Pandects  of  Justinian.” 
As  to  legal  phraseology,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  recurrence 
of  terms  from  this  source  in  the  first-  Latin  theological  writer  of 
prominence,  Tertullian,  who  had  been  a student  of  Roman  law 
and  forensic  eloquence  before  he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession. He  entitles  one  of  his  books  “ de  praescriptione  haere- 
ticorum.”  The  term  prcescriptio  was  a legal  word  signifying  a 
demurrer,  or  something  which  shut  a litigant  out  of  court  and 
closed  his  mouth.  The  fact  which  constitutes  the  prcescriptio , 
levelled  by  Tertullian  at  the  perverters  of  the  Gospel,  is  the 
tradition  of  the  apostles’  teaching  which  is  preserved  in  the 
churches.  That  the  churches,  so  recently  founded  by  the  apos- 
tles, knew  nothing  of  these  heretical  opinions  was  a bar  to  con- 
troversy, and  determined  the  case  at  once.  Tertullian  in  two 
other  treatises  introduces  the  legal  word  satisfactio  (or  the  cog- 
nate verb),  not  to  denote  the  atonement  of  Christ,  to  which  it 
was  afterwards  applied,  but  rather  as  a description  of  penance, 
or  of  the  self-imposed  manifestations  of  penitence.  In  fasting  a 
man  “ satisfies  God  ” by  denying  himself  food,  in  the  immoder- 
ate partaking  of  which  he  has  offended  him.3  It  is  seemly  for  a 
woman  to  clothe  herself  in  humble  attire,  that  by  every  garb  of 
satisfaction  ( satisfactionis ) she  may  expiate  the  ignominy  which 
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she  derives  from  Eve.1  In  following  down  the  stream  of  Latin 
theology,  from  Augustine  to  the  latest  of  the  schoolmen,  we 
might  trace  in  the  handling  of  such  topics  as  sin,  the  atone- 
ment, penance,  indulgences,  absolution,  the  silent  influence  of 
the  conceptions  which  Roman  jurisprudence  had  made  current. 
Augustine,  it  may  be  added,  was  in  his  whole  genius  and  train- 
ing a Latin  theologian.  It  is  true  that  he  was  fascinated  with 
Platonism.  But  he  knew  little  Greek.  He  received  his  training 
in  the  schools  of  rhetoric.  His  reading  was  mainly  in  the 
Roman  classics.  The  themes  on  which  his  mind  was  exercised 
were  those  which  we  have  pointed  out  as  chiefly  interesting  to 
the  Latin  mind.  The  word  “ Augustinism”  denotes  certain 
tenets  respecting  the  bondage  of  the  will  under  sin,  and  the 
operation  of  grace  in  delivering  it.  And  Augustine’s  influ- 
ence was  dominant  for  a thousand  years  in  the  Western  church. 
Apart  from  favorite  inquiries  in  theology,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  broadly  contrasted  with  the  Greek,  in  that  the  one 
has  aimed  more  at  the  regulation  of  the  life,  at  the  management 
of  the  individual  and  of  society,  while  the  other  has  been  mainly 
absorbed  in  maintaining  orthodoxy  of  dogma.  The  epithet 
“ orthodox,”  which  the  Greeks  proudly  assume,  is  significant  of 
the  spirit  of  their  communion.  To  order  the  conduct  of  men 
as  individuals,  to  sway  the  action  of  political  societies,  has  been 
ever  a leading  end  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Herein  it  shows 
itself  to  be  Roman. 

The  contrast  between  Latin  and  Teutonic  Christianity 
is  hardly  less  striking.  The  ideal  of  ancient  life,  Greek  as 
well  as  Roman,  recognized  everywhere  restraint.  Everything 
must  be  within  measure.  “ Nothing  too  much  ” — nihil  nimis — 
was  the  maxim  which  governed  the  creations  of  classical  liter- 
ature and  art.  Character  and  manners  were  subject  to  the  same- 
precept.  There  must  be  metes  and  bounds  to  all  products  of 
the  imagination.  Conduct  must  be  shaped  by  rules.  Espe- 
cially did  the  Roman  mind  insist  upon  rigidly  defining  Avhat  is 
to  be  done.  The  old  Roman  religion  was  punctilious,  formal, 
ritualistic.  Salvation  was  by  works.  Worship  must  be  carried 
forward  in  a prescribed  manner.  Each  god  must  have  his  due, 
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and  was  to  be.  decorously  honored.  The  Teutonic  mind  is 
spiritual,  full  of  aspiration,  chafing  under  the  yoke  of  rules  and 
forms.  We  see  the  Teutonic  genius  in  the  Gothic  architecture, 
and  in  Shakespeare.  The  principle  of  personal  independence — 
that  element  in  European  civilization — is  ascribed  by  Guizot 
and  other  historians  to  the  Germanic  influence.  The  ideal, 
spiritual  tendency  of  the  German  mind  appeared  in  the  mysti- 
cism of  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  which  was  the  soil 
from  which  the  Reformation  sprang  up.  Hegel  ascribes  the 
Reformation  to  the  “ alte  und  durch  und  durch  bewahrte  Innig- 
keit  des  deutschen  Volkes,” 1 which  was  not  satisfied  to  approach 
God  by  proxy,  or  put  religion  outside  of  the  soul,  in  sacraments 
and  ceremonies,  or  make  the  vote  of  a council  of  priests  the 
criterion  of  truth.  The  Teutonic  mind  revolted  against  the 
legalism  which  entered  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  Latin 
theology,  and  it  craved  an  immediate  access  to  the  heavenly 
good  offered  in  the  Gospel.  Personal  communion  with  God, 
founded  on  the  free  forgiveness  of  sin — the  intimate  commu- 
nion of  a child  with  a father — could  alone  meet  the  deep  want  of 
the  spirit.  Hence  when  the  banner  of  Protestantism  was  un- 
furled, the  Germanic  peoples,  one  after  another,  with  alacrity 
ranged  themselves  under  it. 

From  these  general  characteristics  of  the  Latin  Church,  in 
which  the  old  Roman  leaven  discovers  itself,  let  us  turn  to  con- 
sider certain  more  definite  traces  of  assimilation  to  that  ancient 
paganism  which  Christianity  supplanted. 

I.  The  sort  of  polytheism  introduced  through  the  cultus  of 
angels  and  of  saints.  Angelic  beings,  good  and  evil,  were  a 
prominent  element  in  the  current  Jewish  theology  when  the  Gos- 
pel was  first  preached.  Their  existence  and  agency  are  recog- 
nized in  the  New  Testament.  But  in  the  early  church  they 
came  to  hold  a much  more  conspicuous  place  in  the  thoughts 
of  Christians.  Individuals,  as  well  as  nations,  had  each  his 
tutelary  angel,  who  watched  over  him.  Sometimes  it  was  held 
that  each  person  is  attended  by  two  spirits,  one  bad  and  the 
other  good.  The  strict  monotheism  with  which  Christians  were 
so  thoroughly  imbued  at  first,  and  the  express  prohibitions  of 
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the  New  Testament,  long  prevented  them  from  addressing 
supplications  to  those  invisible  guardians.  Ambrose,  in  the 
fourth  century,  is  the  first  author  quoted  as  countenancing  this 
practice.  “ Obsecrandi  sunt  angeli,  qui  nobis  ad  praesidium 
dati  sunt,”  are  his  words.  The  meaning  is  simply  that  angels 
are  to  be  invoked  to  intercede  for  us.  It  was  held  that  they 
carry  the  prayers  of  the  disciple  up  to  God.  Hence  it  was  natu- 
ral that  they,  being  within  hearing,  should  be  asked  to  inter- 
cede. But  this  perilous  sort  of  intercourse  with  supernatural 
companions  not  divine  did  not  stop  at  this  point.  Gradually 
angels  came  to  be  themselves  the  objects  of  homage  and  of  a 
species  of  worship  which,  however,  was  theoretically  distin- 
guished from  that  due  to  God  and  to  Christ.  The  custom 
spread  of  appealing  to  them  for  other  benefits  than  mere  inter- 
cession. To  this  host  of  secondary,  inferior  divinities,  close  at 
hand  to  hear  prayer  and  to  bestow  blessings,  there  were  added 
a throng  of  martyrs  and  saints.  The  sanctity  of  martyrs  caused 
their  intercessory  prayers,  while  they  were  alive,  to  be  highly 
prized.  The  practice  of  appealing  to  them  after  their  death, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  their  mortal  remains,  where  it  was 
imagined  that  their  spirits  lingered,  easily  gained  a foothold. 
It  was  natural  to  look  to  these  departed  worthies  for  other  good 
offices ; and  so  martyr-worship  grew  up  by  the  side  of  angel- 
worship.  Then  there  were  eminent  saints  who  had  died  a 
natural  death — holy  monks,  for  example — and  to  these  supplica- 
tions might  with  equal  reason  be  directed.  The  indefinite 
fraternal  remembrance  of  departed  saints  in  the  prayers  con- 
nected with  the  Eucharist  gradually  transformed  itself  into  a 
species  of  worship  of  them.  Prayers  were  offered  to  them 
instead  of  for  them. 

These  beliefs  and  practices  approximated  Christianity  to  the 
contemporaneous  heathenism,  which  tended  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  unity,  and  reduced  the  gods  of  the  Pantheon  to  the 
rank  of  subordinates  and  instruments  of  the  Supreme  Power. 
Plutarch  had  ascribed  much  that  was  offensive  in  the  old 
mythology  to  demons — inferior  beings.  The  gods  of  the 
heathen  were  admitted  even  by  Christians  really  to  exist,  but 
were  considered  to  be  evil,  to  be  demons  in  the  bad  sense  of 
the  term.  The  worship  of  heroes  and  the  deification  of  the 
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emperors  furnished  human  objects  of  heathen  devotion.  A 
heathen  of  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  century  had  only  to  substitute 
angels  for  the  old  subordinate  divinities,  the  worship  of  martyrs 
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and  saints  for  the  adoration  of  heroes,  and  of  emperors  whom, 
after  they  had  abjured  the  old  paganism,  it  was  awkward  to 
deify.  He  had  before  believed  in  his  protecting  genius,  who 
was  honored  on  birthdays  and  might  be  invoked  in  any  emer- 
gency. The  attendant  spirit  he  had  only  to  christen  as  a 
guardian  angel.  Not  that  Christian  worship  sank  down  to  the 
level  of  the  former  idolatry.  The  Christian  doctrine  respecting 
God,  his  exalted  nature,  and  his  holy  attributes  might  be 
obscured,  and  in  a degree  imperilled  ; yet  that  doctrine  con- 
tinued to  be  taught.  Nevertheless  the  heathen  mind  could  find 
in  the  Christian  system  the  counterpart  of  what  it  had  cher- 
ished. This  facilitated  the  transition  from  one  system  to  an- 
other. And  this  resemblance  was  due,  to  a considerable  extent, 
to  the  silent  influence  of  paganism  on  the  church. 

2.  The  localizing  of  worship.  The  feeling  that  God  dwell- 
eth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  that  neither  to  Mt.  Geri- 
zim  nor  to  the  Sanctuary  of  Jerusalem  is  the  worshipper 
obliged  to  resort,  but  that  the  real  temple  is  the  human  soul,  was 
very  much  qualified  after  the  church  emerged  from  the  age  of 
persecution,  came  forth  from  the  catacombs,  found  it  safe  to 
erect  costly  edifices,  and  began  to  vie  with  the  heathen  in  seeking 
for  pomp  and  impressiveness  in  the  services  of  religion.  Under 
the  Christian  emperors  heathen  temples  in  many  instances  were 
handed  over  to  Christians.  In  the  interval  between  Valerian 
and  Diocletian,  while  there  was  rest  from  persecution,  splendid 
edifices  were  built  for  Christian  worship.  The  last  great  perse- 
cution, that  under  Diocletian,  was  signalized  in  its  beginning  by 
the  destruction  of  one  of  them,  the  church  at  Nicomedia.  A 
mysterious  sanctity  gradually  attached  itself  to  these  places  of 
worship.  In  the  fourth  century  the  names  of  saints  came  to  be 
connected  with  them ; not  at  first  under  the  idea  that  the 
churches  were  consecrated  to  them,  but  the  saint  whose  name 
was  affixed  to  the  edifice  was  looked  upon  as  a special  patron 
and  protector.  It  was  not  very  long,  however,  before  the 
church  became  a shrine  for  the  cultus  of  the  saint  whose  name 
it  bore,  and  before  churches  came  to  be  dedicated  to  these 
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human  objects  of  religious  veneration.  The  graves  of  martyrs 
collected  about  them  assemblies  for  religious  worship,  especially 
on  the  anniversaries  of  their  death.  Churches  and  altars  were 
reared  over  their  remains.  The  bodies  of  departed  saints  were 
deposited  in  churches.  Special  efficacy  was  attributed  to  the 
devotions  practised  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  relics.  It  was 
an  old  pagan  tenet  that  cities  and  countries  were  blessed  and 
protected  by  the  relics  of  fallen  heroes.  Cities  in  Greece  had 
been  built  over  the  graves  of  their  founders,  and  worship  had 
been  rendered  to  them.  The  superstitious  belief  in  the  continu- 
ance of  miracles  served  to  surround  the  hallowed  centres  of 
worship  with  a constantly  increasing  sacredness. 

3.  In  hardly  any  particular  was  the  deviation  of  the  Latin 
from  the  primitive  church  more  signal  than  in  the  introduction 
of  images  and  pictures  as  instruments  and  objects  of  devotion. 
An  intense  antipathy  to  everything  of  this  sort  had  been  de- 
rived by  the  gentile  converts  to  Christianity  from  their  Jewish 
brethren.  As  late  as  the  close  of  the  second  century,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  speaks  in  condemnation  of  the  art  of  painting  alto- 
gether. Tertullian  reproaches  Hermogenes  with  being  a painter. 
Whether  Tertullian  objected  to  the  art  as  being  in  itself  decep- 
tive, as  the  same  zealous  father  denounces  the  masks  worn  by 
actors  for  the  reason  that  they  partake  of  fraud,  or  whether 
his  objection  is  grounded  on  the  circumstance  that  the  heretical 
artist  made  pictures  for  heathen  worship,  is  not  clear.  The 
dates  when  pictorial  representations  of  a religious  sort  were 
first  introduced  among  Christians  it  is  not  easy  precisely  to 
determine.  A very  important  source  of  knowledge  on  this 
whole  subject  is  the  catacombs.  But  here  the  dates  are  quite 
uncertain.  De  Rossi  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  differ  very  widely 
from  one  another  in  their  judgments  on  this  point.  Paintings 
which  De  Rossi  considers  to  be  early  Mr.  Parker  would  place  at 
a much  later  date.  The  main  difficulty  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  pictures  in  these  subterranean  burial-places  were  sub- 
jected to  a process  of  restoration  in  the  sixth  century  and 
afterwards,  by  which  the  characteristics  indicative  of  the  time  of 
their  origin  were  very  much  obliterated. 

The  first  pictures  were  symbols — as  the  dove,  the  anchor,  the 
shepherd  with  a lamb  on  his  shoulder — which  were  substituted 
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on  goblets  and  seal-rings,  and  on  sepulchral  inscriptions,  for 
mythological  representations  in  vogue  among  the  heathen. 
Especially  the  cross,  the  most  common  token  among  Christians, 
by  which  both  the  Saviour’s  death  and  the  humility  of  the 
Christian  profession  were  called  to  mind,  was  frequently  de- 
picted. Following  upon  this  class  of  paintings  were  historical 
pictures  of  Scriptural  events,  such  as  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
under  which,  beyond  the  interest  in  the  subject  itself,  was  dis- 
cerned a type  of  the  suffering  of  Jesus.  Then  followed  the  por- 
traiture of  apostles  and  saints.  It  was  long  before  any  repre- 
sentation even  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was  permitted,  and 
longer  still  before  his  picture  was  allowed  in  churches.  Con- 
stants, the  sister  of  Constantine,  sent  to  Eusebius  a request 
that  she  might  have  an  image  of  Jesus.  In  denying  diis  request, 
Eusebius  says : “ Hast  thou  ever  seen  such  a thing  in  a church 
thyself,  or  heard  of  it  from  another?  Have  not  such  things 
been  banished  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  driven  far  off 
out  of  the  churches  ?”  Constantia  died  in  354.  Images  of  Jesus, 
whether  pictorial  or  in  sculpture,  were  first  used  by  heretical 
sects  like  the  Carpocratians.  Under  Leo  I.  (440-461)  the  image 
of  Christ  is  first  heard  of  in  a Roman  church.  For  several  cen- 
turies church  teachers  forbade  homage  of  whatever  kind  to  be 
offered  to  pictures.  Augustine  discountenances  the  practice  of 
worshipping  an  image,  and  of  praying  with  one’s  eyes  fixed 
upon  it.  The  Synod  of  Elvira  in  305  or  306,  in  the  36th  canon, 
expressly  forbids  the  introduction  of  pictures  into  churches,  and 
the  paying  of  homage  to  them.  The  language  of  the  council 
excludes  that  qualified  sort  of  worship  which  the  Latin  Church 
afterwards  sanctioned.  “ Ne  quid  cclitur  et  adoratur”  is  the 
phrase.'  But  after  the  fourth  century  the  custom  spread  of 
depicting  apostles,  martyrs,  and  other  individuals  of  high 
repute  for  their  sanctity,  or  renowned  for  their  beneficence,  upon 
the  walls  of  churches.  Augustine  allows  that  they  were  often 
worshipped  by  the  illiterate.  When  paganism  ceased  to  be 
feared  as  a dangerous  foe,  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  practices  of  i 
this  kind  lost  its  force.  Roman  Catholic  scholars  apologize  for 
this  innovation  on  the  very  ground  that  when  the  power  of 

1 See  Hefele’s  “History  of  Councils,”  vol.  i.  Hefele  evidently  adopts  the 
interpretation  given  above. 
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heathenism  was  broken,  it  was  no  longer  needful  to  exclude  the 
visible  auxiliaries  of  Christian  worship.  It  seems  to  be  forgot- 
ten that  these  auxiliaries  involved  a revival  of  paganism  in  an- 
other form.  It  should  be  added  that,  in  the  fifth  century, 
images  of  Christ  and  of  the  Madonna  became  common.  It 
was  in  the  mediaeval  era  of  the  Latin  Church,  however,  that  the 
devotional  use  of  images  and  pictures  reached  its  height  and 
engendered  the  worst  abuses. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  heathen  were  in  the  habit  of 
kissing  the  images-  of  their  objects  of  worship,  as  is  now  the 
custom  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  especially  in  southern 
Europe.  Cicero  states  that  the  mouth  and  chin  of  the  image  of 
Hercules  at  Agrigentum  were  in  this  way  worn  smooth  by  the 
lips  of  devotees.  Lucretius  adverts  to  the  fact  that  the  hands 
of  pagan  statues  were  worn  down  and  polished  by  the  kisses  of 
those  who  passed  by.  The  same  effect  was  produced  that  we 
see  now  on  the  toe  of  the  statue  of  St.  Peter. 

4.  The  multiplying  of  festivals,  including  the  substitution  of 
heathen  for  Christian  celebrations.  Under  the  old  heathenism, 
there  were  numerous  festal  days  in  honor  of  the  various  deities 
whose  gifts  were  to  be  acknowledged  and  whose  disfavor  was  to 
be  deprecated.  These,  as  we  learn  from  the  Roman  writers, 
were  a serious  draught  upon  the  time  of  working  people,  and 
harmfully  interrupted  the  labors  of  agriculture.  Among  Chris- 
tians, in  the  first  three  centuries,  there  were  but  few  festivals. 
Origen,  in  his  book  against  Celsus,  written  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life — he  died  in  254 — makes  mention  of  only  three  : the  Para- 
sceve  (or  Preparation),  the  Passover,  and  the  feast  of  Pentecost. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  near  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
speaks  of  Epiphany  as  a festival  of  the  heretical  Basilidians;  and 
he  clearly  implies  that  there  existed  no  commemoration  of  the 
nativity  of  Jesus.  Towards  the  end  of  the  third  century,  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany  established  itself  in  the  Eastern  church, 
but  not  until  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  did  it  spread 
in  the  West,  where  its  significance  was  changed.  It  is  first  heard 
of  in  the  West  in  360.  Christmas,  on  the  contrary,  a festival  of 
Western  origin,  was  not  celebrated  as  a festival  separate  from 
Epiphany,  in  Antioch,  until  the  year  376.  Chrysostom,  in  a 
sermon  delivered  on  the  25th  of  December,  386,  states  that  it 
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had  existed  there  for  ten  years.  We  find  it  fully  established  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  its  origin  as  a 
distinct  festival  was  probably  not  very  long  before.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  close  of  the  year  there  had  existed  a series  of 
heathen  festivals  into  which  the  Romans  entered  with  extreme 
delight.  First  were  the  Saturnalia,  the  jubilee  of  Saturn  or 
Kronos,  which  marked  the  close  of  farm-work  for  the  year, 
when  the  reins  were  given  to  merriment,  when  slaves  could 
put  on  the  clothes  of  gentlemen,  and  wear  the  badge  of  freemen, 
and  sit  at  a banquet,  being  waited  on  by  their  masters.  Then 
came  the  Sigillaria  (on  the  21st  and  22d  of  December),  when  the 
streets  were  thronged,  gifts  interchanged  among  friends,  wax- 
tapers  being  given  by  the  humble  to  superiors,  and  when  many 
sports  were  allowed  which  resembled  those  of  Christmas  in  our 
times  or  of  a Roman  carnival.  Miniature  images  of  the  gods 
and  all  sorts  of  presents  were  given  to  the  young.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  Brumalia — from  Bruma,  the  shortest  day — in  honor  of 
the  sun,  and  connected  with  the  Persian  sun-god,  Mithras, 
whose  cultus  had  been  brought  to  Rome  under  Domitian  and 
Trajan.  This  festival — dies  natalis  invicti  soils — after  the  syn- 
chronous festival  of  Christmas  was  established,  continued,  as 
Augustine  informs  us,  to  tempt  away  Christians  to  a participa- 
tion in  its  heathen  observances.  Leo  I.  complains  that  the  cus- 
tom of  paying  religious  homage  to  the  sun  still  lingered  among 
many  Christians.  Even  among  the  Greeks,  as  late  as  691,  a 
council — the  second  Trullan — found  it  necessary  to  prohibit 
Christians  from  taking  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Brumalia. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  one  motive  for  fixing  the  Christmas 
festival  just  at  that  time  was  to  shield  weak  Christians  from  the 
seductive  influence  of  the  pagan  and  often  unseemly  festivities 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  In  justice  to  the  church, 
it  should  be  said,  however,  that,  generally  speaking,  where  there 
were  heathen  festivals  which  led  to  riotous  excess,  the  season  of 
their  occurrence  would  be  set  apart  for  prayer  and  penitence. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  New  Year’s  Festival  of  the  heathen, 
the  Calcnd<z  Januarice,  which  was  a scene  of  revelry.  The  fes- 
tival of  Christ’s  circumcision  was  transferred  to  the  New  Year — 
a festival  utterly  diverse  in  its  origin  and  spirit  from  the  bois< 
terous  heathen  celebration  occurring  at  the  same  time.  The 
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principal  abuses  in  the  church  arose  from  the  habit  of  commem- 
orating martyrs  and  saints,  the  list  of  whom  grew  into  an  exten- 
sive catalogue.  The  Romans  regarded  the  manes  of  their 
ancestors  as  in  some  sense  divine.  They  presented  to  them  not 
only  sacrifices  but  other  gifts,  such  as  wine,  milk,  and  garlands 
of  flowers.  They  carried  food  to  their  sepulchres  for  the  use  of 
the  dead.  These  banquets  the  Christians  imitated  by  preparing 
feasts  at  the  graves  of  the  saints,  of  which  these  invisible  beings 
were  invited  to  partake.  The  little  burial-chapels  in  the  cata- 
combs were  places  for  the  friends  of  the  departed  to  meet  in. 
There  was  sometimes  a close  parody  of  heathen  myths  and  of 
the  superstitions  that  grew  out  of  them.  On  the  15th  of  July 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  pays  honor  to  Phocas,  the  patron- 
saint  of  sailors,  who  took  the  place  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the 
Christian  mythology.  He  was  said  to  have  been  a gardener  at 
Sinope,  and  to  have  been  put  to  death,  under  Diocletian,  in  303. 
He  was  made  the  guardian  saint  of  all  who  prosecuted  voyages. 
Seamen  sang  songs  in  his  praise.  A place  was  set  for  him  as 
an  invisible  guest  at  the  table  on  shipboard,  and  on  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  vessel  in  port  his  portion  of  its  earnings  was  given 
to  the  poor.  In  this  last  act  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
was  manifest,  connected  though  it  was  with  superstitious  fancies. 
Let  the  amount  of  direct  heathen  influence  in  giving  rise  to  the 
commemorations  of  the  church  be  estimated  as  it  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pagans  found  in  the  multiplied  Chris- 
tian festivals  a welcome  surrogate  for  those  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  give  up. 

5.  A great  variety  of  customs  and  ceremonies,  resembling 
those  familiar  to  the  heathen,  but  not  included  under  the  fore- 
going topics,  were  early  adopted  by  the  church.  Votive  offer- 
ings are  deserving  of  special  mention.  Heathen  temples,  espe- 
cially the  temples  of  Aesculapius,  were  hung  with  gifts,  left  as 
tokens  of  gratitude  for  deliverance  from  sickness,  accident,  or 
some  other  kind  of  trouble.  The  Virgin  and  the  saints  were 
honored  in  a similar  way ; and  Christian  churches  exhibited,  like 
the  heathen  sanctuaries,  images  of  fingers,  legs,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body  made  of  silver  or  some  other  substance,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  offerings  betokening  thankfulness  for  rescue 
from  suffering  or  danger.  There  were  shrines  where  each  par- 
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ticular  disorder  was  supposed  to  be  miraculously  healed  by 
some  special  saint  who  made  the  victims  of  it  the  objects  of  his 
benevolent  care.  This  was  one  of  the  occasions  of  the  pilgrim- 
ages which,  having  been  a heathen,  now  became  a Christian 
usage.  The  pagans  had  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the 
temples  of  /Esculapius,  or  Isis,  or  Serapis,  in  order  that  the  god 
might  teach  them  in  their  dreams  in  the  night-time  how  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  diseases.  So  Christians  betook  themselves 
to  their  churches,  to  the  end  that  the  saint  whose  image  was 
enshrined  within  them  might,  in  like  manner,  inform  them  in 
their  slumber  how  to  regain  their  health.  The  introduction  of 
incense  among  the  ceremonies  of  worship  is  a curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  incoming  of  heathen  innovations.  The  fathers  of 
the  second  century,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, contrast  the  worship  of  Christians  in  this  particular  with 
that  of  the  heathen.  “ The  Creator,”  says  Athenagoras,  “ does 
not  require  blood,  nor  smoke,  nor  the  sweet  smell  of  flowers,  nor 
incense."  Tertullian  says:  “ We  buy  no  frankincense  we  offer 
“ not  one  pennyworth  of  the  grains  of  frankincense.”  Clement 
says  that  the  perfume  from  the  altar  is  “ holy  prayer.”  The 
fathers  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  give  the  same  testi- 
mony. Arnobius  (a.D.  298)  speaks  of  the  use  of  incense  even 
among  the  heathen  as  a modern  thing,  and  infers  from  this  cir- 
cumstance alone  that  it  is  offered  vainly  and  to  no  purpose.  In 
the  same  spirit  write  Lactantius  (a.D.  303)  and  even  Augus- 
tine (a.D.  396).  The  great  Latin  father  approves  of  the  state- 
ment which  he  quotes,  that  “ frankincense  and  other  perfumes 
ought  not  to  be  offered  at  the  sacrifice  of  God.”  It  was  not 
until  the  sixth,  or  late  in  the  fifth  century,  that  incense  was 
used  in  the  ritual.  It  was  brought  into  the  church  first  merely 
as  a disinfectant,  to  sweeten  and,  as  was  thought,  to  purify  the 
air.  Tertullian  refers  to  this  use  of  it.  Pseudo-Dionysius,  early 
in  the  sixth  century,  is  the  first  writer  who  adverts  to  incense  as 
a part  of  Christian  worship.  He  speaks  of  the  priest  censing 
the  altar,  and  then  going  over  “ the  whole  circuit  of  the  sacred 
place.”1  Of  course  the  precedent  of  the  ancient  Jewish  worship 
could  be  pleaded  in  support  of  the  new  practice.  Thus  it  was 

1 The  passages  on  this  subject  are  collected  by  Bingham  (B.  VIII.  c.  vi.  § 21) 
and  in  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiquities. 
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the  accident  of  the  use  of  perfume  for  the  homely  practical  end 
of  expelling  bad  odors  that  brought  it  into  Christian  sanctuaries 
as  an  instrument  of  worship.  One  is  reminded  of  the  fact  that, 
several  centuries  later,  it  was  the  frequent  accidental  spilling  of 
drops  of  wine  at  the  Eucharist  that  first  led  to  the  withholding 
of  the  cup  from  the  laity.  Circumstances  in  themselves  trifling 
have  led  to  grave  transformations  in  the  ritual,  and  indirectly  in 
the  doctrine,  of  the  church.  After  the  censer  was  adopted  as  a 
utensil  of  devotion,  the  Christian  priest  pacing  before  the  altar, 
attended  by  the  thurifer  with  the  swinging  thurible  in  his  hand, 
presented  an  almost  exact  image  of  what  had  been  familiar  to 
the  eyes  of  visitors  to  heathen  temples.  The  spectacle  was  one 
which  the  early  Christians,  had  they  been  present  to  witness  it, 
would  have  beheld  with  astonishment  and  reprobation,  and  one 
which  the  heathen,  on  the  other  hand,  of  an  earlier  day  would 
have  recognized  as  closely  resembling  a rite  of  their  own.  A 
heathen  in  the  fifth  century  who  should  cross  the  threshold  of  a 
Christian  church  would  observe  much  in  the  exterior  arrange- 
ments of  the  building  and  of  the  service  that  would  tend  to 
make  him  feel  at  home.  He  would  find  much  to  remind  him 
of  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  bred.  The  very  edifice 
might  have  once  been  a temple  of  pagan  worship.  Now  it  wore 
the  name  of  that  one  of  the  host  of  invisible  beings  to  whom  it 
was  specially  sacred,  and  to  whom  supplications  might  be 
addressed  with  marked  efficacy  within  its  walls.  All  around 
there  might  not  improbably  be  seen  votive  gifts — donaria — like 
those  which  the  heathen  had  been  wont  to  see  in  his  own  sanc- 
tuaries. There  was  an  altar  with  lamps  burning  near  it,  and 
with  priests,  in  their  official  garb,  standing  before  it ; there  were 
genuflexions  and  processions,  all  stamped  with  a likeness  to 
familiar  parts  of  the  heathen  ritual.  It  is  true  that  there  were 
no  bloody  offerings,  and  that  transubstantiation  had  not  come 
to  be  an  article  of  Christian  belief ; but  the  Eucharist  was  called 
a sacrifice,  and  was  invested  with  an  atmosphere  of  awe  and 
mystery. 

It  would  be  a rash,  unauthorized  inference  that  the  church 
in  the  last  half  of  the  patristic  period,  or  that  the  mediaeval 
church  in  which  excrescences,  like  those  referred  to,  increased  in 
number  and  volume,  was  nothing  better  than  heathen.  In 
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the  constitution,  creed,  ceremonial,  of  the  church  after  Constan- 
tine, truth  and  error,  good  and  evil,  were  strangely,  almost 
indissolubly,  mixed.  To  call  it  a mere  baptized  paganism  is  to 
ignore  the  principle  of  life  that  ever  inhered  in  it.  The  truth  of 
redemption  through  Christ,  with  the  facts  presupposed  and  in- 
cluded in  it,  however  that  truth  may  have  been  mingled  with 
erroneous  fancies  and  overlaid  with  cumbrous  ceremonies,  still 
constituted  the  life-blood  of  Christianity. 

A question  that  may  occur  to  the  reader  of  the  foregoing 
pages  is  this:  If  Latin  Christianity  has  thus  proved  itself 
congenial  to  the  Latin  nations,  are  they  likely  to  be  satisfied 
with  Protestantism  in  its  present  shape?  Is  it  to  be  expected 
that  the  nations  of  southern  Europe  will  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  system  of  worship  which  has  proved  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ples of  German  extraction?  This  opens  up  the  question  of 
symbolism  in  religion.  No  one  can  escape  from  symbolism  al- 
together. The  strictest  Puritan  kneels  in  prayer,  and  the  act  of 
kneeling  not  only  expresses,  but  also  facilitates,  the  inward 
prostration  of  the  spirit.  It  is  the  form,  the  visible  embodiment, 
the  material  investiture,  of  the  spiritual  act.  Even  the  Quaker 
at  his  meeting,  in  his  sober  mien,  his  quiet,  expectant  attitude, 
expresses  that  waiting  for  the  silent  coming  of  the  Spirit  which 
is  the  posture  of  his  mind.  Whoever  bows  or  shakes  hands 
with  a friend,  or  embraces  him,  indulges  in  symbolism.  A ges- 
ture is  a symbol.  It  expresses  an  emotion,  or  a volition,  or  an 
intellectual  act.  It  is  the  living  counterpart  of  the  mental  move- 
ment. Body  and  soul  are  so  intimately  connected  that  a sym- 
pathetic physical  action  spontaneously  accompanies  the  action 
of  the  soul,  and  all  the  more  when  the  soul  is  deeply  moved. 
There  is  a ritual  of  etiquette,  of  friendship,  of  social  intercourse, 
as  well  as  of  religion.  The  manners  of  a gentleman  or  of  a lady 
are  symbolical  of  refined  feelings,  of  self-respect,  and  of  regard 
for  others,  even  in  little  things.  Manners  are  a language.  The 
feeling  bodies  itself  forth  instinctively  in  outward  acts  ; and  cul- 
tivation here,  as  elsewhere,  is  not  artifice,  but  the  perfecting  of 
nature.  Symbolism  is  more  natural  and  more  grateful,  more  of 
a necessity  of  the  spirit,  as  one  may  say,  to  one  individual  than 
to  another.  One  person  would  feel  himself  cramped  if  this 
mode  of  expressing  thought  and  emotion  were  confined  within 
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the  limits  which  another  has  no  impulse  to  overpass.  In  differ- 
ent stages  of  culture  there  is  a difference  in  the  degree  of  satis- 
faction yielded  by  symbols.  The  pageants  of  the  middle  ages 
no  longer  interest  the  European  mind  as  they  once  did.  Medi- 
aeval ceremonies,  which  are  still  observed  in  connection  with 
courts  and  royalty,  strike  one  as  curious  relics  of  a by-gone  time. 
They  may  seem  puerile,  and  they  may  be  in  reality  puerile— 
that  is,  they  may  have  been  the  offshoot  of  a time  when  there 
was  a disproportionate  liveliness  of  emotion  and  fancy,  such  as 
belongs  to  children.  It  is  true  evidently  of  certain  branches  of 
the  human  race  that  gesture,  pantomime,  all  that  falls  under  the 
head  of  symbolical  expression,  form,  and  ceremony,  are  far  more 
congenial — We  might  say  indispensable— than  is  true  of  peoples 
of  a more  reserved  temperament.  The  vivacious  manners  of 
the  Frenchman,  and  the  more  stiff  and  stolid  ways  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, have  always  been  to  each  the  source  of  mutual  diver- 
sion. The  southern  European  nations  are  by  nature  more 
ritualistic  than  the  northern.  The  altered  skies,  the  sunny  land- 
scape, the  peculiar  fruits  and  flowers,  are  not  more  characteristic 
of  the  south  than  is  the  love  of  music  and  song,  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  of  brilliant  dress  and  ceremony,  and  of  expressive 
tones  and  gestures.  Worship  is  naturally  affected  by  this  diver- 
sity of  temperament.  A New  England  Puritan  thinks  it  natural 
to  clothe  himself  in  black  in  token  of  grief  for  a lost  friend,  and 
to  march  in  a procession  on  the  fourth  of  July.  But  he  finds  it 
more  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  should  be  inclined  to  carry 
an  analogous  symbolism  into  the  services  of  religion.  Now  the 
exact  limits  of  that  symbolism  in  worship  which  is  allowable 
under  the  Gospel  do  not  admit  of  mathematical  definition. 
There  is  no  prescribed,  unbending  code  in  the  New  Testament 
on  this  subject.  The  Saviour  and  the  apostles  preached  often 
in  the  open  air.  They  wore  no  official  garments.  Probably  no 
one  at  present  thinks  that  the  cloak  which  Paul  left  at  Troas 
was  a surplice;  or  that,  if  it  had  been,  he  would  have  suspended 
his  work  as  a minister  to  wait  for  its  arrival.  Everything  in  the 
services  of  the  primitive  church  was  plain  and  simple.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  no  law  laid  down  in  reference  to  these 
matters.  There  are  certain  principles,  however,  to  which  the 
church  is  bound  to  adhere  in  all  the  arrangements  of  worship. 
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First,  the  symbol  must  be  significant  of  a truth,  and  not  of  an 
error.  The  rite  speaks  to  the  observer,  and  the  language  which 
it  utters  must  be  true.  An  erroneous  doctrine  which  has  clothed 
itself  in  symbol  can  be  subverted  only  by  abolishing  the  forms 
in  which  it  is  invested.  Secondly,  the  symbol  must  be  immedi- 
ately intelligible.  It  must  conform  to  the  rules  of  allegorical 
art.  If  it  fail  to  do  this,  it  is  obnoxious  from  an  aesthetic  point 
of  view.  Still  more  obnoxious  is  it  from  a religious  point  of 
view;  for  it  becomes  then  an  opaque  glass.  It  is  a mirror  in 
which  nothing  is  reflected.  It  is  a fossil  from  which  the  life  is 
gone.  It  is  a word  in  an  unknown  tongue.  The  observance  of 
unmeaning  rites  is  a mechanical  sort  of  devotion,  equally  dishon- 
orable to  God,  who  will  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
and  to  the  soul,  which  is  belittled  by  the  exercise  of  a blind, 
stupid  homage,  which  is  kept  up  in  deference  to  authority  or 
from  mere  force  of  habit.  The  symbolical  act  or  object  must 
tell  its  own  tale  at  once,  and  must  continue  to  do  so,  or  it  is 
worse  than  useless ; for  a rational  being  is  harmed  by  the  per- 
formance of  irrational  acts.  Such  acts  are  doubly  mischievous 
when  they  come  to  be  regarded  as  meritorious,  and  to  be 
made  a substitute,  as  to  some  extent  they  are  very  likely  to 
be,  for  faith,  love,  and  charity,  and  for  good  deeds  springing 
from  them.  Formalism  is  the  enthronement  of  rites  in  the 
place  that  belongs  to  the  feelings  and  purposes  of  the  heart. 
External  observances  are  made  by  the  formalist  an  end  and  not 
a means.  They  are  valued  for  their  own  sake.  If  they  do  not 
supplant  the  dedication  of  the  heart,  which  is  the  “ reasonable” 
— that  is,  the  natural  or  spiritual — service  to  be  rendered  to  God 
by  a Christian,  they  are  placed  on  a level  with  it,  and  thus  de- 
prive it  of  the  supreme  place  that  of  right  belongs  to  it.  “ Obe- 
dience is  better  than  sacrifice.”  Rites  that  are  devoid  of  mean- 
ing are  an  offence.  Formalism  in  religion  is  like  artificial, 
affected  manners  in  social  life.  They  tend  to  stifle  true,  cordial 
feeling.  Honest  minds  break  through  such  barriers,  and  may 
be  led  by  the  energy  of  their  protest  to  fall  into  loose  and  blunt 
ways,  which  are  preferable  to  a hollow  and  unmeaning  courtesy. 
Thirdly,  all  visible  representations  of  the  invisible  God  are 
irreverent  in  their  nature.  The  law  of  the  Old  Testament  on 
this  subject  was  given  to  prevent  idolatry.  It  was  one  great  ob- 
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ject,  moreover,  to  educate  the  souls  of  men  to  the  exercise  of 
faith  in  realities  which  belong  to  an  order  higher  than  that  of 
the  visible  world.  This  design  is  defeated  when  the  Deity  is  de- 
picted in  human  form,  and  the  august  mystery  of  his  being 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  his  creatures.  In  the  ancient 
church,  representations  of  God  the  Father,  and  any  other  than 
symbolical  representations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  rigidly  ex- 
cluded. The  inveterate  tendency,  especially  of  the  uneducated 
mind,  to  identify  the  image  with  the  being  whom  it  is  intended 
to  represent  is  a sufficient  reason  why  images  of  Jesus  should 
not  be  used  as  auxiliaries  in  worship.  It  is  legitimate  for 
the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  to  give  form  to  the  ideals  of 
Christ  which  the  study  of  his  human  life  inspires.  An  elevating 
influence  may  go  forth  from  these  creations  of  art.  The  Christ 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  study  for  the  painting  of  the  Last 
Supper,  with  the  deep  but  patient  sorrow  that  is  stamped  upon 
the  countenance,  gives  new  vividness  to  our  conception  of  the 
“ Man  of  sorrows.”  He  must  be  an  iconoclast  indeed  who  would 
blot  out  of  existence  the  descent  from  the  cross  as  depicted  in 
all  its  terrible  reality  by  the  pencil  of  Rubens.  But  such  crea- 
tions of  art  are  not  to  be  made  the  objects  of  worship,  and 
worshippers  cannot  look  to  them  in  prayer  without  the  risk  of 
confounding  the  unseen  exalted  One  with  the  imaginary  por- 
trait of  him  that  is  spread  upon  the  canvas.  Fourthly,  the 
multiplying  of  symbols  beyond  a limit,  which,  of  course,  cannot 
be  precisely  defined,  is  evil  in  its  influence.  Crutches  are  good 
to  support  the  weak,  but  are  of  no  benefit  if  they  supersede  the 
natural  use  of  the  muscles.  Pictures  are  useful  in  teaching,  but, 
if  employed  beyond  a certain  limit,  they  keep  the  mind  in  a 
passive  state  that  interferes  with  the  due  development  of  its 
powers.  An  elaborate  ritual  becomes  a spectacle,  in  which,  at 
the  best,  the  soul  is  acted  upon,  with  little  exertion  on  its  own 
part.  There  is  a golden  mean  between  a dazzling  and  distract- 
ing symbolism,  complex  and  wearisome  to  a thoughtful  mind, 
and  a bald,  frigid  service,  where  no  help  is  derived  from  the 
senses,  and  where  the  didactic  element,  in  the  form  of  abstract 
discussion,  excludes  every  other.  We  may  reject  the  idea  of 
Archbishop  Laud  and  the  ritualists  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
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worshipping  God  in  “ the  beauty  of  holiness,  but  in  flying  from 
Scylla  we  should  not  wreck  ourselves  on  Charybdis. 

Starting  with  these  principles  respecting  the  nature  and  use 
of  symbolism,  we  are  prepared  to  allow  to  Protestantism  the 
liberty  of  conforming  its  ritual  to  the  temperament,  taste,  and 
national  peculiarities  of  the  several  peoples  among  whom  it 
may  be  planted.  There  are  many  customs  which  belong  under 
the  category  of  things  indifferent,  and  which  it  may  be  a duty 
to  discard  under  one  set  of  circumstances,  while  they  may  be  ad- 
mitted without  harm  when  the  situation  is  altered.  The  great 
conflict  of  the  Puritans  against  sacerdotal  usurpation  led  them  to 
push  their  protest  in  certain  directions  further  than  is  necessary 
at  present,  now  that  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  won,  and  when 
in  many  communities  the  danger  which  they  dreaded  has  passed 
by.  A rigid  adhesion  to  a particular  method  of  worship,  when 
there  are  reasons  for  varying  from  it,  is  itself  formalism,  one  of  the 
principal  evils  against  which  Puritanism  contended.  A certain 
elasticity  must  be  allowed  in  things  external.  The  criterion  is 
to  ascertain  what  conduces  to  the  edification  of  the  flock,  not  in 
some  foreign  latitude,  but  in  the  place  with  respect  to  which  the 
question  is  raised.  Should  the  Protestant  doctrines  spread  ex- 
tensively in  Latin  countries,  it  is  not  impossible  that  forms  of 
worship  may  arise  specially  consonant  with  the  native  character- 
istics of  the  inhabitants  of  those  lands.  There  may  arise  a 
Latin  Protestantism  different  in  its  external  features  from  Ger- 
manic Protestantism.  There  is  no  hurtful  rupture  of  unity  in 
such  diversity.  At  the  Reformation,  Protestantism  in  the 
southern  countries  tended  to  a particular  type  not  strictly 
accordant  with  the  German.  The  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone  was  often  accompanied  by  a less  de- 
gree of  disaffection  towards  important  parts  of  the  Romish 
ritual,  and  with  a less  degree  of  repugnance  to  the  sacraments 
as  formerly  administered.  In  France,  many  who  were  inclined 
to  Protestant  opinions,  like  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.,  and 
the  class  in  sympathy  with  her,  occupied  this  position.  The 
phenomena  of  the  Reformation  in  that  age  in  Italy  and  Spain 
indicate  the  natural  bent  of  the  Latin  mind.  The  Old  Catholic 
movement  in  our  day  seemed  at  first  to  hold  out  the  promise  of 
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issuing  in  a new  type  of  Protestantism  which  should  be  more 
satisfactory  to  such  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  were 
evangelical  in  their  tendencies.  Pere  Hyacinthe,  disposed 
though  he  was  to  head  a revolt  against  the  pope  and  the  popu- 
lar type  of  Romanism,  did  not  find  himself  at  home  in  the  midst 
of  Pi-otestantism,  with  its  absence  of  form  and  its  churches 
locked  up  except  on  Sunday.  He  was  evidently  feeling  after 
a system  which,  while  it  should  be  free  from  Romish  abuses 
of  doctrine  and  practice,  should  make  a warmer  appeal  to  the 
sensibility  and  aesthetic  feeling  than  any  of  the  Protestant  de- 
nominations presented.  He  wanted  a system  that  should 
bring  religion  more  visibly  and  constantly  before  the  minds  and 
close  to  the  hearts  of  men.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  his  main  difficulty  was  that  he  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to 
lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  by  distinctly  renouncing  the 
sacerdotal  theory  of  the  ministry.  No  effectual  issue  can  be 
made  with  Romanism  by  those  who  cling  to  the  theory  of  a 
mediatorial  priesthood.  The  greatness  of  Luther  is  strikingly 
manifest  in  the  boldness  with  which  he  assaulted  the  central 
dogmas  of  the  opposing  system,  instead  of  expending  his 
strength  on  the  outworks.  In  one  of  his  early  publications,  the 
“Address  to  the  Nobles  of  the  German  Nation,”  he  struck  a 
vigorous  blow  at  the  doctrine  that  the  clergy  are  a close  corpora- 
tion of  priests  on  whom  the  laity  are  dependent  for  the  sacra- 
ments. It  was  because  he  laid  a strong  foundation  in  princi- 
ples, that  his  war  against  the  papacy  was  something  more  than 
an  irregular,  guerilla  contest,  and  resulted  in  a great  and  per- 
manent conquest.  The  abortive  character  of  the  Old  Catholic 
movement  is  due  very  much  to  its  failure  to  lay  hold  of  the 
principles  on  which  alone  an  insurrection  against  the  Church  of 
Rome  can  maintain  itself. 


George  P.  Fisher. 


